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HISTORY OF RATIONALISM. 


INTEODUCTION. 

RATIONALISM DEFUSED— ITS OHABAOTEIR AS A SKEPTIOAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Rahonalisk is tHe most recent, "but not the least 
violent and insidious, of all the developments of skep- 
ticism. We purpose to show its historical position, and 
to present, as faithfolly as possible, its antagonism to 
evangelical Christianity. The guardians of the interests 
of the church cannot excuse themselves from effort 
toward the eradication of this error by saying that it 
is one which will soon decay by the force of its natural 
autumn. Posterity will not hesitate to charge us with 
gross negligence if* we fail to appreciate the magnitude 
of Kationalism, and only deal with it as the growth of 
a day. We have half conquered an enemy when w^ 
have gained a fall knowledge of his strength. 

There was a time when Kationalism was a theme 
of interest to the Protestant church of G-ermany alone. 
But that day is now past. Having well nigh run its 
race in the land of Luther, it has crossed the Ehine 
into Stance and the Netherlands, invaded England, and 
1 
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now threatens the integrity of the domain of Anglo- 
Saxon theology. Thus it has assumed an importance 
which should not be overlooked by Biitish and Ameri- 
can thinkers who love those dearly-bought treasures 
of truth that they have received as a sacred legacy from 
the martyi’S and reformers of the English church. The 
recent writings of the exegetical Rationalists of Eng- 
land are sufficient to induce us to gather up our armor 
and adjust it for immediate defence. . Delay will entail 
evil. The reason why skepticism has wrought such 
fearful ravages at various stages during the career of 
the church has been the tardiness of the church in 
watching the sure and steady approach, and then in 
underrating the real strength of her advei’sary. The 
present History will be written for the specific purpose 
of awakening an interest in the danger that now threat- 
ens us. We have no ambition to deal with the past, 
further than to enable it to minister to the immediate 
demands of the present. We all belong to this genera- 
tion ; it calls for our energies ; it has its great wants ; 
and we shall be held justly responsible if we neghict 
to contribute our share toward the progress of our con- 
temporaries. 

The three principles which have influenced us to 
undertake a discussion of the present thonui — and of 
the truth of which we are profoundly coi»vincod — are 
the following, : 

I. That InimBurT pbebents a systematic and 
HAEMON ious HisTOBY. Our customary view of error is, 
that its history is disjointed, rendered so by the ardent, 
but unsteady, labors of the doubters of all periods since 
the origin of Christianity. We have ignored the his- 
torical movement of skepticism. Even the storms have 
their mysterious lawa The work of Satan is never 
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planless. He adapts Ms measures to the new dangers 
that arise to threaten his dominion. The analogy be- 
tween the Rationalism of to-day and the infidelity of 
past ages is so striking that we can with difficulty rec- 
ognize the interval of centuries. We see the new faces, 
but the foes are old. Rationalism has repeatedly varied 
its method of attack ; but if we folLw the marches of 
its whole campaign we shall find that the enemy which 
stands at our fortress-gate with the Assays emd lie- 
views and Notes on Pemiaieach and Joshua in hand, is 
the same one that assailed Protestant Germany with the 
Accommodation-theory and the WolfenhuUeL fragments. 

n. A Hetoet op a MEOHrEvous Tendeeot e THTT. 
WEET BEST MeTHOD EOE ITS ReEUTAUOIT AEit) ExTIB- 
PATiosr. We can learn the full character of the good or 
evil of any abstract principle only by seeing its practical 
workings. The tree is known by its fruits. Rational- 
ism may be of evil character, but we must see the re- 
sults it has produced, — ^the great overthrow of faith it 
has effected, and its infiuence upon the pulpit and press 
of the countries invaded by it, before we can compre- 
hend the vastness of our danger. An enumeration of 
the evil doings of a public enemy is the best plan to 
forestall his futm'e misdeeds. We are not to judge 
Rationalism by its professions. The question is not, 
What does it wish ? At what does it aim ? or, What is 
its creed ? But the true way to meastue, understand, 
and judge it, is by answering the inquiry, Wha/t has it 
done f Its work must determine its character. This 
work has been most injurious to the faith and life of 
the church, and its deeds must therefore be its con- 
demnation. There are those who say, “ Tell xe nothing 
about skepticism; we know too much about it already.” 
Would it be a prudent request, if, before penetrating 
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the jungles of Asia, we should say, “ Tell us nothing of 
the habits of the lion ” ; or, before visiting a malarious 
region of Africa, we should beg of the physician not to 
inform us of the prevalent fever and its appropriate 
remedy? Forewarned is forearmed. We are sur- 
rounded by Eationalism in many phases ; it comes to 
us in the periodical and the closely-printed volmue. 
Even children are reading it in some shape or other. 
Shall we know its danger; then we must know its 
deeds. 

III. Ob Eatiobtalism it mat be afiibmei), as op all 
THE Phases op Ihpidelitt, that it is hot ih rrs Eesults 
ah ixNMixED Evil, sihob God ovekeules its Woek ix)R 
THE Pueificatioh ahd Peoqeess op Ills Church. A 
nation is never so pure as when emerging from the 
sevenfold-heated furnace. It was not before Maiiasseh 
was caught among thorns, bound with fetters, and car- 
ried to Babylon, that he “besought the Lord his (iod, 
and humbled himself gi'eatly before the God of his 
fathers ; ” nor was it before this humiliation that the 
Lord “ brought him again to Jerusalem into his king- 
dom.” The whole history of religious error shows that 
the church is cold, formal, and controversial bolbre tho 
visitation of skepticism. When eveiy power is in full 
exercise, infidelity stands aloof. God has so provided 
for his people that he has even caused the delusion by 
which they have suffered to contribute great benefits but 
little anticipated by the deluded or the deluders them- 
selves. The intellectual labors of the German Kation- 
alists have already shed an incalculable degree of light 
on the sacred books, and upon almost every brancli of 
theology. But thus has God ever caused the wrath of 
man to praise him. 

Taking this view of the indirect benefits resulting 
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from skepticism, we cannot lament, witkout an admix- 
tni’e of solace, that the path of Truth has always heen 
rough. The Master, who declared himself “ The Truth,” 
premonished us by his own life that his doctrines were 
not destined to pervade the mind and heart of our race 
without encountering violent blows, and passing 
through whole winters of frost and storm. Many 
things attending the origin and planting of Christianity 
gave omen of antagonism to its claims in coming gener- 
ations. Nor could it be expected that the unsanctifled 
reason of man would accept as the only worthy guide 
of faith and life what Judaism, Paganism, and Phi- 
losophy had long since decidedly rejected. But the 
spirit of Christianity is so totally at vaaiance with that 
of the world that it is vain to expect harmony between 
them. Truth, however, will not suffer on that account j 
and when the issues appear it will shine all the brighter 
for the fires through which it has passed. The country 
where Eationalism has exerted its first and chief influ- 
ence is Germany, than which no nation of modem times 
has been more prospered or passed through deeper 
affliction. At one time she was the leader of religious 
liberty and truth, not only in Europe, but throughout 
the world. She was thirty years fighting the battles 
of Protestantism, but the end of the long conflict found 
her victorious. Since that day, however, she has lost 
her prestige of adherence to evangelical Christianity ; 
and her representative theologians and thinkers have 
distorted the Bible which she was the very first to 
unseal. We rejoice that her condition is more hope- 
ful to-day than it was twenty-five years ago ; but re- 
covery is not easy from a century-night of cold, re- 
pulsive Eationalism. As a large number of those 
stupendous battles that have decided the political 
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and territorial condition of Europe have heen fought 
on the narrow soil of Belgium, so has Germany been 
for ages the contested field on which were deter- 
mined the great doctrinal and ecclesiastical questions 
of the European continent and of the world. Happily, 
the result has generally been favorable; and let no 
friend of evangelical truth fear that Rationalism will 
not meet its merited fate. 

We must not imagine that, because the term Ra- 
tionalism has been frequently employed within the last 
few years, it is of very recent origin either as a word 
or skeptical type. The Aristotelian Humanists of 
Helmstedt were called Ratmwlvits in the beginning 
of the seventeenth eentuiy, and Comenius apj)lied the 
same epithet to the Socinians in 1088.^ It was a com- 
mon word in England two hundred years iigo. Kor 
was it imported into the English language from the 
German, either in a theological or a jdiiloKophical s(ins(‘,. 
There was a sect of Rationalists, in the time of the Gom- 
monwealth, who called themselves such exactly on the 
same grounds as their successors have done; in r<!c<!nt 
years. Some one writing the news from London under 
date of October 14, 1046, says : “ Tlmre is a mnv secst 
sprung up among them [the Presbyterians and Iiuhs 
pendents], and these are the JiatiomlwtN, and whai 
ilieir reason (Uotates timn, in ohurcli or state sta-iuh for 
good vmtil they he oominced with letter Put Ration- 
alists, in fact if. not in name, existed on tlu! Oontiiuuit 
long anterior to this date. The Anti-Trinibwians, and 
Bodin, and Pucci were rigid disciples of R(«iHon ; and 
their tenets harmonize with those of a later day.® 

^ ThohoTc, Herzog’s ItealrBncyclopcBdk. Art. JRatimalimm, 

• Trench, Study of Words^ p. 14T. 

* As a fair specimen of the extent to which philological orltioism is often 
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In order to arrive at a proper definition of Kational- 
ism we should consult those authors who have given 
no little attention to this department of theological in- 
quiry. JSTor would we he impartial if we adduced the 
language of one class to the exclusion of the other. We 
shall hear alike from the friends and adversaries of the 
whole movement, and endeavor to draw a proper con- 
clusion from their united testimony. It was Selden’s 
advice to the students of ecclesiastical history, “to 
study the exaggerated statements of Baronius on the 
one side, and of the Magdebui'g Centuriatoi's on the 
other, and he their own judges.” Fortunately enough 
for a proper understanding of Rationalism, there is no 
such diversity of statement presented hy our authori- 

carried by some of onr German friends, when advocating a doubtful cause, 
we quote a paragraph in point from Br. Euckert’s work, D&r Bationalu- 
mu8^ one of the latest and feeblest apologies for neological thought : 

“ What is Rationalism? We must try to get the meaning from the term 
itself. And what sort of a term is it ? Barbarous enough I Its root is 
ratio^ but it is directly from ratiomlis that the word in question is derived. 
Now this word is good enough in itself, for it signifies what is conform-- 
able to reason^ that which possesses the attributes and method^ of reason, 
Man is a rational animal, and it is his rationality that distinguishes him 
from all other animals. So much for this part of the word Rationalism. 
Now for the barbarous part of it, the rism. This termination belongs to 
another language, the Greek -nryi.6s^ and is derived from a verbal ending 
which cannot be expressed in Latin, namely — Now if we examine 
OOrtain intransitive verbs, such as ftT/Stfety, Xa/ccovifety, arrt/ciYety, 

wo shall find their common peculiarity is that the persons meant are not 
the real persons which ihe words seem to signify, hut only act in their ca- 
pacity. Not a real Mode ; no true Spartan XaKcovt^eL ; and so of 

all the rest. But those Greeks who would rather belong to- the Medes than 
be freemen, act like Medes^ would pr^&r to he under Median rule — p.rjbL- 
C<fV(rw. This -la-fMos is a termination from this class of verbs, and is employ- 
ed in reproach and not in praise. Hence Bationalist is a term of contempt, 
and means not one who is really reasonable^ but would like to pass for suchJ*^ 
Of course the Doctor concludes that the word is a most flagrant and un- 
righteous misnomer 5 but we accept his philology and return him our 
thanks for his etymological study. 
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ties. On the contrary, we shall perceive am unexpected 
and gratifying harmony. 

In Wegscheider’s InsUtutiones DogtnaUcce, a work 
which for nearly half a centuiy has stood as an ac- 
knowledged and highly respected authority on the sys- 
tematic theology of the Rationalists, we read language 
to this effect : “Since that doctiine (of supernaturalisiu) 
is encumbered with various difficulties, every day made 
more manifest by the advances of learning, osi)ecially 
historical, physical, and philosophical, there have been 
amongst more recent theologians and philosophers not 
a few who, in various ways, depaiiiing from it, thought 
it right to admit, even in the investigation and explana- 
tion of divine things, not only that formtd use of human 
reason which regards only the method of expounding 
dogmas, but also the mateiial use, by which the subjeot- 
matter of the particular doctriues is submitted to iiupiiry. 

“Thus arose that of which the generic name is 
Rationalism, or that law or rule of thinking, iutimatdy 
united with the cultivation of talent and mind, by 
which we think that as well in examining and judgitig 
of all things presented to us in life and the range of 
universal learning, as in those matters of most grave 
importance which relate to religion and morals, wti must 
follow strenuously the norm of reason rightly applied, 
as of the highest faculty of the mind ; which law of 
thinking and perceiving, if it bo applied to prove any 
positive religion (theological Rationalism) lays it down 
as an axiom that religion is revealed to men in no other 
manner than that which is agreeable both to the nature 
of things and to reason, as the witness and interpreter 
of divine providence; and teaches that the subject- 
matter of every supposed supernatural revelation, is to 
be examined and judged according to the ideas regari, 
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ing religion and raorality, which, we have formed in the 
mind by the help of reason. . . . Whosoever, there- 

fore, despising that supremacy of human reason, main- 
tains that the authority of a revelation, said to have 
been communicated to certain men in a supernatural 
manner, is such that it must be obeyed by all means, 
without any doubt, — ^that man takes away and over- 
turns from the foundation the true nature and dignity 
of man, at the same time cherishes the most pernicious 
laziness and sloth, or stirs up the depraved errors of 
fanaticism. . . . As to that which is said to be 

above reason, the truth of which can by no means be 
understood, there is no possible way open to the human 
mind to demonstrate or affirm it; wherefore to acknowl- 
edge or affirm that which is thought to be above rea- 
son is rightly said to be against reason and contrar)' 
to it. 

“The persuasion concerning the supernatural and 
miraculous, and at the same time immediate, revelation 
of God, cannot be reconciled with the idea of God 
eternal, always consistent with himself, omnipotent, 
omniscient, and most wise, by whose power, operative 
through all eternity and exerted in perfect harmony 
with the highest wisdom, we rightly teach that the 
whole nature of things exists and is preserved. . . . 
This being so, it seems that the natural revelation or 
manifestation of God, made by the works of nature, is 
the only one which can be rightly defended, .'and this 
may be divided into universal or common, and* particu- 
lar or singular. The universal indeed is affected by the 
natui'al faculties of the mind, and other helps of the 
universal nature of things, by which man is led to con- 
ceive and cultivate the knowledge of divine things. 
That we csSi j^rniimla/r and med/iate, in a sense different 
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from the elder writers, which is contained in the com- 
pass of things happening accoi’ding to nature, by which, 
God being the author, some men are excited above 
others to attain the principles of true religion, anil to 
impart with signal success those things, accommodated 
indeed to the desires of their countrymen, and sanc- 
tioned by some particular form of religious instruction. 
A revelation of this kind consists as well in singular 
gifts of genius and mind, with which the messenger, 
and, as it were, its interpreter, is perceived to be fur- 
nished, as in illustrious proofs of divine providence, 
conspicuous in his external life. But the more agreeably 
to the will of that same God he uses these hel])s to bo 
ascribed to God, and full of a certain divine fervor, and 
excelling in zeal for virtue and piety, the moi*e he scat- 
ters the seeds of a doctiine truly divine, i. e., truii in 
itself, and worthy of God, and to be propjigated by 
suitable institutions, the more truly will he ilourish 
amongst other men with the authority of a ilivino 
teacher or ambassador. For as our mind partakes of 
the divine nature and disposition (2 Peter i. 4), so 
without the favor and help of the Deity it is not car, 
ried out to a more true species of religion. 

“But whatever nairations especially accommodated 
to a certain age, and relating miracles and inysteneH,nr(» 
united with the history and subject-matter of revelation 
of this kind, these ought to be refernai to ih<) natural 
sources and true nature of human knowledge. By how 
much the more clearly the author of the (Ihristiau 
religion, not wdthout the help of Deity, oxhibitcid to men 
the idea of reason imbued with true religion, so as to 
represent as it were an apaugamia of the divine reason, 
or the divine spirit, by so much the more diligmitly 
ought man to strive to approach as nearly as j)o.SHiblo 
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to form tlxat arcTietype in the mind, and to study to imi- 
tate it in life and manners to the utmost of his ability. 
Behold here the intimate and eternal union and agree- 
ment of Christianity with nationalism.” 

Staudlin, at first a Rationalist, but in later life more 
inclined to supematuralism, says : “ I do not now look 
to the various meanings in which the word Rationalism 
has been used. I understand by it here only generally 
the opinion that mankind are led by their reason and 
especially by the natural powers of their mind and 
soul, and by the observation of nature which surrounds 
them, to a true knowledge of divine and sensible things, 
and that reason has the highest authority and right of 
decision in matters of faith and morality, so that an 
edifice of faith and morals built on this foundation shall 
be called Rationalism. It still remains undecided 
whether this system declares that a supernatural revela- 
tion is impossible and ought to be rejected. That no- 
tion rather lies in the word Naturalism, which however 
is sometimes used as synonymous with Rationalism. 
It has been well said that Naturalism is distinguished 
from Rationalism by rejecting all and every revelation 
of Grod, especially any extraordinary one through cer- 
tain men. This, however, is not the case with many 
persons called Naturalists both by themselves and others. 
Supernaturalism consists in general in the conviction 
that G-od has revealed himself supernaturaUy and im- 
mediately. Whaf is revealed might perhaps be discov- 
ered by natural methods, but either not at all or very 
late by those to whom it is revealed. It may also be 
something which man could never have known by nat- 
ural methods; and then arises the question, whether 
man is capable of such a revelation. The notion of a 
miracle cannot well be separated from such a revelation, 
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wlietlier it liappens out of, on, or in men. What is 
revealed may belong to the order of nature, but an 
order higher and unknown to us, which we could never 
have known without miracles, and cannot bring under 
the law of nature.” ^ 

Professor Hahn, in speaking of the work just refer, 
red to, and of the subject in general, makes the follow- 
ing remarks ; “ In veiy recent times, dmiug which 
Eationalism has excited so much attention, two persons 
especially, Bretschneider and Staudlin, have endeavored 
to point out the historical use of the word, but both 
have failed. It is .therefore worth while to examine 
the matter afresh. With respect to the Rationalists, 
they give out Rationalism as a very different matter 
from Naturalism. Rohr, the author of the LdUm on, 
Mationedism, chooses to understandby Naturalism only 
Materialism; and Wegseheider, only Pantheism. In 
this way those persons who have been usually reckoned 
the heads of the Naturalists ; namely, Herbert, Tindal, 
and others ; will be entirely separated from t,h(tm, for 
they were far removed from Pantheism or Matt'.rialisni. 
Bretschneider, who has set on foot the best impiiry on 
this point, says that the word Rationalism has IxHjn 
confused with the word Naturalism since the aj)poar- 
ance of the Kantian philosophy, and that it was intro- 
duced into- theology by Reinhard and Gabler. An 
accurate examination respecting tluise words givtis the 
following results : The word Naturalism arose first in 
the sixteenth century, and was spread in the S(ivc.nt<i(inth, 
It was understood to include those who allowed no 
other knowledge of religion except the natural, which 
man could shape out of his own strength, and conse- 
quently excluded all supernatural revelation. As to 

^ Qeschichte des EaHonaUmua und Supermttir<f>lmm$^ pp. (iHl* 
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the diiFerent forms of Naturalism, theologians say there 
are three ; the first, which they call Pelagianism, and 
which considers hximan dispositions and notions as 
perfectly pnre and clear hy themselves, and the religious 
hnowledge derived from them as sufficiently explicit. 
A grosser kind denies all particular revelation ; and the 
grossest of all considers the world as God. As to Ra- 
tionalism, this word was used in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries hy those who considered reason as 
the source and norm of faith. Amos Comenius seems 
first to have used this word in 1661, and it never had 
a good sense. In the eighteenth century it was applied 
to those who were in earlier times called hy the name 
of Naturalist.” ^ 

• Of all writers on the subject of Rationalism we give 
the palm of excellence to the devout and learned Hugh 
James Rose, of Cambridge University. As far as we 
know he was the first to expose to the English-speaking 
world the sad state to which this form of skepticism 
had reduced Germany. Having visited that country in 
1824, he delivered four discourses on the subject before 
the university, which were afterward published under 
the title of The State of ProtestanUsm, m Germany. 
Thus far, in spite of the new works which may have 
appeared, this account of Rationalism has not been 
superseded. We shall have occasion more than once to 
refer to its interesting pages. Of Rationalism he says : 

“ The word has been used in Germany in various 
senses, and has been made to embrace alike those who 
positively reject all revelation and those who profess to 
receive it. I am inclined, however, to believe that the 
distinction between Naturalists and Rationalists is not 
quite so wide, either, as it would appear to be at first 

* D$ Bationalismi : A Disputation at Leipzig. 
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sight, or as one of them assuredly wishes it to appear. 
For if I receiTe a system, he it of religion, of morals, or 
of politics, only so far as it approve itself to my reason, 
whatever he the authority that presents it to me, it is 
idle to say that I receive the system out of any respect 
to that authority. I receive it ovil/y because my reason 
approves it, and I should of course do so if an authority 
of far inferior value were to present the system to me. 
This is what that division of Eationalists, which pro- 
fesses to receive Christianity and at the same time to 
make reason the supreme arbiter in matters of faith, has 
done. Thei/r system, in a word, is this : they assume 
certain general principles, which they ‘ maintain to he 
the necessary deductions of reason from an extended 
and unprejudiced contemplation of the natural and 
moral order of things, and to he in themselves im- 
mutable and universal. Consequently anything which, 
on however good authority, may he advanced in ap- 
parent opposition to them must either he rejected as 
unworthy of rational belief, or at least explained away, 
till it is made to accord with the assumed priuci])lefi, — 
and the truth or falsehood of all doctrines proposed is 
to he decided according to their agreement or disagree- 
ment with those principles.’ When Christianity, then, 
is presented to them, they inquire what there is in it 
which agrees with their assumed principles, and whatso- 
ever does so agree, they receive as irue. But whatov<!r 
is true comes from God, and consequently all of Chris- 
tianity which they admit to he true, they hold to ho 
ddvine. 

“‘Those who are generally termed nationalists,’ 
says Dr. Bretschneider, ‘admit universally, in Chris- 
tianity, a divine, benevolent, and positive appointment 
for the good of mankind, and Jesus as a Messenger of 
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divine Providence, "believing tbat tbe true and everlast- 
ing word of God is contained in the Holy Scripture, 
and that by the same the welfare of mankind will be 
obtained and extended. But they deny therein a 
supernatural and miraculous working of God, and con- 
sider the object of Christianity to be that of introducing 
into the world such a religion as reason can compre- 
hend ; and they distinguish the essential from the un- 
essential, and what is local and temporary from "that 
which is universal and permanent in ChristiajUity.’ 
There is, however, a third class of divines, which in fact 
differs very little from this, though very widely in pro- 
fession. They affect to allow ‘ a revealing operation of 
God,’ but establish on internal proofs rather than on 
miracles the divine nature of Christianity. They allow 
that revelation may contain much out of the power of 
reason to explain, but say that it should assert nothing 
contrary to reason, but rather what may be proved by 
it./ This sounds better, but they who are acquainted 
"with the writings of the persons thus described, know 
that by establishing Christianity on internal proofs, 
they only mean the accepting those doctrines which 
they like, and which seem to them rea-sonoMe, and that 
though they allow in theory that revelation may con- 
tain what axe technically called much above reason, yet 
in practice they reject the positive doctrines of Chris- 
tianity (I mean especially the doctrines of the Trinity, 
the Atonement, the Mediation and Intercession of our 
Lord, Original Sin, and Justification by Faith), because 
they allege that those doctrines are contrary to reason. 
The difference between them and the others is therefore 
simply this, that while the others set no limits at aU to 
the powers of reason in matters of faith, they set such 
a limit in theory but not in practice, and consequently 
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cannot justly demand to be separated from tie 
others.”^ 

One of the ablest advocates of Supematuralism 
among English divines is the late Dr. A. McCaul, of 
London. He joins issue successfully with the Ration- 
alists, We quote a specimen of his method of argu- 
ment. His definition of Rationalism is beautifully 
lucid and logical. He says : 

“ This doctrine then plainly denies the existence and 
the possibility of a supernatural and immediate revela- 
tion from the Almighty, and maintains that to claim 
supreme authority for any supposed supernatural I'cli- 
gion is degrading to the dignity and the nature of man. 
It enters into direct conflict with the statements of the 
Old Testament writers, who clearly and unmistalcably 
assert the existence of a divine communication which is 
called ‘ The law of the Lord,’ ‘ The law of his moutli,’ 
‘The testimony of God,’ ‘The saying of God,’ ‘The 
word of the Lord,’ ‘ The word that gooth forth out of 
his mouth,’ ‘The judgment of the Lord,’ ‘The command 
ment of the Lord.’ 

“ Now it is not intended to strain the allusion to 
the mouth or lips of the Lord beyond that whicdi fchcc 
figure may fairly bear. But the expression docis cer- 
tainly mean that there is some dircict, immediate, and 
therefore supernatural communication from tin! grcwit 
Creator of all things. The writers who used th(!H<i (!X- 
pressions did not mean that as reason is givcin by God, 
so whatever reason may excogitate is the w'ord of God. 
'fhey would not have used these expressions conceniiiig 
Truth that may be found in heathen writers. They 
believed and recorded that God had manifested himscilf 
audibly to the ears, and visibly to the eyes of men. 

* State of JPfotedtanUsm in Germany, pp. XXII-XXVI- 
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They did not therefore hold the doctrine that super- 
natural revelation is impossible, or derogatory to reason 
or inconsistent with the nature and attributes of Him 
who is eternal. 

“ It is almost needless to refer to instances. God 
spake with Adam, with Cain, with ISToah. In the latter 
case the communication led to such actions, and was 
followed by such results, that without rejecting the his- 
tory altogether, there can be no doubt of a miraculous 
communication. Noah knew of the coming flood — 
built an ark for himself and a multitude of animals — 
prepared food — was saved with his family, while the 
world perished — ^floated for months on the waters, and 
when he came' out, had again a manifestation of the 
Deity. So Abraham, so Moses, not now to recount any 
more. Indeed the writer referred to does not deny 
this. He admits that in Scripture the knowledge of 
divine things is referred immediately to the Revelation 
of Gk)d, and that though the modes of this Revelation 
are various, they appear often to overstep the laws and 
course of nature. He enumerates as modes of revela- 
tion, Epiphanies of God himself, of angels — ^heavenly 
voices — dreams — ^afflatus, or the Holy Spirit. 

“ How then does he reconcile this with his denial 
of all supernatural revelation, or show that these Epi- 
phanies of God and angels, were mere developments of 
reason ? He does not try to reconcile them at all. He 
simply rejects them as false. He comes directly into 
collision with the credibility and veracity of the Scrip- 
ture narratives, and therefore leaves us no alternative 
but to disbelieve the Bible as fabulous, or to reject 
Rationalism as inconsistent with our rule of faith. This 
system not only generally denies the possibility of 
supernatural revelation, but asserts that all the paaticu- 
2 
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lar narratives of all sncli communications from God are 
incredible ; nothing better than ghost stories or fairy 
tales ; equally unworthy of God and man, the oftspiiug 
of an ignorant and unenlightened age and nation, and 
therefore rejected by these men of reason and science. 
Eow this differs from the doctrine of Deists and open 
jpposers of Christianity, it is difficult to conceive, ex- 
sept that it seems to be rather worse. Even Boling- 
broke admits supernatural Revelation to be po.sHible. 
Tom Paine himself says, ‘ Revelation when applied to 
religion means something immediately communicated 
ffom God to man. No one will deny or dispute the 
power of the Almighty to make such a communication 
if he pleases.’ Spinoza asserts that the “ Israelites heard 
a true voice at the delivery of the ten commandments 
that God spoke face to face with Moses ; and generally 
that God can communicate immediately with men, and 
that though natural science is divine, yet its propagatort 
cannot be called prophets.’ That the Rationalist view of 
revelation is contrary to the popular belief of Christiam 
generally, and of Christian churches and divines partic 
ularly, there can be no doubt. It is intended si 
to be. . . . 

“ The Rationalist professes to believe that all tht 
knowledge of truth at which man arrives is owing t( 
the original wisdom, will, and power of the Almighty 
in giving man a certain intellectual constitution, to b< 
unfolded by the circumstances of human history am 
necessities — that therefore moral and religious truth 
such as the Rationalists acknowledge, is still to b( 
ascribed to the purposes and power and efficacy of tin 
Great Spirit, acting upon that which is material and 
compound. 

Why, then, should it be imposrible for the Oi'eato] 
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to shorten the process, to help mau in. his painful and 
often nnsuccessfol search after truth, and to make 
known th^t which exists in the Divine mind and pur- 
pose ? To say that he cannot, is in fact to depose him 
from the throne of omnipotence, and to bring us hack 
either to two eternal independent principles, incapable 
of all communication, or to drive us to Pantheism. If 
there ever was a period in duration in which God could 
act upon matter, or endue infinite intelligences with the 
means and capability of knowledge, he can do so stiU.” ^ 

M. Saintes, who has investigated the history of this 
subject more thoroughly than any other writer, says of 
the significations and limits of Bationalism : 

“ I myself at first imagined that it signified the wise 
and constant exercise of reason on rel^ous subjects, 
but in studying the matter historically I soon found 
that it is the same rvith this word as with many others 
which, having lost their original meaning, now express 
an idea directly contrary to that which their etymology 
seems to indicate. It is indisputably true that God, in 
granting reason to man, has not forbidden its exercise. 
As religion, the queen of all minds, possesses indestruc- 
tible rights over them, so has human reason also rights 
which cannot be disputed. Kant has justly said. The 
faith which should oppose itself to reason coxdd not 
longer exist. With this view we form an idea of Ea^ 
tionalism similar to that conceived by the great Leib- 
nitz, which, with our present ideas of truth, we cannot 
regard as unreasonable. But this right of human 
reason to examine and discuss differs widely from its 
self-constitution as supreme judge on religious matters, 
and from the wish to submit God and conscience to its 
own tribunal, which it dedares to be infallible. This, 


^ Thoughts on ItaUonnUm. pp. 28 - 82 . 
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however, has been the case in modern times when Phi- 
losophy has openly avowed itself the enemy of Chris- 
tianity, and when those who were terrified by its rash 
demands have sought to confound them by the devices 
of Rationalism — ^thus hastening to niin the edifice which 
they aspired to restore. . . , Rationalism must not, 

therefore, be understood to signify the use which theo- 
logians have made of reason in matters of faith. Did 
the reader thus interpret it he would mistake our aim. 
He would be deceived as to the character of the labora 
which it is our wish to describe. He would attribute 
to the author of this history intentions which he conld 
not entertain, and religious opinions which his respect for 
human reason would compel him to disavow. The 
apostles of the gospel continually appeal to the reason 
of their hearers, and Chi’ist himself argues the increas- 
ing exercise of the eye of the so^d, as he calls conscienai, 
in judging of the truth which he announces — Matt. vi. 
23. For a good conscience is always better dis])os<«l to 
rise to the knowledge of the truth ; while one heavy 
laden and harassed is exceedingly prone to receive dog- 
mas without properly understanding their import, 
because it feels their truth through the consolations 
which they offer. In no a e of Christianity has tlier(» 
arisen a serious discussion on this sulgijct, though tlu*, 
extravagant pretensions of Rationalism have provokusl 
some exaggerations which can never prevail over tins 
ancient Christian system. That system by no means 
forbade the exercise of human intelligence in religious 
matters, though it employed a superior an<l only infa'' 
lible reason — ^the divine reason, the 'doctrinal exi>reHsion 
of which is found in the books which all Christiana 
have hitherto considered divine, and whose authenticity 
and truth cannot be disputed without overttirning that 
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Christianity, which has "been professed during eighteen 
centuries. But modem Ratio nalism has done more 
than assert the right of exercising reason ; it has pre- 
tended that to this faculty alone belongs the privilege 
of deciding on man’s religious belief and his moral 
duty ; and that if, from long custom, any respect is still 
due to revelation, it should only receive it when it is 
not opposed to the judgments of reason. But if this 
reason were sufficient for mankind, why should divine 
revelation be in any case opposed to it ? 

“ Rationalism is not a systematic incredulity as to 
religious truths. Far from being so, it makes preten- 
sions of developing the religious feelings to the highest 
degree ; and there is in the writings of its most distin- 
guished disciples something which arouses even the 
most lethargic minds. But it is far from attaining its 
end ; for although it constitutes itself the supreme judge 
of Christianity, it does not really adopt one of the lead- 
ing doctrines of that religion which alone has power 
over the moral nature of man. Its influence, if we ob- 
serve it closely, extends only over his feelings ; it fails 
to penetrate into the depths of his being ; and can we 
forget that one of its essential characteristics is to wage 
deadly war against the supernatural element which 
abounds in the Bible, and which Rationalism would 
wholly eradicate ? An enlightened Supematuralist will 
then very willingly confess that ^Naturalism may be 
professed with a semblance of reason and in good faith, 
and he can even consider it as a system of philosophy 
wherein are to be found fewer philosophical elements 
than in any other. But simple good sense forbids him 
to imagine it possible to profess Rationalism and at the 
same time to retain the name of Christian.” ^ 

^ Sktoi/re du BMonalime, pp. 1-6. 
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The most recent defence of Rationalism is by Mr. 
Lecky.^ He has •written in great calmness, taken great 
pains to generalize his investigations, and followed 
closely in the steps of the late Mr. Buckle, in his frag- 
ment of the History of Gimilimtion. But his argu- 
ment is false. According -to Mr. Lecky, human I’eason 
is the only factor of history. The agency of the Holy 
Spirit is ignored. Elaborate creeds and liturgical ser- 
vices are a barrier to the mind’s progress, because they 
shackle the intellect by impure traditions. Rationalism 
is the only relief of these later times. Its central con- 
ception,” says our author, “is the elevation of conscience, 
into a position of supreme authority as the religious 
organ, a verifying faculty discriminating between truth 
and error. It regards Christianity as designed to pre- 
side over the moral development of mankind, as a con- 
ception which was to become more and more sublimated 
and spiritualized as the human mind passed into ne-w 
phases, and was able to bear the splendor of a more 
unclouded light. Religion it believes to bo no e.xc’cp- 
tion to the general law of progress, but rather tins high- 
est form of its manifestation, and its earlier systt'-ms but 
the necessary steps of an imperfect develojMuent. In 
its eyes the moral element of Christianity is sw the sun 
in heaven, and dogmatic systems are as the clouds that 
intercept and temper the exceeding biighttiess of itf 
rays. The insect, whose existence is but for a moment, 
might well imagine that these were indeed e.ternal, that 
their majestic columns could never fail, and that then 
luminous folds wei-e the very source and centre of light 
And yet they shift and vary with eacli changing breeze 
they blend and sepai-ate ; they assume new fonns and 

* Eistory of the JSise cmd Influence of the Spirit of Eationalim ii 
Europe. By W. E, E. Leoky, K A. 2 vols. LongmaiiS) London, 1B6I5* 
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exMl)it new dimensions ; as the sun that is above them 
waxes more glorious in its power, they are permeated 
and at last absorbed by its increasing splendor ; they 
recede, and wither, and disappear, and the eye ranges 
far beyond the sphere they had occupied iato the in- 
finity of glory that is before them. . . . Eationalism 

is a system which would unite in one sublime synthesis 
all the past forms of human belief, which accepts with 
triumphant alacrity each new development of science, 
having no stereotyped standard to defend, and which 
represents the human mind as pursuing on the highest 
subjects a path of continual progress toward the fullest 
and most transcendent knowledge of the Deity. . . . 
It clusters around a series of essentially Christian concep- 
tions — e/j^uality, fraternity, the suppression of war, the 
elevation of the poor, the love of truth, and the diffu- 
sion of liberty. It revolves around the ideal of Ghris- 
tianiiy, cmd represents Us spUit without its dogmatic 
system and its supernaturcd na/rratmes. From both of 
these it mihesitatingly recoils, while deriving dU its. 
strength a/nd nourishment fo'om Christian ethics^' 

The present age, if we hearken to Mr. Lecky, is 
purely Eationalistic, because purely progressive. The 
world has emerged from its blindness and ignorance by 
the innate force of the mind, Eeason, the great ma- 
gician, has uplifted its wand ; and lo, the creatures of 
night disappear ! It has dispelled the foolish old no-' 
itions of ^a gic, witchcraft, and miracles . It has over- 
'come the spirit of persecution, the childish conception 
of original sin, and the doctrine of eternal punishment. 
It has put an end to buH-baiting, cock-fighting, and all 
the lower forms of vicious pleasure. It has secularized 

* Ektory of the Bise amd Spirit <f Batiomlim. in Bwrope^ vol. L, 
pp. 388-186. 
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politics, overthrown the notion of the divine right of 
kings, and now creates and fosters all the industrial 
developments of the age. Protestantism is excellent 
when allied to Eationalism ; hut when opposed to it, it 
is no better than any other conglomeration of creeds 
and liturgies. There is no such thing as a fixed notion 
of God and Providence. The conceptions of man on 
these subjects will change with the progress of the race. 
Human reason, thei'efore, and not revelation, is the sole 
arbiter of truth. 

Thus Mr. Lecky places himself beside his prede- 
cessors in ignoring the agency of the Holy Spirit, either 
in giving inspired truth to the world, or in educating 
the church. 

From the foregoing authorities it is very appai’ont 
that the Kationalists do not deny the special features 
of skepticism with which their opponents charge them. 
They admit frankly that they give the precedence to 
Keason, when the alternative is Eeason or Eevelation, 
instead of adopting a positive creed from the principle, 
that, if we would ascertain the character of Eevelation, 
we must begin our inquiry by examining the doctrines 
it contains, and then by comparing them with our no- 
tions of what a Eevelation ought to be. Thus the ca- 
pricious dictates of reason are made to decide theipiality 
of revealed truth. Besides, wherever a mysterious ac- 
count is contained in a book which in the main is ac- 
cepted, such mystery is cast out as altogether unlikely, 
probably the poetic version of some early legend. A 
miracle is recounted ; one of the best attested of all 
“ It could never have happened,” the Eationalists say, 
“ for Nature has made it impossible.” 

There have been several classes of Eationalists. 
Some were men of very worthy character ; and, save in 
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their opinions, were entitled to the high respect of their 
generation. Semler lived a beautiful life; and his 
glowing utterance on his daughter’s death exhibited 
not only a father’s love, but a Christian’s faith. Bret- 
schneider, himself a Rationalist, gives the following 
classification of his confreres : 

The first class consider Revelation a superstition, 
and Jesus either an enthusiast or a deceiver. Tox 
this class belong Wunsch and Paalzow, but no divine. 
The second class do not allow that there was any 
divine operation in Christianity in any way, and 
refer the origin of Christianity to mere natural causes. 
They make the life of Christ a mere romance, and him. 
self a member of secret associations ; and consider the 
Scriptures as ( nily human writings in which the word of 
God is not to be found. To this class belong Bahrdt, 
Reimarus, and Venturini (the last two not divines), and 
Brennecke. The third class comprise the persons 
usually called Rationalists. They acknowledge in 
Christianity an institution divine, beneficent, and for 
the good of the world ; and Jesus as a messenger of 
God ; and they think that in Scripture is found a true 
and eternal word of God, — only they deny <my swp&r- 
tiatm’al and miramkms working of God, and make the 
object of Christianity to be the introduction of religion 
into the world, its preservation, and extension. They 
distinguish between what is essential and non-essential 
in Chi^tianity, between what is local and temporal, and 
what is universal. That is to say, they allow that there 
is good in Christianity — that all that is good comes from 
God ; but mirades, inspiration, everything immdmt^ 
coming from God, they wholly disbelieve. Among this 
dass are Kant, Steinbart, Krug, as philosophers ; and, 
as divines, W. A. Teller, LSffler, Thiess, Henke, J. E. C. 
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Schmidt, De Wette, Paulus, 'Wegschcider, and Eohr. 
The fom'th class go a little higher. They consider the 
Bible and Christianity as a divine revelation in a higher 
sense than the Kationalists. They assume a revealing 
operation of God distinguishable from his common 
providence; carefully distinguish the peiiods of this 
divine direction ; found the divinity of Christianity more 
on its internal evidence than on miracles ; but especially 
separate church belief from the doctrines of Scripture ; 
reform it according to the sentiments of the Divine 
Word ; and require that Eeason should try Eovelation, 
and that Eevelation should contain nothing against, 
though it may well have much above, Eeason. Doder- 
lein, Morus, Eeinhard, Ammon, Schott, Niemeyer, Bret- 
Schneider, and others, belong to this claSvS. 

The ^nly objection to this classification is the one 
urged by Kose ; namely, that only a few of the theo- 
logical writers would appear to have been violent Ea- 
tionalists, while the larger class would seem to liave 
held the moderate opinions which BrotRchueider him- 
self professes to adopt. The contrary is the fact, Uh 
any one at all acquainted with the numbcir of tluiologi 
cal writers of the period in question can (lot<‘rmino 
The spirit of the Eationalistic literatui’c of the time was 
decidedly violent and destructive. 

In glancing at some of the general cause, s whicl 
have made Eationalism so successful in its hold upon 
the popular mind, we find that it has possessed many 
advantages over almost any other form of Hk<q)ticism 
that has appeared during the liistory of the church. 

Prominent among these causes were its multiplied 
iffiliations with the church. It had thus a fine van- 
}age-gi'ound on which to wage deadly war against tlve 
;ext and doctrines of the Bible. The first antagonists 
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of Christianity came from without ; and they dealt their 
heaviest blows with a deep and thorough conviction 
that the whole system they were combating was 
absolutely false, absurd, and base. And, in fact, maay 
later enemies of Eevelation have come from without the 
pale of Christianity. But the great Coryphaei of Ea, 
tionalism have sprung from the very bosom of thej 
church, were educated under her maternal care ; and, at’ 
the same time that they were endeavoring to demolish 
the superstructure of divine inspiration, they were, in 
the eyes of the people, its strongest pillars, the accred- 
ited spiritual guides of the land, teaching in the most 
famed universities of the Continent, and preaching in 
churches which had been hallowed by the struggles 
and triumphs of the Eeformation. 

Greiman Protestantism .cannot complain •that Ea- 
tionalism was the work of acknowledged foes ; but is 
bound to confess, with confusion of face, that it has 
been produced by heftsown sons; and that English 
Deism and Prenc^^^,4|^lgtepa were welcomed, and trans- 
muted into far more insidious and destructive agencies 
than they had ever been at home. The Eationalists 
did not discard the Bible, but professed the strongest 
attachment to it. They ever boasted that their sole 
object was the defence and elevation of it. “ Because 
we love it,” they said, “ we are putting ourselves to all 
this trouble of elucidating it. It grieves us beyond 
measure to see how it has been suffering from the 
vagaries of weak minds. We are going to place it in 
the hands of impartial Eeason ; so that, for once at 
least, it may become plain to the masses. We will call 
in all the languages and sciences to aid us in exhuming 
its long-buried treasures, in order that the wayfaring 
man, though a fool, may appropriate them. And as to 
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tie clnircli, wio woiild say atigit against onr veneraLle 
motier? We love ier deai'ly. We confess, indeed, 
tiat we love tie green fields and gray luountain-rocks 
ietter tian ier Sabiati services ; nor do we have inn.c]i 
respect for ier Sabbati at all. But we cierisi ier 
memories, and are proud of ier glory. Yet tie people 
do not understand ier mysteries well enougi. Tiey 
do not love ier as muci as we do. Therefore we will 
stir them up to tie performance of long-neglected du- 
ties. Tiey ignorantly cling too proudly to ier foims 
and confessions. But we will aid them to behold ier 
in a better light. We know tie true path of her pros- 
perity, for do you not see that we have been bom and 
bred within ier dear fold ? Let everybody follow us. 
We will bring you into light.” Had outspoken entiinies 
of tie ciiSrci and inspiration, though doubly gifted and 
multipied in number, set themselves to tie same de- 
structive work that engaged tie labors of these so-called 
friends, tiey could not have inflicted half tie injuiy. 
Tiey had razed to tie ground tower after tower of the 
popular faith before their designs wer| discovered. And 
yet we must do them tie credit to say that they dul 
not intend to do tie harm that they eventually accom- 
plished. But human agencies achieve their legitimate 
results without regard to tie motives that give tlusm 
impulse. Ho doubt, many a nationalist, as ho looked 
back from his death-bed on tie ruin to which he had 
contributed, trembled with astonishment at the poison- 
ous fruit of his labors. Christ beheld a broadc-r field 
tian we can see, when he said, “ A man’s foes shall be 
tiey of his own household.” 

This religious exterior has been a powerful auxiliary 
to tie growth of nationalism. In tie earlier stages of 
its history, every utterance regarding tie authenticity 
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of any books of Scripture was carefully guarded. The 
boldest stroke that this species of skepticism bas made 
bas been a recent one, Strauss’ Life of Jesus / but 
tbat work was only tbe outgrowth of long doubt, and 
tbe bonest, frank expression of wbat a certain class of 
Eationalists bad been burning to say for a century. 
Parents wbo sent tbeir sons to tbe university to listen 
to sucb men as Semler, Tbomasius, and Paulus, bad not 
tbe remotest idea tbat institutions of sucb renown for 
learning and religion were at tbat very time tbe botbeds 
of rank infidelity. Even tbe State cabinets tbat con- 
trolled tbe professorial cbairs could not believe for a 
long time tbat men wbo bad been cbosen to teacb 
theology were spending aU tbeir power in corrupting 
tbe religious sentiment of tbe land. Large congrega/- 
tions were sometimes startled with strange announce- 
ments from tbeir pastors, to tbe effect tbat tbe supposed 
miraculous dividing of tbe Red Sea was only occasioned 
by certain natural forces of wind and tide ; tbat all tbe 
rest of tbe Old Testament miracles were pure myths ; 
and tbat many parts of tbe New Testament were writ- 
ten at a later time and by other authors than those 
whose names are usually associated with them. “ Het- , 
erodoxy,” was whispered. But tbe reply was, “ Better 
have heterodoxy than these miserable disputes on Elec- 
tion and tbe Lord’s Supper, to which we have been 
compelled to listen almost ever since Luther laid his 
body down to die.” Fledgling theologians would come 
home from tbe university, and read aloud to tbe family- 
group tbe notes of lectures which they bad beard during 
tbe last semester. Tbe aged pair, looking up in wonder, 
would say, “ Tbe good and great doctors of our Ref- 
ormation never taught sucb things as these.” But tbeir 
sons would answer, “ Ob, tbe world bas grown much 
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wiser since their day. New discoveries in pJiilosopliy 
and science have opened new avenues of tmth, and our 
eyes are blessed that we see, and our ears that we hear. 
Just wait until we get into the pulpit, and we will set 
the people to thinking in a new way.” Tims the 
enemy was sowing tares while the chui’ch wiis dream- 
ing pf a plenteous harvest. 

' Rationalism was very adroit in its initial st<;]ia. Its 
method of betrayal was, Judas-like, to sit in friendly 
intercom’se beside its victim, and afterwards, when the 
fulness of malevolent inspiration had c(»mo, to give the 
fatal Mss in the presence of enemies. The i)e(>]>le did 
not know the ills they were about to suffer until de- 
liverance was well-nigh hopeless. Had Rationalism 
begun by laying down its platfonn and planning the 
work of proof, the forces of the oi)position might have 
been organized. But it commenced without a platform, 
and worked long without one. The systematic theol- 
ogy of Bretschneider would by no means bo accepted 
by the entire class of Rationalistic divines. To g(it a 
fair conception of what has been the aggregabi H((ntim(int 
of the whole class, one must wander through humlreds of 
volumes of exegesis, history, pldlosophy, utkI romance ; 
and these covering a space of many years. Evim when 
you hold up your treasure, and cry “ Eimka ! ” your 
shrewd opponent will coolly say that you hav(! given u 
false interpretation, and have drawn wrong conelusions, 
— that his masters never daimed such an absurdity.* 
Rationalism looked upon Revelation as a tottcsring (idi- 
iice, and set itself busily at work to dcistroy the <intirt! 
superstructure. But sometimes it is tlie surrounding 
vines and trees that shake in the autumn stonn, and 
not the building itself ; and often beneath the worm- 
eaten bark there is a great oaken heart, which ao 
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arm is strong enough, and no axe sufficiently keen to 
cleave. 

Rationalism has been striving to destroy a house 
which was bmlt upon a rock ; and if it fell not, the 
fault lay not in the absence of ingenuity and strength 
of attack, but in the undecayed material and deeply- 
grounded solidity of the structure. 

We are not blind to the extenuating circumstances 
that are adduced for Rationalism. The motives of its 
founders seemed pure enough, Ipr these men held their 
life-task to be the purification of faith from the miscon- 
ceptions of inspiration, and the deliverance of the 
church from the thraldom of stiff formularies. Some 
of their successors held that their labors were only 
philosophical, and hence could not affect theology. 
They aU claimed relationship with the Reformers, and 
with the good and great of aU ages. Bretschneidei 
says that Luther talked of miracles as only fit for the 
ignorant and'vulgar, as apples and pears are for children. 

Raj-vilus tries to prove the great Saxon a Rationalist 
by the following circumstance. The Elector of Bran- 
denburg having asked Luther if it were true that 
he had said he should not stop unless convinced from 
Scripture, received this reply : “ Yes, my lord, unless 
I am convinced by clear and evident reasons ! ” It was 
a favorite view of the Rationalists that the Reformation 
had been produced by Reason asserting her rights ; and 
it was then an easy step to take, when they claimed as 
much right to use Reason within the domain of Prot- 
estantism as their fathers possessed when within the 
nale of Catholicism. 

But there were wide points of difference between 
he Reformers and Rationalists. The former would 
etum to the spirit and letter of the Word of God, 
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wliile tlie latter did not hesitate to depait jfrom "botli. 
The former accepted the Bible as it is, mahiag Faith 
its interpreter ; the latter would only construe its utter- 
ances as Reason would dictate. 

With the Reformers there was a conflict between 
the Bible and the Roman church, but harmony between 
Reason and the Bible ; hence these two homogeneous 
elements should be united and the rebellious one for- 
ever discarded. But with the Rationalists there was 
an irreconcilable difference between Reason and Reve- 
lation, and the latter must be moulded into whatever 
shape the former chose to mark out. The Reformera 
celebrated the reunion of both ; but the Rationalists 
never rested as long as there was any hope of putting 
asunder those whom they believed God had never 
joined together. But the later Rationalists, least of all, 
could claim consanguinity with the Reformers. How 
could they who banished miracles from the Scriptures 
and reduced Christ to a much lower personality than 
even the Ebionites declared him to be, dare to range 
themselves in the cirde of the honored ones who had 
unsealed the long-locked treasures of inspiration, and 
ieclai'ed that Christ, instead of being an inferior Soersv 
tes, was divine, and the only worthy mediator botwe<;ii 
Grod and man? After we accept evoiy reasonable 
ipology for this destructive skepticism there will still 
be found a large balance against it. There are four (!On- 
siderations which must always be borne in mind wh<(n 
we would decide on the character of any develo2)iuent . 
)f religious doubt and innovation. 1. The neomityfor 
'te origm <md develcyoment ; % lu poin t of attach ; 3. 
The spi/rit with which it conducts its warfare / and 4. 
The success which it achieves. 

Let us see how Rationalism stands the test of these 
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criteria. It imist be confessed that tbe German Prot- 
estant cburcb, both tbe Lutberan and Reformed, calleci 
loudly for reinvigoration. But it was Paitb, not Rea 
son, that conld fumisb tbe remedy. Tbe Pietistic in 
fluence was gaining ground and fast acbieving a good 
work ; but it was reprobated by tbe idolaters of Rea 
son, and tbe tender plant was touched by tbe fatal frost 
Had Pietism, witb all its extravagances, been fostered 
by tbe intellect of tbe pulpits and imiversities it would 
have accomplisbed tbe same work for Germany in tbe 
seventeenth that tbe Wesleys and Wbitefield wrought 
in England in tbe eighteenth century. There was no 
call for Rationalism, though its literary contributions 
to tbe church and tbe times will eventually be highly 
useful ; but they were dl-timed in that season of remark- 
able religious doubt. It was tbe warmth of tbe heart, 
and not tbe cold logic of tbe intellect that could rejuve- 
nate tbe church. 

Nor do we find tbe position of Rationalism to be 
any better when we call to mind that it really ac- 
knowledges no hallowed ground. It attacked tbe most 
endeared doctrines of our faith, and applied its enginery 
to those very parts of our citadel which we would be 
most likely to defend tbe longest. Had it contented 
itself witb tbe mere discussion of minor points, witb 
here and there a quibble about a miracle or a prophecy, 
we could excuse many of its vagaries on tbe score of 
enthusiasm. But its premiss was, “We will accept 
nothing between tbe two lids of this Book if our Rea- 
son cannot fathom it.” Hence, all truth, every book 
of the Bible, even tbe sacraments of tbe church, came 
in for their share of discussion and pruning. In this 
respect Rationalism takes rank as one of tbe most cor- 
rupt tendencies of infidelity which appears anywhere 
3 
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upon tie page of ecclesiastical iistoiy. But do we find 
its spirit mild and amiable ? Some of tie Eationalists 
were naturally men of admirable temperament, but tiis 
was no efiect of tieir faiti. Tie most lamentable fea- 
ture of tiis wiole system was tie rutiless ciaracter of 
its warfare. Tie professions of love for tie Scriptures 
and tie ciurdh., wiici we so often meet with in tie 
writings of tie early Kationalistic divines, were soon laid 
aside. Tie demon of destruction presided over tie 
storm. And tie work of ruin was rapid, by forced 
marcies and tirougi devious patis, — in tie true mili- 
tary style. Wien tie iour of figit came tiere was no 
swerving. Men full of tie spirit of a bad cause will 
sometimes figit as valiantly as othera for a good one ; 
but it is tien tiat God determines tie victor. Tie 
evangelical Oiristians of Protestant Gennany saw tieir 
banner captured by tieir foes. And it was tieir foes 
wio gave tie first fire ; but tiey will not be so fortunate 
in tie last encounter. We challenge Deism and csvou 
Atieism itself, to furnisi proof of a more malignant 
antipatiy to some of tie cardinal doctrines of tie com- 
mon faiti of Ciristendom tian nationalism ias pro- 
duced in certain ones of its exjronents, and wiici w(? 
siall strive to expose in future piiges of tiis work. 
Some of tie Eationalists were Join-like in all ti<\y did, 
save wien tiey discussed tie holy trutis of inspiration. 
Tien tiey were possessed by tie evil spirit. Nowhercs 
can we find a more deplorable example of tins disastrous 
effects of a false creed on tie human ciaracbn*. Jt is 
an infallible law of our nature tiat tie mind, not less 
than tie body, becomes depraved by an impure di(!t. 
Many persons have been permanently injured by 
reading the Briffe uber dm Ratwiidunvm^ and other 
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works wHcli Rationalisiii lias puTjlislied against tlie 
doctrines of Revelation. 

As far as tie completeness and speed of the work 
of Rationalism are concerned we shall find that it ranks 
with the most rapid and destructive errors that have 
ever risen in conflict with the church. Instead of striv- 
ing to build up a land that had so long been cursed 
with the blight of Papacy, and had not yet been re- 
deemed a full century, this evil brought its quota of 
poison into the university, the pulpit, and the house- 
hold circle. Nor did it cease, as we shall see, until it 
corrupted nearly all the land for several generations. 
To-day the humblest peasant who steps on our shore at 
Castle Garden will stare in wonder as you speak of the 
final judgment, the immortality of the soul, and the 
authenticity of the Scriptures. Naturalism could not 
live thus long in Italy, nor Deism in England, nor th^ 
blind Atheism of the Encyclopaedists in France fneifEer 
in either land was the work of destruction so complete. 

But the church has proved herself able to depose 
many coo'rv^tiom of her faith,' yet this attaole wpon her 
faith she has still to vanquish thoroughly. It is not 
works on the evidences of Christianity that she needs 
for the consummation of her great aim ; and we trust 
that, by the divine blessing, the inquiry into the va- 
garies of Reason upon which we are now.^ entering will 
not be without its effect upon the young mind of 
America. Our task is simply to lift the finger of warn- 
ing against the increasing influx of Rationalistic ten- 
dencies from France and England; which lands had 
first received them from Germany. One of our great dan- 
gers lies in permitting Rea,son to take our premises and 
build her own conclusions upon them. There is an in- 
timate union between theolosrv and philosophy; and 
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an3H:liiiig leas than the pursuit and cultivation of a 
sound philosophy will endanger our theology. Tenny- 
son gives a beautiful word of advice when he says : 


‘‘ Hold thoti the good : define it well : 

Tor fear divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the Lords of HeU.” 



CHAPTEK I. 

OONTEOVEBSIAL PERIOD SDOOEEDIIIGI- THE EEPOEMATIOH. 

A 'WOEK of sucIl magnitude as tlie Reformation could 
not easily be consummated in one generation. The 
real severance from tbe Roman Catholic church was 
effected by Luther and Melanchthon; but these men 
did not live long enough to give the symmetry and 
polish to their work which it really needed. Unfor- 
tunately, their successors failed to perform the necessary 
task. But lofty as our ideas of the Reformation should 
be, we must not be blind to the fact that German 
Protestantism bears sad evidences of early mismanage- 
ment. To-day, the Sabbath in Prussia, Baden, and aU the 
Protestant nationalities is hardly distinguishable from 
that of Bavaria, Austria, Belgium, or Prance. But a 
few bold words from Martin Luther on the sanctity of 
that day, as the Scriptmes declare it, would have made 
it as holy in Germany as it now is in England and the 
United States. Another error, not so great in itself as 
in the evils it induced, was the concessions which Prot- 
estantism granted to the civil magistrate. The friendly 
and heroic part which the Electcsr of Saxony took in 
the labors of the Reformers, made it a matter of defer- 
ence to vest much ecclesiastical authority in the civil 
head. But when, in later years, this confidence was 
abused, it was not so easy to alter the conditions of- 
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power. We see in tMs very fact one of tlie underlying 
causes of tlie great Eationalistic defection. The indi- 
vidual conscience was allowed almost no freedom at 
certain periods. The slightest deviation from the mere 
expression of doctrine was visited with severe penalty. 
Strigel was imprisoned ; Hardenherg was deposed and 
banished ; Peucer doomed to ten years’ imprisonment ; 
Cracau put to death on the slightest pretences ; and 
Huher was deposed and expatriated for a mere varia 
tion in stating the Lutheran doctrine that none are 
excluded from salvation.’- 

There were several causes which contributed to the 
intemperate controversies that sprang up immediately 
after the Keformation. The Reformers were involved 
in serious disputes among themselves. Had Luther' 
and Zwinglius never uttered the word Cons^>' 9 tan- 
Uation they would have gained multitudes to the 
cause they both loved so dearly. Many other (|_uca- 
tions, which unfortunately occupied so much public 
attention, caused minute divisions among tliose who 
should have stood firm and united in that plastic period 
of the great movement. But it is to the numerous con- 
fessions of faith that we must attribute most of these 
controversies. Perhaps the grave charaefrir of the mas-,, 
ter-points at issue with Romimism demanded these 
closely-succeeding expressions of doctrinal opinion, ; but 
we question if the advantage was not much less than 
the outlay. First of all came Melanchthon’s cclebrafrsd 
Augshwrg Confession, in 1530., The Roman Catholics 
replied by their Confutation, which, in turn, was an- 
swered by Melanchthon in the Apology of tlta Confes 
sion. Luther followed in 1536-’37 with his Articles 
of 8m(doaM, and still later by his two Catechisms. In 

' Pusey, Historical Xrh^mry.^ pp. 16, 17, 
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1577 came tlie JFormvla Qtxtvcordm^ and in 1580 tlie 
symTbolical canon entitled Liler Qonoordioe. 

Amid this mass of doctrinal opinion in which many 
conflicting points were easy enough to find, it was no 
small task to know what to accept. The air was filled 
with the sounds of strife. Those who had fought so 
steadfastly against Papacy were now turning their 
weapons in deadly strife against each other. 

The very names by which ^ hurc h__ History has 
recorded the memory of these strifes indicate the real 
littleness of many of the points in question. The An-* 
tinomian Controversy originated with John Agricola 
during Luther’s life-time. Agricola, in many severe 
expressions, contended against the utility of the Law ; 
though Mosheim thinks he intended to say nothing 
more than that the ten laws of Moses were intended 
chiefly for the Jews, and that Christians are warranted 
in laying them aside. The Adiaphoristio Controversy 
was caused by the difference between the moderate views 
of Melanchthon and the more rigid doctrines of the 
orthodox Lutherans. We have next the controversy 
between George Major and Nicolas Amsdorf, as to 
whether good works are necessary to salvation, or 
whether they possess a dangerous tendency. The 
Syn^rgiMio Cont/rovefrsy considered the relations of 
divine grace and human liberty. The dispute between 
Victorin Strigel and Matthias Placius was on the na- 
ture of Original Sin. Then we have the Osiandric 
Controversy^ on the relation of justification to sanctifi- 
cation ; and the Orypto-Cal/vinistic Controversy, con- 
cerning the Lord’s Supper, which extended through the 
Palatinate to Bremen and through Saxony. The 
Formvda ConcordicB thus sums up the Lutheran contro- 
versies : 1. Against the Antinomians insisting on the 
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preacldng of the law. 2. Justification as a declarative 
act, agaiast Osiauder; good works ai'e its fruits. 3. 
Synergism is disavowed, but the difficulty left indefinite. 
4. Adiaphora are admitted, but in times of ti'ial de- 
clared to be important. 5. Consubstantiation, and 
ubiquity of Christ’s body. 

Ihe Reformed or Calvinistic church was likewise 
engaged in doctrinal disputation, but there was more 
internal unity. Hence, while Calvinism was rooting 
itself in England, Scotland, and Holland, Lutheranism 
was spending itself in internal strife. 

The SyneretisUG Ooni^ov&rsy was remarkable on 
iccount of. the great men who engaged in it and the 
noble purpose which caused it. It arose from an at- 
tempt to reconcile aU the disputants under the Apostles’ 
Creed. 

,l3:eQrge Calixtus was the chief actor in the move- 
ment. He was a most cultivated theologian. But, like 
so many of his fellow countrymen, whose merits have 
not yet been appreciated by the English-speaking people, 
he is little known to our readers of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. He applied himself first to the study of the 
Church Fathers, poring over their voluminous prodius- 
tions with all the zeal of an enthushust. He was eug(it‘ 
to gain an insight into contemporam^ous theology as it 
was believed and practised by all the sects, lie con- 
cluded that he could gain his object only by travel and 
personal observation. Consequently, ho oommenced a 
tour through Belgium, England, France, and various 
parts of Germany. Nor did he hasten from one place 
to another, but continued a length of time, in order to 
become imbued with the local spirit, make the ac- 
quaintance of the most illustrious men, hold conversa- 
tions with them, and commit his thoughts to writing. 
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On. Ms return ie commenced the labors of a professor 
of theology at Helmstedt Thus, few men ever brought 
to their aid njore extensive acquirements than Calixtus. 
Besides the advantages he derived from his travels, he 
was possessed of strong and brilliant natural talents. 
He was bold and striking in Ms style; had great 
originality of conception, and remarkable logical acute- 
ness. Yet he received but little justice from his gener- 
ation ; for almost everything he wrote was made the 
theme of mad disputes and violent abuse. 

The controversies of the period made a profound 
impression on the mind of Calixtus. The anger and 
personality with which they were conducted were 
sufficient proof to him of the little service they were 
able to contribute to either the improvemeirt of 
theology or the religious growth of the people. To 
reconcile the various sects was the dream of his whole 
life. Referring to his early desires in this direction, he 
thus wrote in later years ; “ I was cogitating methods, 
even at that early age, for mitigating the feuds and dis- 
sensions of Christians. . . . One thing, however, 
is clear, that if men’s minds were not bound by preju- 
dices, they would remit a great deal of rigor.” ^ Those 
were sincere words, too, which he said on beholding 
the r§gi5,or of se^tariaqism : “ If I may but help towards 
“iSe healing of our schisms, I will shrink from no cares 
and no night- watchings ; no effort and no dangers;! 
. . nay, I will never spare either my life or my' 

blood, if so be I may purchase the peace of the church. 
For nothing can ever be laid upon 'me so heavy but! 
that I would undertake it, not only with readiness, but 
also with gladness.” The abuses of preaching, then 
prevalent, were also a theme of intAise sorrow to him. 

^ Eeapovmm MogimimM TTieologU, p. 129. 
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Wliat some of them were may be easily gathered from 
a passage in his course of lectures on the Four Evangel- 
ists to the students of Helmstedt. “ It is evident,” he 
says, “that in every interpretation the chief heed is to be 
given to the literal senae. In every address to the 
people this must be made the principal point — so to 
explain the text of Scripture that men may understand 
what the Holy Spirit chiefly and primarily intends to 
teach by it. Inasmuch, too, as the language is ad- 
dressed to the people, it is the part of prudence to de- 
cide what words may suit their capacity. We should 
strive to state the fact on the doctrine itself in words as 
fitting and simple as possible, and (omitting all con- 
troversial subtleties) to prove the truth as fai* as it is 
necessary for salvation to be known, by a few words 
of Scripture : — ^few, that they may not escape the 
memory of the hearers ; evident and convincing, lost the 
proofs seem doubtful, and the minds of the more intelli- 
gent be left in suspense and be disturbed to their very 
exceeding harm. The words of the Fathers (if used by 
way of evidence) should be used sparingly and with 
caution ; lest the ignorant should confound the Ai)OHtles 
and Prophets with the Fathers, and persuade themHolviiS 
that aU have equal authority. For it is to be boine 
in mind that sermons are preached not so much for the 
benefit of the le-arned as for the sake of the people 
generally; that they may be rightly instructed in the 
doctrine of salvation and of Christian morals. In the 
meantime we must do our best to satisfy dll; that the 
simple be not left without needful teaching ; the more 
acute find no want of force and argument ; nor the 
learned charge the preacher with a pride of knowledge 
foreign to the occasion and not always thorougL” 

^ €onc, in Henke, vol. I, p. 274, note* 
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In Ms first controversial work, Qhief Points of the 
GhrisUcm Pdigion^ Oalixtns gave expression to many 
solid thoughts, which subsequently produced an abun- 
dant harvest. His Theological Ajjparatus was written 
for young ministers, and designed to meet the imme- 
diate necessities of the times. But it is to his great 
work, the Desvre and Effort for Ecdesiasticcd Concord, 
that we must turn to find the true man spending his 
greatest power toward the unification of Christiana 
In terms of communion, he contends, we must distin- 
guish between what is, and what is not, essential to 
salvation. In all that relates to the Christian mysteries 
V7e must content ourselves with the qmd and not dis- 
pute about the quo modo. In stating these mysteries 
we should use the simplest language. There is a nat- 
ural brotherhood of men, and this should bind them 
together in matters of religion. We must love all 
men, even idolaters, in order to save them. The Jews 
and Mohammedans stand nearer to us than they, and 
we should cherish affection also for them. Those who 
are most closely united to us are all who believe that 
they can be saved only by the merits of Christ. All 
who thus recognize the saving power of Christ are 
members of Ms body, brothers and sisters with Mm. 
We should live, therefore, as members of one family, 
though adhering to different sects. 

But we must not be neutral Every one should 
join the church to which his own conscientious convio- 
ions would lead him. Yet when we do tMs, we must 
ove all who think differently. Those who have been 
nartyrs for the Christian faith were in the light path ; 
ye cannot do better than to follow them in love and 
loctrine. The outpouring of the Spirit would be 
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meagre indeed if tlie clmrcli existed for tie stringeht 
Lutlierans alone.’- 

But the intense desire of CaJixtus to unite the 
various Christian bodies was poorly rewarded by the 
sympathy of his contemporaries. He was charged with 
religious indifference because he looked with mildness 
on those who differed from him. Though a strict 
Lutheran, he was accused of secretly favoring the Re- 
formed church ; and Arianism and Judaism were im- 
puted to him, because he thought that the doctrine of 
the Trinity was not revealed with equal clearness in the 
Old and Hew Testaments ! When he affirmed thattK! 
epithets Lutheran, Reformed, and Romanist should not 
destroy the idea of Christian in each, he was foully vili- 
fied for opening the gate of heaven to the abandonoti 
of all the earth. A friendly man said that he was “ i 
good and venerable theologian,” and for tliis utterancj 
the offender was subjected to a heavy fine. Tlui frieiidi 
of Calixtus were termed by one individual “blood 
hounds and peijurers.” Aoiother declared that “he 
tuned his lyre to Judaizers and Aiianizers and Ro- 
manizers and Calvinizers, and that he showed a spirit 
so coarse and shameless that never the like had Ixtcm 
before.” Still another compared him to Julian the 
Apostate. 

But previous controversies and the ever-incn^jising 
points of divergence had so estranged the difteron-t 
churches that the labors of Calixtus to unite tlmm 
proved unavailing. His influence was lessoned because 
of the disputes into which his bold undertaking led 
him. But he quickened national thought, turned th(v 
ologians to looking deeper into the Scriptures than 
had been the practice since the Reformation, and estab* 

' Dowdiag, X4fe md Oorre^ondenee of pp« 818-815, 
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lisied tte difference between tie essential and non> 
essential in matters of faitb. The cause of his failure 
to unite the discordant church was his fearless attack 
on popular error. But his disappointment detracts 
nothing from the gi'andeur of his work ; and his name 
is one which will not be denied its meed of praise when 
theological peace is once more restored to Germany. 
No generation can duly value a character whose life 
is not in consonance with the prevailing spirit of that 
generation. As the military hero must not expect his 
greenest laurels in time of peace, and as the sage must 
not dream of praise in an uncultivated period, so must 
such men as George Calixtus wait for a coming day 
whose untainted atmosphere will be in harmony with 
their own pure life and thoughts. 

The spirituality of the German church having 
suffered mateiially from the controversies of which we 
have spoken, the beneficial results of the Eeformation 
were greatly endangered by them. The German version 
of the Bible had been an incalculable blessing to 
the masses; and the commentaries written by the 
Eeformers and their immediate suco^ssors gave prom- 
ise of a wide-spread Scriptural knowledge. But 
the religious disputes distracted the mind from this 
necessary department of thought, and neutralized much 
of the good which would otherwise have been lasting. 
The danger in which the Protestant church now stood 
was great. Sectarian strife, formalism, neglect of the 
high functions of the pastorate, and other flagrant evils 
of the day, made the devout and far-seeing tremble for 
the cause which had engaged the great minds of the 
Eeformation era. What could be done I A steady and 
^gantic effort was necessary to be made or the great 
Eeformation would die by its own hand. Happily 
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there were men, though somewhat removed at jSi'st from 
public observation, whom God was intending to employ 
as conservative agents. Often in the history of the 
church, when thei'e has been no prospect of success and 
progress, and when the votaries of error seemed every- 
where triumphant, God was secretly preparing the in 
strumentality which, Joseph-like, would in due time 
perfoim the work of preservation and restoration. 
There have been pessimists who were ever ready to 
cry : “ Lord, they have killed thy prophets, and digged 
down thine altars ; and I am left alone, and they seek 
my life.” But when the hour of crisis came, God’s an- 
swer was heard : “ I have reserved to myself seven 
thousand men who have not bowed the knee to Baal.” 
This was true at the present period, for there wore a 
few men whose services were destined to be of ginat 
value to the Protestantism of Europe. 

"We mention first of all the prince of mystics, Jacob 
Boehme, shoemaker of Gorlitz. Gieselor clioostss to 
stigmatize him with “ contempt of all CLristianity of 
the letter and of all scientific theology ; ” but men can 
only be measure(^by the standard of their age. Did 
they serve their generation well ? If so, we grant tluan 
all honor for their work. Let Boehme bo t<iHto(l by 
this method, and we do not fear the result. Wo arcs 
not unmindful of many of his absurd notions, of the 
fanaticism of his followers — ^for which ho is not in the 
least chargeable — and of the many exti'avagaueos scat- 
tered through his twenty-eight treatises. But that he 
intended well, served his church and his Master, led 
thousands to self-examination, taught his nation that 
controversy was not the path to success or immoitality, 
his whole career proves beyond confutation. 

His life, from beginning to end, is a marvel He 
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was born of poor peasant parentage in 1575 j and, after 
being taugbt to read and write, was apprenticed to 
a shoemaker. His time was divided between reading 
bis Bible, going to cbnrch, making shoes, and taking 
care of the cow. But in that boy’s heart there were 
as deep a conscientiousness, imperturbable patience, 
purity of soul, and love of God as can be found in a 
like period of spiritual dearth. Having reproved his 
master one day, he was dispatched on his apprentice- 
pilgrimage somewhat sooner than he had anticipated. 
It has been truthfully said of him that his characteristic 
lay in his pneumatic realism. His was ecstacy of the 
loftiest type ; but with him it was something almost 
tangible, real,, and akin to actual life. A late author, 
the lamented Vaughan, thus fancies him: “ Behold him 
early in his study, with bolted door. The boy must 
see to the shop to-day, no sublunary care of awl or 
leather, customers and groschen, must check the rushing 
flood of thought. The sunshine streams in emblem, to 
his high-raised phantasy, of a more glorious bght. As 
he writes, the thin cheeks are flushed, the gray eye 
kindles, the whole frame is damp, and trembling with 
excitement. Sheet after sheet is covered. The head* 
long pen, too precipitate for caligraphy, for punctuation, 
for spelling, for syntax, dashes on. The lines which 
darken down the waiting page axe, to the writer, fur- 
rows, into which heaven is raining a driven shower of 
celestial seed. On the chapters thus fiercely written the 
eye of the modem student rests, cool and critical, wearily 
scanning paragraphs, digressive as Juliet’s nurse, and 
protesting, with contracting eyebrow, that this easy 
writing is abominably hard to read.” ^ 

He was four times in ecstacy. He writes of him- 

1 Mows with the MysUca^ voL 2, p. 67. 
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self; “ I have never desired to know anything of divine 
mystery ; much less have I wished to seek or find it. 
I sought only the heart of Jesus Christ, that there 
I might hide myself from the anger of God and the 
grasp of the devil. And I have besought God to grant 
me his gi’ace and Holy Spirit, that he would lead me 
and take from me everything that would tend to 
alienate me from him ; that I might lose my own will 
in his, and that I might be his child in his son Jesiis 
Christ. While in this earnest seeking and longing, the 
door has opened before me, so that I have seen and 
learned more in a quarter of an hour than I could have 
gained in many years at great schools. . . . When 

I think why it is that I ’(vrite as I do, I learn that my 
spirit is set on fire of this spiiit about which I write. 
K I w ould set down other things, I cannot do it : a 
living fire seems to be kindled up within me. I have 
prayed God many hundreds of times, weeping, that if 
my knowledge did not contribute to his honor and the 
improvement of my brethren^ he would take it away 
firom me, and hold me only in his love. But I foxmd 
that my weeping only made the inner fire bum all the 
more ; and it has been in such ecstacy and knowledge 
that I have composed my works.” 

The Aur&i'a was his greatest production. His ex- 
treme modesty forbade the publicaition of it; and it 
was first discovered accidentally in manusci-iirt by a 
nobleman who was visiting him. Of the literary char- 
acter of his works Schlegel says : ‘‘ If we consider him 
merely as a poet, and in comparison with other Chris- 
tian poets who have attempted the same supernatural 
themes — such as Klopstock, Milton, or even Dante, — 
we shall find that in fulness of emotion and depth of 
imagination he almost surpasses them. And in poetic 
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expression and single beauties be does not stand a whit 
behind them. The great inteUectnal wealth of the 
German language has rarely been revealed to such an 
extent in any age as in this writer. His power of 
imagery flowed from an inexhaustible foxmtain.” His 
last words declared the inward life of the man, “ O Lord 
of Sabaoth save me according to thy pleasure ! 0 thou 
crucified Lord Jesus Christ, have mercy on me, and 
take me to thy kingdom! Now I am going into 
Paradise I ” 

John Arndt was not the subtle mystic that Boehme 
was, and his writings are subjected to fewer misappre- 
hensions. The service he rendered the church and 
the cause of truth was important ; and his influence is 
still felt upon the practical life of the German people. 
While yet young he no sooner became awakened to his 
spiritual condition then he saw the great religious de- 
fects of his day. He flbrst yielded to the prevalent pas- 
sion for the study of chemistry and medicine; but, 
through a severe illness, he was subsequently led to 
give himself to the seiwice of God. But few works 
have obtained the celebrity which his Trm Ohi'istimity 
has enjoyed, not only while its author lived, but at 
every peiiod since that time. He was induced to write 
it on account of the controversial and formal spirit 
which petrified the church. In a letter to Duke Au- 
gustus, in 1621, he thus explained his motives : “ I have 
first endeavored to withdraw the minds of students and 
preachers from this disputation and contentious theol- 
ogy which threatens to bring upon us once more the 
evil of a scholastic theology. Another reason that has 
impelled me to this course is my strong desire to incline 
dead Christians to become fruitful A third one is tO' 
lead people from the study of human theory and science 
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to tie real exercise of faiti and devotion. A fourth 
reason is to show what that true Christian iife is which 
harmonizes with vital faith — and what that is which 
Paul meant when he said, ‘ I live; yet not I, hut Christ 
liveth in me.’ ” 

Immediately after the publication of the Ti'UQ 
Ch^tiardty it found a hearty welcome. The leai'ned 
and ignorant took equal pleasure in its living thoughts. 
Next to the Bible and Kempis’ Imitabion of OTiHst, it 
has been circulated more widely on the Continent than 
any other book. It was translated into all the Eu- 
ropean languages, and missionaries rendered it into 
heathen tongues. The Boman Catholics received it, 
and claimed it as one of their treasures. When Pro- 
fessor Anton visited the Jesuit Library at Madxid, in 
1687, he inquired for the best ascetical wiiter. The 
librarian produced a copy of .^-ndt’s Tz-ue 
which, though without preface or introduction, had this 
simple expression on the first page : “ Tim hooh is tmm 
edifying than aU others” 

The spirit with which Arndt wrote all his works was 
calm and heavenly. He possessed that boantiful Mo- 
ravian type of character which defied poi'secutiou by 
its submission, love, tenderness, and energy. In referring 
to his many enemies he wrote on one occasion, “ I am 
delighted to suffer, and I would endure a thousand 
times more, sooner than bury my talent.” He was 
somewhat ascetical in temperament, but he dilfisred from 
all that class of thinkers by the clearness of his appro- 
ciation of the wants of his time and his unwearic<r ef- 
forts to meet them successfully. Pie did not escape 
the censure of mysticism; for that was more than 
any devout spirit in that age could expect. Some of 
the moat learned took umbrage at his ardent senti- 
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ments and bitter complaint at the impiety of his 
times. The opposition to him was well organized, and 
continued long after his death. Even at the end of 
the seventeenth century we find various writers re- 
plying to his celebrated work. But all the blows of 
his adversaries have only tended to deepen the love of 
the people for his name and writings. It is not an nn- 
frequent occurrence for minds in Giermany, even at 
the present day, to be led to accept the truths of the 
Grospel by the reading of the True Oh/ristiardfy. What 
Thomas a Kempis was to the pre-Reformation age, 
Fenelon to France, and Jeremy Taylor to England, 
John Arndt has been to the Protestant countries of the 
Continent for the last three centuries. Superintend- 
ent Wagner only gave expression to the world’s real 
conviction when he wrote of him : “ Vi/r jpladdus^ ccm- 
dvdm, pirn et doctusP 

A personal friend and spiritual son of Arndt, John 
Gerhard, followed closely in his footsteps. He was’ 
possessed of the same general characteristics which 
we have traced in connection with the two preceding 
names. His love was boundless, his spirit unruffled, his 
piety deep and lasting. He was more serviceable in 
some respects to the interests of the orthodox church 
than any other theologian of that time. Like Arndt 
he had been inclined to the study of medicine, but a 
dangerous sickness turned his mind to religions contem- 
plation and to the study of theology. His mental ca- 
pacities had been cast in a great mould. He grasped 
whatever he undertook with gigantic coraprehensionu 
His attainments were so rapid that at the age of 
twenty-four he received the degree of doctor of di- 
vinity ; and, somewhat later, was the most famous and 
admired of all the professors of the university of 
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Jena. His influence was such that princes placed 
themselves before him for his counsel, and the highest 
ecclesiastical tribunals deemed themselves honored in 
receiving a share of his attention. His works embrace 
the departments of exegesis, doctrine, and practical re- 
ligion. 

But it was chiefly the two former branches of the- 
ology that engaged his attention. In his Exegetical 
Eb^liGation of Pmtimla/r Passages he accomplished an 
important service for the church. He introduced all 
the leading doctrines of inspiration into this work, and 
discussed the merits of contemporary controversy in 
connection with them. He explained those almost in- 
definable terms which had been so variously employed 
by the schoolmen, and summed up the literature on the 
points in question. His style was prolix but his con- 
clusions carried great weight with them. As a sjxici- 
men of his tedious method, he begins his discussion of 
original sin with the questions, “ Is there such a thing 
as original sin ? Then, what is it? "What is its sub- 
ject ? How is it continued ? ” Many other inquiries • 
are made in the same manner, hut it is only after a hun- 
dred pages have been passed over that he gives his own 
definition of it. But we should not smile at such lati- 
tude of style when we remember the lit(ira.ry standard 
of those times. The German language was then in ibs 
plastic state ; and by far the greatei' portion of wrihira 
had been much more interested in gaining i)oints than 
rounding periods. It is almost a hopeless task to wade 
through the ridiculously lengthy terms of the seven- 
teenth century. But it may be said, in their defence, 
that the method of verbose composition was not with- 
out some appearance of utility. The intelligence of the 
reader could not be relied upon to such an extent as 
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now, and the eager eyes of so many opponents made it 
necessary to guard every word of importance with a 
wall of sentences. 

We have now to mention a fourth actor in the great 
drama of these dangerous times, John Valentine Andrea. 
His mind was not of the serious tone that marked the 
other writers of whom we have spoken. That he look- 
ed deeply, calmly, and wisely into the surrounding 
evils no one can doubt. Every work he wrote estab- 
lished this fact. But the method which he adopted to 
cure them was of a totally different order from that 
employed by others. His personal history bears all the 
evidences of romance. He was the son of a poor 
widow, who, having spent all her property to give him 
an education, found her boy at the conclusion of his 
studies desirous of making the usual academic tour. 
She has but a pittance left, so she puts into his hand 
twelve kreutzer, and a rusty old coin, as a pocketpiece. 
Her eyes follow him until they are blinded in a flood of 
tears. Yeai-s pass on and Valentine comes home, hav- 
ing travelled, by dint of self-denial and perseverance, 
over the moat interesting portions of the Continent. 
He returns to the fatherland and settles quietly down 
as an orthodox Lutheran pastor. 

It is now that the evils of his generation loom up 
before him in terrible blackness. He attacks them 
by satire. He aits down and writes a little book, ded- 
icated to all the great men of Europe, and entitled, 
The Discovei-y of the Brotherhood of the Honorable 
Ord^ of the Hohj Cross. This work aims to show that 
there had once lived a certain Christian Kosenkranz. 
He was a man of remarkable learning, and communi- 
cated his knowledge to eight disciples, who lived with 
him, in a house called the Temple of the Holy Ghost. 
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This building has come to light, and behold the uncor- 
rupted body of Eosenkranz, who has been dead a hun- 
dred and twenty years ! The various disciples whom 
he left, and who are scattered throughout Germany, 
claim to be true Protestants, and call upon all men to 
help them in their efforts to promote learning and I’e- 
ligion They possess great secrets and the world ought 
to know them. They are perfectly at home in bottling 
the elixir of life, and have been in possession of the 
philosopher’s stone a long time. Their great object 
is to benefit their fellow creatures. Who will follow 
them? 

Such was the burden of Andrea’s little book. The 
consequence was, it set all Germany on fire. People 
never dreamed for a moment that it was a burlesque on 
the times. Thousands left their labor to follow tlui ad- 
vice of the earnest disciples of Rosenkranz. On s(ieing 
that he had caused some mischief, Andrea wrote book 
after book af&rming that his previous one on Oliristiau 
Rosenkranz was a pure fiction intond(id to teach a use- 
ful lesson. But nobody believed him ; the i)cople were 
sure that they could not be so sadly dticcived. TTis 
first work was the only one that was heartily reeciived ; 
and multitudes ran mad after the fabulous knowUwlge 
of the famous master and his imagiuai’y disciphw. But 
when the land awoke to the real idea of Andrea, the 
reaction was tremendous. Perhaps no satire, not even 
the Laus Sindtitm of Erasmus, created such a fury of 
excitement as this ; seldom has one been followed with 
more astounding and beneficial results. Wo say henefi- 
oid from purpose ; for Andrea succeeded m attracting 
the jgapnlcm' mind from Us old Jicddts of contrmersy. 
This was his great service. As a man he was of unex- 
ceptionable life and ardent sympathies. He passed 
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peacefully to his rest after uttering the words, “ It is 
our joy that our names are written in the Book of Life.’ 

Thus were these devoted men performing theii 
great mission of improving the life of the Church. W( 
shall soon see how low the current of that life was, and 
how great the burden placed upon them. Each one 
had his special endowment, and was eminently quali 
fied to contribute to a more healthy religious tone 
throBghout the Protestant lands. But, after all, their 
work was only preparative. The culmination of their 
labors was, in later yearn, the great Pietistic Reform ; 
and they marked out the path along which Spener 
subsequently passed. Theirs was a great part in the 
drama of providence ; but their achievements would 
have accomplished no permanent advantage had they 
not been succeeded by the triumphs of the Father of 
Pietism. It has sometimes been a noticeable part of the 
divine plan in our great struggles with the powers of 
darkness, that, when the heroes of truth fall at their 
post, the contest does not need to rage long before 
others, with hearts of equal fervor and weapons more 
brightly polished, take their places in the advancing 
lines. What wonder, then, that, by and by, the moun- 
tains echo back the shouts of victory ! 



CHAPTER II. 

RELIGIOUS OONDITIOIsr OP THE PROTESTANT OHTTROH AT THE 
PEACE OP WESTPHALIA— 1648. 

Theological stripe was the precursor of the all-de- 
vastating Thirty Years’ War. The forces had been long 
at work before the fearful carnage began. The princi- 
ples involved were of such moment that, whatever 
power took part in the struggle, did so with all the 
energy with which it was endowed. The Emperor Ru- 
dolph II. had, in 1609, guaranteed to Bohemia the lib- 
erty of Protestantism, but his successor, Matthias, vio- 
lated the pledge by preventing the erection of a Protest- 
ant church edifice. The imperial councillors were cast 
out of the window; the priests driven off; and the 
Elector Frederick V. of the Palatinate, chosen King of 
Bohemia But the Protestants were overcome. li'erdi- 
nand II. tore up the imperial pledge ; led back the 
priests into authority, and expelled the Protestant clergy. 
Certain concessions having been previously made to the 
Ih’ptestants, Ferdinand II. issued in 1629 his infamous 
JEdiot of ItesUtuUon, by which the Protestants were to 
deliver up all the monasteries confiscated after the 
Treaty of Passau. Calvinists were excluded fi’om the 
Peace; and the Catholic States were granted uncondi- 
tional liberty to suppress Protestantism in their heredi- 
tary countries.* The fearful carnage commenced in bit- 

* Etirtz, Chweh BUtory, voL 11, p. I'fV. 
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ter earnestness. No war was ever carried on with more 
desperation ; none can be found more repulsive in bru- 
tality, or more beautiful in fortitude and sublime in 
bravery. Grreat sanguinary contests often receive their 
appellation from the influences that produce them, or the 
nations conducting them ; but this one, extending from 
1618 to 1648, combined all these elements to such an 
extent that the historian finds it most convenient to de- 
nominate it by the period of its dui'ation. It was the 
bloody mould in which the continent of Europe received 
its modern shape. It extended, with but slight excep- 
tions, over the entire extent of Germany. Some por- 
tions of that singularly picturesque country were per- 
mitted to hope for immunity from its devastations ; but, 
by and by, they too were visited ; and all that re- 
mained were a decimated population and smoking 
ruins. 

Pastoral work was necessarily neglected. Large 
sections of the country were deprived of all spiritual 
cultivation and oversight. The children were deprived 
of both their natural protectore and those guai'dians 
whom the church had provided for them. Out of ten 
hundred and forty-six pastora in Wurtemberg, for ex- 
ample, only three hundred and thirty were left by the 
ravages of war. Food could hardly be provided for the 
Seminary students, few as these were; for nearly all the 
young men had been compelled to yield to the repeated 
conscriptions. The princes themselves were in many 
cases driven from their jurisdiction; and when the 
prince was gone the church was usually disorgani 2 ed. 
Duke Eberhard of Wuiiemberg and many of the 
Khenish rulers were compelled to seek' an asylum in 
Strasbnrg. The Margrave of Baden-Durlach was a ref- 
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ugee to Switzerland ; Dukes Adolpli Frederic 1. and 
John n. of Mecklenburg fled to Lubeck.^ 

The desolation caused by this protracted war baflles 
all description. No writer has been competent for it. 
Scliiller found it a task to which even his fervid 
imagination and glowing diction could not measure. 
Wherever it went it left destruction in its path. The 
population of Bohemia was reduced from three millions 
to seven hundred and eighty thousand. Only a fiftieth 
part of the inhabitants of the Khine-lands were left 
alive. Saxony lost nine hundred thousand of her citi- 
zen's within the brief space of two yeai’s. The city of 
Augsburg could number only eighteen thousand out of 
her enterprising population of eighty thousand. In 
1646 alone, Bavaria saw more than one hnudrotl of her 
thriving towns laid in ashes; while little II(%sso lost 
seventeen cities, forty-seven castles, and four hundred 
towns. 

The cruelty which characterized some of the partici- 
pants in this war may be conceived from the awful scene 
of the siege of Magdeburg ; a picture for which, says 
Schiller, “History has no speech, and Poetry no pencil.” 
“ Neither childhood, nor age,” another author aflirms, 
“ nor sex, nor rank, nor beauty were able to disarm the 
conqueror’s wrath. Wives were mishandled in tlm arms 
of their husbands, daughters at the feet of their fathers. 
Women were found beheaded in a church, whilst the 
troopers amused themselves by throwing infants into 
the flames, or by spearing sucklings at tlusir mothers’ 
breasts. ‘ Come again in an hour,’ was Tilly’s only re- 
ply when some of his officers (utterly horrified at what 

^ TLolnok, Boa KiroMiche Lelm dm Siebzehntm JaMmndeiTU* Erfite 
Altheilung, "For much information in the present chapter we are greatly 
indebted to this valuable repository. 
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tliey saw) besought him to put a hand upon this hath of 
blood ; — ‘ Come again in an hour and I will, see what I 
can do. The soldier must have something for his labor 
and risk.’ "With unchecked fury did these horrore go 
forward, till smoke and flame set bounds to plunder. 
The city had been fired in several places ; and a gale 
spread the flames with rampant speed. In less than 
twelve hours the town lay in ashes ; two churches, and 
some few huts excepted. Scarcely had the rage of the 
fire slackened, when the troops returned again to grope 
for plunder. Horrible was the scene which now pre- 
sented itself. Living men crept out from under 
corpses ; lost children, shrieking, sought their parents ; 
infixnts were sucking the dead breasts of their mothers. 
More than six thousand bodies were thrown into the 
Elbe, before the streets could be made passable ; whilst 
an infinitely larger number were consumed by the fire. 
Thirty thousand persons are supposed to have per- 
ished.” ^ 

At the outset of the war, and at many times during 
its continuance, the Protestants fought with but little 
apparent prospect of success. But their heroic zeal con- 
tinued unabated until it was crowned with triumph. 
The peace of "Westphalia, which concluded the protract- 
ed struggle, secured the abolition of the oppressive De- 
cree of 1035 ; granted legal rights to the Protestant 
churches ; established Lutheranism in Central Germany, 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden, and Livonia ; recognized 
the Swiss and Dutch Republics ; and, under certain con- 
ditions, allowed future changes of religion by princes 
and people.® 

The religious effect of the fibrst few years of this san- 

^ Dowding, Life and Correspondence of OalMus^ pp. 163-154. 

* K J3. /Smith, J). D,, History of Church of Christ in Chronological 
Tables, pp. 56-61. 
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guinary period was beneficial. There were indications 
of more seriousness in common life, and a deepei* love 
of truth among the thinking circles. The ptople mani- 
fested a disposition to trust in the Divine arm for de- 
liverance fi'om their sorrows ; and this new confidence 
developed itself particularly in benefactions for the im- 
poverished and young. But as the war progressed and 
peace seemed farther off with every new year, the heart 
of the people relaxed into coldness, distriist, and des- 
peration. Thus, dark as was the picture of religious 
life before the outbreak of hostilities, it was darker still 
during their progress and at their close. So lit(U’ally 
was this the case that Kahnis declares its toi mination to 
have been the beginning of the reign of secularism. 
He says: “Up to the peiiod of the Thirty Years’ War 
religion was the chief moving power of the time. Thc> 
question I'egardiiig the confession prevailed ovei’ every- 
thing, and even secular questions, that th(‘y might ex- 
cite interest and be canned, were compelkHl to clothe 
themselves in the garb of relijg ioii. ' But the r(:sult of 
ffiS Thirty Years’ War was indiflorence, not only to the 
3onfession, but to religion in general. l{lv<n' sinc(^ that 
period secular interests decidedly occtij)y the foregrouiid.. 
and the leading power of Europe is.Eranoe.”^ 

^ It shall now be our business to in(piii’(v into that 
dwarfed vitality which Kahni.s elevates so high as to d(!- 
aominate “i'eligion.” We believe that, in all the coui’se 
of ecclesiastical history on the Continent, no jxu'iod of 
equal intelligence is marked by the same d(!gi’eo of re- 
ligious coldness and petrifaction. Theology wsis a spe- 
cial sufferer. The most useful departments were neg- 
lected, while the least essential wei'e raised to superlo' 

tive importance. Andrea places the following language 

- ... 

‘ SUtory of Qemm, PfoUttanHm, j). 21. 
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wa ‘Ix^ aeglect of the study of church history, in the 
JD?'* ith of Truth : “History, since she is exiled with me, 
reiidilj consents to he silent and laughs at the expe- 
rience of those who, because they can hut relate their 
exploits from the A. B. C. school to the Professor’s chair, 
that is, from the rod to the sceptre, dream that they are 
in possession of a compendium of the whole world. 
Hence their city is to them a compendium of the world, 
their class book a library, their school a monarchy, their 
doctor’s cap a diadem, their i-od of office a lictor’s staff, 
each scholastic rule an anathema : in short everything 
appears to them exaggerated. Oh ! the hapless human 
learning that is shut up in these scholastic Athens, that 
whatever offences may everywhere besides be committed 
by ignorance, all the severest punishments are in store 
for these alone to overwhelm it.” 

Again, in his Ohristiartopolis^ or ideal Christian state, 
he says : “ Since the inhabitants of Christianopolis value 
the church above everything else in this world, they are 
occupied in her history more than in any other. For since 
this is the ark which contains those who are to be saved, 
they prefer to busy themselves about it more than about 
all the watei’s of the deluge. They relate then by what 
immense mercy of God this soul flock was brought to- 
gethei', received into covenant, formed by laws enforced 
by his word; by what weak instruments it was ex- 
tended, by what mighty engines attacked, by what man- 
ifest aid defended ; what blood and prayers its safety 
had cost ; amid what anger of Satan the standard of 
the Cross triumphed ; how easily the tares spring up ; 
how often its light is contracted to a narrow space ; what 
great eclipses, and how very great and thick an one it 
suffered under Antichrist ; how it has sometimes emerged 
from desperate circumstances, and especially in this our 
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age under the mighty Luther; with what defilement and 
spots it is often stained ; how much it is conversant with 
the fiesh. Many other such things they have in store ; 
as also its periodical changes, and the harmonious vicis- 
situdes of its seasons. They diligently impress them 
on the youth that they may learn to trust in God, to 
mistrust the flesh, to despise the threats of the world, to 
endure the dai’kness of this age. And this is right, 
however others may not even dissemble their neglect of 
ecclesiastical history ; for how little any knowledge of 
it is now required even from ecclesiastics, or how, where 
it is found, it is sold cheap in comparison with a syllo- 
gism or two — it does not belong to this place to discuss 
more at length.” 

The existing state of impiety may be inferred from 
the low estimate of childhood. The Komau Catholic 
Church of that day was not so careful of the indoctri- 
nation of the young as she is at the present tim(f. 
Mathesius says that in the twenty-five yoais he sixnit 
within her fold he had seen no case in which the 
catechism had been elucidated, and that he had not once 
heard it explained from the pulpit. Luther took great 
pains to have children and the lowest classes ti'ained in 
the elements of religious knowledge. His express lan- 
guage, in reference to the catechetical instruction of the 
young and ignorant was, “ It is not merely enough that 
they should be taught and counselled, but care must be 
taken that, in the answere returned, every sentence 
must be evidently underatood.” But like so many other 
lessons of the great Reformer, this was not remembered 
by his successors ; and in couree of time all that the 
youth and laboring classes could boast in favor of their 
doctrinal training was a smattering of contemporary 
controversy. There were sermons and expository lec- 
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tures intended for children ; hut they were often at unsea- 
sonable houra, and of such insufferable dryness as to tax 
the mind and patience of maturity. A certain author, 
in a catalogue of this class of literature, enumerates 
fifteen hunde'ed and ninet/y catechetical sermons for ike 
yoimg that we'e directed solely against the Cal/oinists ! 

No one is better able to inform us, however, of the 
low state of religious training than he who labored 
most for its improvement. ...Speaej^s language, though* 
written in reference to the melancholy prostration' 
which his own eyes beheld, applies equally well to th“ 
very time of which we speak : 

“ If one were to say that catechizing and the Chris 
tian instruction of youth is one of the principal, most 
important, and most necessary of our duties, and not 
of less value than preaching, would he not be contra- 
dicted or even laughed at by many uninstructed preach- 
era, or by othera ignorant of their duty, who seek only 
their own honor ; as if such care were too small and 
conteraptible for an office instituted for more important 
employment ? Yet such is but the real trath. Mean- 
time this duty is by many considered so ridiculous that 
there are preachers who think it degrading to their dig- 
nity to undertake it, or even see that it is diligently 
and faithfully performed by those appointed to it. It 
is no credit to our evangelical churches that catechetical 
instruction has been so little or not at all thought of in 
so many places ; though even Luther recommended it 
BO strongly, and gave us so many admirable writings to 
promote it. But now it either does not exist at all, or is 
performed negligently, and thrown almost entirely upon 
schools and schoolmasters. 

“ These duties should not have been left to school- 
masters; for these are almost wholly unfit to discharge 
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them on account of their own meagre attainments. But 
preachers should recollect that the souls of the youth 
are intrusted to them, and that they must give an ac- 
count of them. They should therefore submit to this 
as well as to the other duties of their office. It is not 
indeed anywhere prescribed who among them should 
perform these duties. In places where there are several 
clergymen, and the pastora and superintendents are 
laden with so many other occupations that they cannot 
perform this duty, we cannot object to its being left for 
the deacons, or for others who may have more time for 
it. In large churches able catechists might be appointed. 
Superintendents, however, and theologians in high office 
would not do amiss if they would sometimes counte- 
nance this exercise by their presence, and even now and 
then perform it themselves in order to encourage others. 
If there were some who would voluntaiily commence it 
themselves, it would not he interpreted ill, oo' thmght he- 
low their dignity. 

“ I have become acquainted with the charact(U' of 
most instructors of youth, and I find that their real aim 
is not to lead the soul of youth to God, but tlunr pay 
also, that they are chiefly not fit to impart a corix'ct 
knowledge of God since they do not posse-ss it tlunn- 
selves. And indeed there are very many who hav<'. not 
a knowledge even of the lett^er of that which is or i.s not 
to be believed ; much less do they comi')r(ih(m(l thor- 
oughly and spiritually what is the will of God in faith 
and its fruits. Catechizing is as necessary to the church 
as any other religious agency can be.” 

We have also the important atithority of Oali.xtnt' 
on the sad condition of the education of the young 
“ The chief cause and origin of the decay of learning,’ 
says he, “now tending tO' extinction, (which may Goc 
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avert !) I hold for my own part, to be this : — ^that the 
younger children are not well grounded in the minor 
schools. Foundations ought to be laid there, which 
might afterwards support the whole weight of solid 
learning and true erudition. The children ought to 
learn from genuine authors the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages; the Keys (as they are) of those treasures 
which preceding ages have laid up for our use. And 
they ought so to learn, as to be able to appreciate the 
thoughts of others (specially of the best authors), and 
to express their own in suitable and perspicuous words. 

. . . But now, in many places, we see the reverse of 
all this. Before they can speak (passing by preposte- 
rously, the matters essential to ultimate success), the 
boys are made to proceed, or rather leap, to higher sub- 
jects; ‘real’ subjects, as we have learned to call them. 
Pedagogues of this stamp seem to themselves learned, 
whilst they are teaching what they have never them- 
selves mastered ; and what their scholars neither under- 
stand, nor at their age can understand. In the mean 
time the writings of those good authors, who, by all 
past ages, have been recognized as masters of literature 
and style, are struck out of their hands, and they (the 
schoolmasters) substitute their own comments ; disput- 
ing in a circle of children about Anti-Christ aniL^ihe- ' 
djjctriije. of predpstijaatiwi,” ^ 

The theological literature of these times was volumi- 
nous and confused. A work on an unimportant subject 
would occupy a dozen volumes, and then the writer 
would give his finishing touches with the apology that 
he had not done justice to his theme. No nation pub- 
lishes to such an extent as Protestant Germany in the 
nineteenth century ; but one cannot be adequately con- 
* Orationes Mectm, Henke, vol. 1, pp. 285-286. 
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vinced of tte extent of the literary activity of her the- 
ologians of the former half of the seventeenth century 
without loitering among the alcoves of her antiq^uarian 
bookstores of the present day. The dusty tomes tes- 
tify, by their multitude and care, to the character of 
the ecclesiastical age that gave them birth. The Ger- 
mans do not sell their old books to the paper merchants 
because they are old. It is sacrilege to convert the 
printed sheet back again to pulp. The libraries of 
the universities are located in those portions of the 
city where land is cheap ; the catalogue is a small 
library of itself. The Leipzig Fair keeps much of this 
long-printed literature before the world. It changes 
hands, migrates to Tubingen, Halle, or some other 
book-loving place; passes through a generation of 
owners, and turns up in some other spot, but little the 
worse for wear. The peasant is found at the book auc- 
tion ; the professor considera it a white day when a re- 
plenished puree and the sale of an old library arc si- 
multaneous facts. And when the hour arrives, the prep- 
arations are sometimes of the most comfortable and 
leisure-inviting character. We once attended an auction 
in picturesque old Brunswick which continued throe 
days; and coffee, beer, sandwiches and other refi-esh- 
ments were freely enjoyed at frequent intervals by nearly 
all present. Every one had along breathing spell when 
the auctioneer, or any one of his numerous secretaiios 
sipped his coffee and replenished his pipe. 

We cannot affirm that there was as much a defi 
ciency of talent or learning at the time of which w< 
speak, as there was of an humble, subdued religioui 
spirit, and of clearness of conception, all of which ar* 
equally necessary to give a high tone to theologica 
writing and thinking. Dr. Pusey says of the thoolc 
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gians, that “ they were highly learned but deficient in sci- 
entific spirit, freedom from prejudice, destitute of compre- 
hensive and discriminating views, without which mere 
knowledge is useless.” An illustration is furnished in jpa* 
lov’s mammoth ■ production, entitled, Systema locorvm 
ITieologicorum, e sacra potissimum scriptura et wntiqui- 
tate^ neo rum adv&rsariorum Gonfessi(med<xitrinam,prcujD- 
ia et controversiarmn Jidei, cum 'oeterum turn inprimis 
recentiorvm p&rtfractaiione'm lumlentom eschibens. The 
author tried faithfully to redeem his pledge ; and though 
he asserted that he had aimed at conciseness, his work only 
terminated with the twelfth quarto volume ! The subject 
of the first part was the nature of Theology, Eeligion, 
Divine Inspiration, Holy Scriptures, and the ai’ticles of 
Faith. He defined Theology to be, that practical 
skill in the knowledge of true religion, as drawn from 
divine revelation, which is calculated to lead man after 
the fall through faith to eternal life. One of the im- 
portant questions propounded is : 

“ Are the Calvinists to be considered .heretics^ an(J 
pot teach very, dangeroi^ errpjs?” Of course 
an afiS.rmative reply is returned with cogent reasons 
therefor. At the end of this part there is a prolix re- 
cital of the many errors of George Oalixtus and his 
followers. Calov conformed to the caused method of 
composition. There were two systems of arrangement 
in vogue, the causal and defining. Under the former 
were grouped the causes principales, et mirmsprind- 
pedes, instrumentedes, ejfficientes, materiales, formalea, 
Anedes. Under the latter, a definition was prefixed 
to each article, which comprised the whole doc- 
trine of the church and all the opposed heresies. This' 
was then redundantly illuatrated until the subject was 
supposed to be exhausted. Schertzer. in his doctrinal 
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work, begins with a definition of Cfirist, and occu- 
pies three quarto pages with one sentence. "We ven- 
ture only its commencement : “ Christ is God-man ; 

God and man, born of his heavenly Father and his 
virgin mother ; and Christ is according to his humanity 
the natural son of God, constant in his unity to one 
person, his divine and human nature impeccable.” The 
favorite class-book of those times was Koenig’s Tlieolp- 
gia positiva acroamatica synoptice tractata; and it does 
but partial justice to this work to say that in dryness 
and meagreness it almost defies a parallel. 

There was a lamentable decrease of exegetical works 
,and lectures toward the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The Reformation was the signal for Scriptural 
study ; and the Reformer declared the word of God to 
be the origin of their gigantic movement. All the 
ordinances of the early Lutheran Church were in strict 
keeping with this principle. The Elector Augustus, in 
his chui-ch order of 1580, established pi’ofesscns solely 
for the elucidation of the Scriptures. He appointed two 
to lecture on the Old Testament, one on the Pentateuch 
and the other on the prophets ; and two on the New 
Testament. His command was, that they should all 
read the Scriptures, as far as they could, in the same 
languages in which the prophets and apostles had writ- 
ten. Many of the universities had no other professom 
of theology than exegetical lecturers. The languages 
of the Bible were diligently studied, and great progress 
was made in their scientific understanding. 

But after the rise of the long and exciting controve^ 
sies of which we have spoken, the death-blow was given 
to Scriptural interpretation. The method of theologi- 
cal study was to spend the first year in learning what 
is orthodox. The second was occupied in obtaining a 
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knowledge of controversies ; the third was devoted to 
the Scriptures, a more intimate knowledge of contro- 
versial literature, and the scholastics. One day in the 
week was spent with the Fathers, Church Councils, and 
moral theology. The later years were chiefly consumed 
in controversial practice, as a preparation for the 
a i'ffla. . Francke as truthfully described these times as 
his own when he said : “Youths are sent to the univer- 
sities with a moderate knowledge of Latin ; but of 
Greek and especially of Hebrew they have next to 
none. And it would even then have been well, if what 
had been neglected before had been made up in the uni- 
versities. There, however, most are borne, as by a tor- 
rent, with the multitude ; they flock to logical, meta- 
physical, ethical, polemical, physical, pneumatical lec- 
tures and what not ; treating least of all those things 
whose benefit is most permanent in their future office, 
especially deferring, and at last neglecting, the study of 
the sacred languages.” 

1 But while there were many evidences of religious 
torpor there were none more marked and unmistakable 
than the preaching of that time. The pulpit being an 
invariable index of the state of the national heart, it 
was not less the case during the present pei-iod. The 
preaching was of the most formal and methodical tex- 
ture. It assumed a rhetorical and poetical appearance ; 
the people calling it the Italian style, Petrarch had 
given shape to Italian thought, and through his influ- 
ence Germany became sated with poetic imagery and 
o\'ei‘wj'ought fancy. Sagittarius founded a stipend for 
the preaching of a yearly sermon in the University 
Church “ which should be more a practical illustration 
of Christian doctrine than of lofty ^echP Emblem- 
atical sermons were sometimes delivered in lengthy 
series. 
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Christopher Sunday descanted on the Perpeinial 
Hem-trCalmdar, treating of genera and species, and di- 
viding his themes into “Remarkable, Historical, and 
Annual events, Particular numbers, and the amounts of 
Roman currency, the Four Seasons, the Seven Planets, 
the Twelve Heavenly signs, and many aspects and use- 
ful directions.” All these, this divine claimed, are to be 
found in the Gospel as in a perpetual calendar of the 
heart. Another preacher adopted as his theme for a 
funeral sermon. The Secret of Moses and Flowers. 
■Daniel Keck preached a discourse in 1642 from Romans 
viii. 18, calling his subject “ The Apostolic Syllogism,” 
dividing it into svibject., p'edioate, and conclvsio'n. The 
subject, suffering., was again divided into wicked^ vol/un- 
tary., stolid and righteous ; and these further classed into 
natural, ci/oil and spiritual suffering 

A sermon on Zaccheus from the words, He was Utile 
of stature., claims for its theme, “ The stature and sisso 
of Zaccheus.” The first division is, he ; the second, 
was ! third, smaU statwre. Application first, The text 
teaches us the variety of God’s works ; second, it cow- 
soles the poor; third, it teaches us to make amends fof 
our pei-sonal defects by virtue. Tholuck wcdl asks; 
who would imagine that the author of this sermon was 
the minstrel of “ When the early sun arises,” “ Oli 
Jesus, all thy bleeding wounds,” and so many other 
deeply earnest Christian songs which have touched the 
•hearts of many generations, — the immortal Hermann 
von Koben ? A pastor of Wernigerode preached from 
Matthew z. 30. His divisions were, 1 : Our hair — ^its 
oiigin, style, form and natural circumstances. 2 : On 
the right use of the human hair. 3^ The memories, 
admonition, warning and consolation that have come 
■from the human hair. 4 : How hair can be used in a 
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Cliristian way ! A Brunswick pastor commenced his 
Sabbath discourse on one occasion with the words, “A 
preacher must have three things ; a good conscience^ a 
good hite, and a good Mss j ” wherefore his transition was 
made to the theme under consideration: ^'‘cm increase 
of my scdary'^ But it is needless to continue illustrar 
tions of the almost univei-sal dearth of preaching. One 
hardly knows whether to laugh at its absurdity or weep 
over its prostitution. 

Andrea’s caustic pen revelled in satire at the de 
preciation of this important agency of good. Some of 
his ideas are by no means ill-timed in the present cen- 
tury. In the Dialogue of the Pulpit Orator he thus 
speaks: ^ 

A. Tell me earnestly, I pray you, what you find 
wanting in my present sermon. 

B. One thing only, but that a main point. 

A. It cannot be in the arrangement! 

B. It was, I believe, according to all the rules of 
the methods. 

A. Then the pronunciation was defective ! 

B. You must speak as God has made you ; only you 
must not be an imitator. 

A. Then the action was wrong ? 

B. About that I am indifferent, if it be only quiet 
and not gesticulatory. 

A. My sermon must have been much too long ! 

If a sermon he good it carrCt he too long : a had 
one always is. 

A. Certainly I did not produce illustrations enough ! 

B. You could not have meant to empty a basket of 
quotations. 

A. Then I spoke too slow ? 

^ We use Dr. E. B. Pusey’s version of Andrea’s -words* 
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B. Ha ! In the pulpit we must teach, not talk too 
volubly. 

A. I should have spoken louder too ? 

B. I like the voice of man, not the braying of 
an ass. 

A. Should I not have used more subtle distinctions 2 

B. You were there to instruct the ignorant, not to 
dispute with heretics. 

A. Do then explain yourself more fully. 

B. Hear me : you said, “ I think much, very much,” 
which was good, but it only flowed through you as 
through a pipe. 

A. Indeed! 

B. Thus, much contracted the taste of the pipe and 
savored accordingly. 

A. No good compliment, this. 

B. It is the best I can make. For when you only 
cast forth good and wholesome doctrines, and show 
nothing of them expressed in your life and manners, 
are you not placed out of yourself to speak one thing 
and think another? You make us believe that your 
holy words are only practised solemn words, without 
any real feeling, just as poets make bridal songs and fu- 
neral dirges whenever called upon. You have many 
passages of Scripture in readiness; but they do not 
exhort, strengthen and instruct you, though othei’s die 
with joy at hearing the dmne word. 

A. You are sevei’e upon me. 

B. It is not often the case that the worst men 
preach the best. I wish but one thing : that for the 
future you should say nothing but what you express in 
action by your example, or at least realize by serious 
endeavors after obedience to God. 

A. This is harsh enough. 
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B. It is incomparaWy harslier, however, to openly 
contradict oneself before God both in words and works, 
and to convert the divine service into an empty clatter 
of words. 

A. You speak truly, 

B. Arid it is just as true, believe me, that a simple, 
plain sermon, exhibited and sealed by your life, is more 
valuable than a thousand clever declamations. 

This want of consistency between the profession of 
the clergy and their daily life is indeed a dark picture. 
While we would not forget that there were noble ex- 
ceptions to all the examples of declension that we have 
adduced, and that there were also exemplary illustra- 
tions of ministerial devotion amid all the deformity of 
these times, we must maintain that the ministerial spiint 
which characterized this period was not merely cold 
and indifferent, but wicked, and to a great extent aban- 
doned. 

The scenes of clerical immorality are enough to 
chill one’s blood even at the distance of more than two 
centuries. The preachers were not licensed to preach 
until they had been graduated through a course of 
study extending from five to ten years. According to 
the judgment of the Lutheran Church, they must be 
fitted intellectually for exercising the functions of their 
office. But after settlement over the churches of the 
land, their conduct furnishes a sad proof that their in- 
tellectual qualifications were utterly barren without the 
more important adjunct of spiritual regeneration. They 
were not converted men, as the sequel will plainly 
show. The salary allowed them was usually small; 
and this is the apology pleaded for them by their 
friends ; but scanty salaries are the outgrowth of scanty 
ministerial piety. The people, in no age of the world. 
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have refused a proper and sufficient support to a zealous, 
God-fearing ministry. 

A Church Order of 1600 reads thus; “Since we 
have received information that servants of the church 
(clergy) and schoolmastere, the parochial teachers, are 
guilty of whoredom and fornication, we command that 
if they are notoriously guilty they shall be suspended- 
We learn, too, that some of the village pastors do not 
possess the Bible. We command that they shall get a 
Bible and Concordance. Those whom we formerly sus- 
pended shall remain so until they give proof of a reforma- 
tion.” A pastor Pfeifer of Neukirchen and Lassau lived 
five unhappy years with his congregation; and from 
mere private prejudice refused the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper to the sick and dying. On communiou- 
day he overturned the baskets of the fish-venders ; was 
wounded for his conduct ; and then went into his chnrch 
to the performance of his ministerial duties. lie did 
not scruple to administer the elements with his bloody 
hands. Pastor Johansen of . Detzboll wrote in his 
Church Eecord in 164Y, the following : “ The pcrsoiis 
whom I will name have persecuted me in ray office, 
but God delivered me miraculously out of thoir hands. 
J. Dirksen struck me down with a pitchfork: I wjis 
taken home as dead but recovered again ; some yeare 
afterwards he was struck dead, and died in the street. 
J. Volkwartsen stnick me with ray own spade. Subse- 
quently he was killed by his brother. Where his soul 
went, God only knows. P. Peuson was on the point 
of stabbing me through, but M. Payeus saved me. A. 
Frese committed adultery with my wife, and followed 
me with a loaded rifle. D. Momseu broke two of ray 
right ribs : he apologized afterwards for his offence. I 
forgave him. O Jesus, protect me and thy poor Chi*is* 
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tiaoity, that I may praise thee in eternity ! ” A church 
made the following charges against its pastor: L He 
called certain people “ scoundrels” from the pulpit ; to 
which the offender pleaded “ guilty.” IL He had grown 
so angry in his sermon that he afterwards forgot the 
Lord’s Prayer. He urged that “ this had happened 
some time ago.” III. When some women went out af- 
ter the sermon, he called after them, and told them that 
if they would not stop to receive the blessing they 
would have his curse ; “ not guilty.” IV. He had co- 
habited with a servant girl, and an illegitimate child 
was born ; “ others do the same thing.” V. He forgot 
the cup at the communion ; “ that happened long ago.” 
VI. He said to the officer, “ All are devils who want me 
to go to Messing ; ” “ that is true.” 

There were sad evidences of the same immorality in 
Univemity life. Melanchthon’s prophecy had proved too 
true : “We have seen already how religion has been put 
in peril by the irruption of barbarism, arid I am very 
much afraid that this will happen againT At a Dispu- 
tation in the University of Wittenberg, the Chancellor 
addressed a disputant with such epithets as “■ Hear, thou 
hog ! thou hound ! thou fool ! or whatever thou art, 
thon stolid ass ! ” Another prominent personage of 
Wittenberg, in a Disputation, became so enraged at hear- 
ing Melanch thon addressed as authority against him, that 
he pulled down the great Eeformer’s picture which 
hung near him, and trampled it under his feet. One 
Professor was so deeply in debt that he could not pay 
his creditors, “ if every hair on his head were a ducat.’; 
Another was “ in bed with seven wounds received in a 
fall when he was coming home drunk.” Some read 
their newspapers at church-service. Hor did the 
wives and daughters of the Professors lead any better 
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life. They were guilty of deeds of the grossest immo' 
rality, such indeed as would disgrace a less enlightened 
people than the Germans at that period.^ 

The great moral decline of the clergy was confined 
^.niefly to the Lutheran chnrch. The Reformed was ear 
nest, pious, and aggressive. At this very time it was 
endeavoring to spread the leaven of the Gospel througl 
other lands. It was, during the whole period, the con 
servative power of Protestantism. As might he ex 
pected, it suffered somewhat from the declension of 
Lutheranism ; hut it stood manfully up to the crisis, anc 
met the issues with an heroic spirit. When the Romai 
Catholics saw these excesses of the Lutherans, and wit 
nessed the return to their fold of many Protestants wh< 
had become disgusted with the vices of their brethren 
they rejoiced greatly, and used every available mean: 
to bring back more of their erring friends. 

W e must remember, however, that it was the clergy 
and not the laity, who were the agents of the grea 
declension. The theologians had submerged the lam 
in fruitless controversy ; they hesitated not to commi 
open sin when occasion demanded it ; they neglocte( 
the youth of the whole country ; the ignorant j)ca' 
autry were not blessed with even the crinnbs of truth 
the pulpit was perverted to a cathedra for the declaim 
tion of the hyperbolical rhetoric that a corrupt tast 
had imported from Spain and Italy : the Apocryph 
was the all-important part of the Bible; and the privat 

^ 1602 : Ber I'rau Q-erlach (Prof, Theol.) Tooliter i»t in (Sesclu*ei, (lui 
sie mit einem Idnde gelio. 1618 : Dr. ITapprecht’fl Tochtor hat ihro Jiitif 
firausohaft verloren. 162 ^; I)r. Magirus klagt dass soinoFrau dio r)ionstb< 
tenihm nioht zur Disposition stelle, mit den Alimentis niclit zufrioden so 
immer Giist© einlade, tind viel heram laufe. Frau Magirus klagt ilitc 
Ehemann des Ehebi’uohs an. Tholuok, DeuUehe XPrymerHt^tm, Yol. ! 
pp. 146-14:8. Also Dowding, Life and Oorree^onideryie of Oalmtm^ p) 

too 10Q 
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life of tlie clergy was corrupt and odious to tlie Chris- 
tian conscience. What wonder that the piety of the 
people suffered a similar decline ? Let the ministry he 
steadfast, and the masses will never swerve; The result 
in the present case was, that the latter gradually be- 
came imbued with the same impiety that they had 
learned, to their sorrow, of the former. 

Glancing first at the cultivated circles,’ we find a 
practical indifference well nigh akin to skepticism be- 
ginning to prevail among the noble and wealthy. The 
deference which the Reformers paid to the princes led 
the latter to a too free exercise of their power, and 
there are numberless instances of their despotic usur- 
pations. They claimed supreme control over the re- 
ligious interests of their jurisdiction, and came into fre- 
quent confiict with the ecclesiastical tribunals. They 
maintained a tolerable show of religion, however, consid- 
ering it a matter of prime importance to have the ser- 
vices of chaplains, and to give due public prominence to 
doctrinal questions. Their courts were most generally 
irreligious, and sometimes notoriously corrupt, 

Walther, the court chaplain of XJlrich IL of East 
Friesland, wrote in 1637 a letter from which we take 
the following words : “ I would much rather be silent 
concerning my sore misfortune, which I am here under- 
going than, by speaking, to make the wounds of my 
heart break out afresh. These infernal courtiers, among 
whom I am compelled to live against my will, doubt 
those truths which even the heathen have learned to be- 
lieve.” A writer of 1630 describes three classes of 
skeptics among the nobility of Hamburg ; first, those 
who believe that religion is nothing but a mere fiction, 
invented to keep the masses within restraint ; second, 
those who give preference to no faith, but think that all 
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religions liave a gei*m of trutli ; and ihird^ tho OC VY 
confessing tliat there must be one true religion, are un- 
able to decide whether it is papal, Calvinist, or Luther 
an ; and consequently believe nothing at all. 

This classification might be applied to the whole of 
Protestant Germany, as far as the higher classes arf 
concerned. They exhibited a growing taste for an 
tiquity ; and, with them, there was but a slight differ 
ence between the sublime utterances of inspiration anc 
the masterpieces of pagan genius. We find in a cate 
chism of that time that the proverbs of Cato and th< 
Minii FvMiwni constitute an authorized appendix. 

A practical infidelity, bearing the name of Epicu 
reanism, prevailed even before the war ; and it becam< 
more decided and injurious as the war progressed. Thi 
highest idea of religion was adherence to creed. Prince 
who even thought themselves devoted and earnest, ha( 
no experimental knowledge of regeneration ; and ii 
this, as we have shown, they were but little surpassec 
by the clergy themselves. Orthodoxy was the ain 
and pride of those religionists. Heai' the dying test 
mony of John Christian Koenig, in 16C4: “My dea 
Confessor, since I observe that the good Lord is abou 
to take me out of this world, I want it understood that 
remain unchanged and firm to the Augsburg Confession 
I will live by it and die true to it. It is well know 
that I have directed ray teaching according to i1 
truths. I die the avowed e/iemy of aU i/rmovation am, 
SyrKiretisUc m'or ! ” 

The licentiousness of life, not less than of faith, wi 
deplorable in the German courts. Dancing was carrie 
to great excess and indecorum ; and though there wei 
edicts issued against it during the Thirty Years’ Wa 
the custom seems to have undergone but little abat 
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ment. Drunkenness was very common, and even the 
highest dignitaries set hut a sorry example in this 
respect. The Court of Ludwig of Wiirtemherg estab 
lished six glasses of wine as the minimum evidence of 
good breeding; one to quench the thirst; the seconc 
for the King’s health ; the third for those present ; the 
fourth for the feast-giver and his wife ; the fifth for the 
permanence of the government, and the last for absent 
friends. (_The example of all nations proves that when 
the nobility thus indulge themselves, and become the 
devotees of passion and luxury, thejjr do not need ti^ 
wait long, for imitators am oug the lower and poorer 
classes. The poor looked to the rich and their rulers 
as standards of fashion and religion. They esteemed i1 
not less an honor than a privilege to follow in the foot- 
steps of their acknowledged chieJfe. The governing and 
the governed stood but a short distance from each 
other, both in faith and in morals. 

There was great display and extravagance in the 
ordinary ceremonies of matrimony and baptism. It 
was quite common for the wedding festival to last 
three days, and the baptismal feast two days. The 
expenses were not at all justified by the means of 
the feast makers ; for the humblest mechanics indulged 
themselvejs to an excessive extent. Even funeral occa- 
sions were made to subserve the dissipating spirit of 
these! times ; they were the signa,! for hilarity and fesst* 
ing. Distant fiiends were invited to be present ; and 
the whole scene was at once repulsive to a healthy 
taste and pure reli^on. A writer from the very midst 
of the Thirty Years’ War gives us the following item: 
“ The number of courses served at funerals frequently 
amounted to as many as two hundred and thirty-four. 
The tables were furnished with expensive luxuries and 
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costly wines, and the people gave themselves up to 
feasting and rioting until far into the night.” The com- 
mon people became more habituated to diinking strong 
liquors. New breweries arose in various localities, and 
drunkenness became a wide-spread evil. In 1600, the 
city of Zwickau numbered only ten thousand inhabi- 
tants ; but it could claim thirty-four breweries to supply 
them with beer. During the war, in 1631, that num- 
ber rose to seventy. 

But it is needless to particularize the phases of pop- 
ular immorality as they existed in the time of which 
we speak. It is enough to say that all classes be- 
trayed a growing disgust at religion and a gradual de- 
cline in morals. The danger was imminent that the 
gi’eat work of the Reformation would be in vain, and 
that it would soon come to ruin. 

Every department of ecclesiastical authority having 
become disarranged and weakened, there must now be 
a reawakening, or the labore of Luther and his coadjxi 
tom will be swept away. The popular mind should b( 
deflected from controversy, and become united, at leasi 
on some points of faith and theory. The pul])it noodt 
a thorough regeneration, and the Gospel should read 
the masses by a natural and earnest method. The uuL 
vereity system calls for reorganization, and a rigid con 
sorship exercised upon the teachings of the professors 
Childhood must be no longer neglected, and the illitc 
rate must become indoctrinated into the elements ol 
Scriptural truth. The prevalent social evils should rc 
ceive severe rebuke from the private Christian and tlv 
public teacher. Calixtus, Boehme, Arndt and Gerharc 
have done nobly, but they have pursued paths so totall; 
divergent that their labors have not produced all th 
good effects of a united work. Their efforts were pr( 
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paratory, but not homogeneous ; and what is now 
needed to make their writings and example permanently 
eifective, is a plan for infusing new life into the church. 
Then there must he inflexible system and heroic deter- 
mination for the consummation of such a plan. 

When the demand became most imperative, the 
great want was supplied. Let all the records of prov- 
idential supply and guidance be studiously searched, 
and we believe that Pietism — the great movement 
which we are now about to trace — will take its place 
among them as one of the clearest, most decided, and 
most triumphant. 



CHAPTER III. 


PIETISM AND ITS MISSION. 

Ip any apology can be offered in defence of the 
ecclesiastical evils already recounted, it will be, that tlie 
fearful devastations of tbe long warfei-e bad wrought the 
public mind into a feverish and unnatui’al state. We 
must not, therefore, pass that cold ci-iticisin upon the 
Chuich and her representatives to which thej’ would 
be justly entitled, had they been guilty of the same 
vices during a time of profound peace and material 
prosjieilty. 

The philosophy of this whole pei’iod of ecclesiastical 
history may be summed up in a sentence : The numer- 
ous theoh)gical controversies, and the pastoral neglect 
of the people, before the war, had uulittod both the 
clergy and the masses for deiiving from it that deep 
penitence and thorough reeonsecratipn which a sea- 
son of great national affliction should hav«! engen- 
dered. The moral excesses a^jparent during this time 
had been produced by causes long anterior to it. 
Hence, when the protracted time of carnage and the 
destruction of property did come, there was no prejiarti- 
tion of mind or heart to derive improveraout from it. 
Had some provision been made, had t eology not 
abounded in idle disputes, and had the moral education 
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of tte masses been faitbfiilly cared for, instead of the 
evils wbicb have been so reluctantly related, there 
would have been a lengthy succession of glowing in- 
stances of devout piety. And Protestantism, instead 
of emerging from the conflict with only equal rights 
before the law, would have possessed a sanctified heaat, 
and a vigorous, truth-seeking mind. 

Time was now needed to gather up the instniction 
taught by those pillaged towns, slain citizens, and 
broken social and ecclesiastical systems. A few years 
passed by, when the lessons began to be learned, and 
signs of rejuvenation appeared. After Spener had com- 
menced his reformatoiy labors, he expressly and repeat- 
edly declared that he did not originate, but only gave 
expression to, a spirit of religious earnestness that had 
already arisen in various quarters. To him belongs the 
honor of cultivating and guiding these reassured hearts 
who had derived most improvement from tJie Thirty 
Year’s’ War. Pietism, the fruit of their union, became 
a triumph under the leadership of Spener. 

But who were these per’sons who~became aroused 
to a sense of the exigencies of the times, and saw that 
the danger which threatened the kingdom of God in 
Germany was now scarcely less than when Tilly was 
leading his maddened hordes through the fair fields 
and over the ruins of those once happy towns ? Some 
of the clergy were the first to indicate new life. They 
preached with more unction, and addressed themselves 
to the immediate demands of the parish, especially to 
provide for the orphans and widows of those who had 
fallen in battle. Ceitain ministers who had spent their 
youth in vain theological wrangling, preached sermons 
which contained better matter than redundant meta- 
phor and classical quotations. Muller and Scriver serve 
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as fitting illustrations of the improvement. They 
avoided the extended analytical and rhetorical methods 
long in use, and adopted the more practical system of 
earnest appeal and exhoi-tation. 

The clergy needed not to wait long before behold- 
ing the fruit of their labors. For a better spirit mani- 
fested itself also among the lower classes. A singular 
interest arose in sacred music. Not only in those ven- 
erable Gothic Cathedrals, so long the glory of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, but in the field and the work- 
shop there could be heard the melodies of Luther, 
Sachs, and Paul Gerhard. Young men appeared in 
numbers, offering themselves as candidates for the min- 
istry. But let it not be supposed that these encourag- 
ing signs were universal. While the eye of faith could 
read the most decided lessons of hope, the religious 
deai-th was still wide-spread. Nor was it uulikedy that 
in a short time it would triumph over all the efforts lor 
new life. When Spener rose to a position of promi- 
nence and infiuence, he saw, as no one else was able to 
see, the real danger to the cause of truth ; and those 
affecting descriptions which we find among his writings, 
revealing the real wants of the latter haK of the seven- 
teenth century, show how keenly his own heart had 
become impressed by them. 

It was very evident that the Luth(Tan Church 
would require a long period for self-purification, if 
indeed she could achieve it at all. The shojter and 
more effectual way would be to operate iwlimikbaUjy 
upon the popular mind. And does not the entire his- 
tory of the Church prove that reform has originated 
from no concerted action of the body needing reforma- 
tion, but from the solemn conviction and pemevering 
efforts of some single mind, which, working first alone, 
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has afterward won to its assistance many others ? Its 
wort then reacted upon the parent organization in 
such way that the latter became animated with new 
power. 

The enemies of Pietism made the same obiection to 
it that all the opponents of reform have ever made 
“ This is very good in itself, but do you not see that itj 
is not the Church that is working ? We would love to 
see the cause of truth advanced and our torpid Church 
invigorated with the old Eeformation-life ; but we 
would rather see the whole matter done in a perfectly 
systematic, and legitimate way. Now this Pietism has 
some good features about it, but it acts in its own name. 
We do not like this absurd fancy of ecclesiolcs in eodle- 
sia ; but we prefer the Church to act as the Church, 
and for its own purposes.” Thus reasoned the enemies 
of Pietism, who claimed as heartily as any of their con- 
temporaries that they were strict adherents of truth and 
warm supporters of spiritual life. But their reasoning, 
however baseless, found favor ; and the Church gradu- 
ally came to look upon Pietism not as a handmaid, 
but as an adversary. 

But we must first learn what Pietism proposed to 
do before we can appreciate its historical importance. 
Domer holds, with a lai'ge number of others, that this 
new tendency was a necessary stage m the develop- 
ment of Protestantism, — a supplement of the Eeforma- 
tion. Though laughed at for two centuries by the 
Churchists on the one hand, and by the Eationalists on 
the other, it has to-day a firmer hold upon the respect 
of those who know its history best than at any former 
period. What if Arnold, and Petersen and lus wife, 
did indulge in great extravagances? Have not the 
same unpleasant things occurred in the Church at other 
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times ? Yet, because not classed under any scctiirian 
name, there has been but a transient estimate placed 
upon them, and criticism has been merciless. Is not 
every good institution subject to perversion at any 
time ? We believe Dorner to be correct, and that Spe- 
ner was the veritable successor of Luthei and Melanc^ 
thon. A recent author, who has sLo'vn a singular 
facility in grouping historical periods and discovering 
their great significance, says : “ Pietism went back fi*om 
the cold faith of the seventeenth century to the living 
faith of the Reformation. But just because this return 
was vital and produced by the agency of the Holy 
Spirit, it could not be termed a literal return. We 
must not forget that the orthodoxy of the seventeenth 
century was only the extreme elaboration of an oiTor, 
the beginning of which we find as far’ back as Luther’s 
time, and which became more oard more a power in the 
Church through the influence of Melanchthon. It was 
this : Mistaking the faith by which we beli(5V(^ for tlu 
faith which is believed, Tire principle of the Refornia 
tion was justification by faith, not the doctrine of faitl 
and justification. In reply to the Catholics it wa' 
deemed sufficient to show that this was the true doe 
trine which points out the way of salvation to man 
And the great danger lay in mistaking faith itself fo 
the doctrine of faith. Therefore, in the controvc.rsie 
concerning justifying faith, we find that faith gra<hiall' 
came to be considered in relation to its doctrinal aspect 
more than in connection with the personal, practica 
and experimental knowledge of men. In this vio^ 
Pietism is an elahoration of the faith of the sixteeut' 
century. .... Without being heterodox, Spone 
even expressed himself in the most decided manner i 
favor of the doctrines of the Church. He would mah 
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faitli consist less in tie dogmatism of tie iead tian in 
tie motions of tie ieart ; ie would bring tie doctrine 
away from tie angiy disputes of tie sciools and incor- 
porate it into practical life. He was tiorougily united 
witi tie Reformers as to tie real signification of justi- 
fying faiti, but tiese contraries wiici were sougit to 

be reestablisied ie rejected From Spener’s 

view a new piase of spiritual life began to pervade tie 
ieart. Tie ortiodoxy of tie State Ciurci iad been 
accustomed to consider all baptized persons as true 
believers if only tiey iad been educated in wiolesome 
doctriues. There was a general denial of tiat living^ 
conscious, self-faiti wiici was vital in Lutier, and iad 
transformed tie world. Tie land, because it was fur- 
nisied witi tie gospel and tie sacraments, was consid- 
ered an evangelical country. Tie contrast between 
mere worldly and spiritual life, between tie living anc 
dead members of tic Ciurci, was practically abolisied 
tiougi tiere stiU remained a tieoretical distinction 
between tie visible and invisible Ciurci. As to tie 
world outside tie pale of tie Ciurci, tie Jews and 
Heatien, tiere was no tiougit wiatever. Men be- 
lieved tiey iad done tieir wiole duty wien tiey iad 
roundly combated tie otier Ciristian Ciurcies. 
Tins lived tie State Ciui'ci in quiet confidence of 
its own safety and pure doctrine at tie time wien tie 
nation was recovering from tie devastations of tie 
Tiii'ty Years’ War. ‘In tie times succeeding tie 
Reformation,’ says a Wurtemberg pastor of tie past 
century, ‘ tie greater portion of tie common people 
trusted tiat tiey would certainly be saved if tiey 
believed correct doctrines; if one is neitier a Roman 
Catiolic, nor a Calvinist, and confesses Ms opposition. 
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lie cannot possibly miss beaven ; holiness is not so 
necessary after alL’ ’’ ^ 

The enemies of Pietism have confounded it with 
Mysticism. There are undoubted points in common, 
but Pietism was aggressive instead of contemplative ; 
it was practical rather than theoretical Both systems 
made purity of life essential, but Mysticism could not 
guard against mental disease, while Pietism enjoyed a 
long season of healthful life. The latter was far too 
much engaged in relieving immediate and pressing 
wants to fall into the gross errors which mark almost 
the entire career of the former. Pietism was mystical 
in so far as it made purity of heart essential to salva- 
tion ; but it was the very antipodes of Mysticism wlien 
organized and operating against a languid and torpid 
Church with such weapons as Spener and his coadju- 
tors employed. Boehme and Spener were world-wide 
apart in many respects ; but in purity of hcai’t they 
were beautifully in unison. - 

Pietism commenced upon the principle that the 
Church was corrupt ; that the ministry wore generally 
guilty of gross neglect ; and that the people were 
cursed with spiritual death. It proposed as a tlioo- 
logical means of improvement: I. That the scholastic'' 
theology, which I’eigned in the academies, and was com- 
posed of the intricate and disputable doctiincs and 
obscure and unusual forms of expression, should be 
totally abolished. II. Thaji. polemica l divifflfij)', w'*^V‘h 
comprehended the controversi^ subsisting between 
Christians of different communions, should be less 
eagerly studied and less frequently treated, though not 

^ Anberlon: Die Gdttliehe Offenha/rung^ voL I., pp, 27^-281. Tho soo- 
ond volume of this important work has been complotod, out the gifted au- 
thor has just died. His book must tSorofore take its plat*e in the catalogue 
of brilliant but hopeless fragments. 
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entirely neglected. IIL mixture of pliiloso- 

phy andjiuman science witli divine wisdom was to be 
most carefully avoided] "that is, that pagan philosophy 
and classical learning should be kept distinct from, and 
by no means supersede, theology. But, IV. 

That, on the contrary, all those students who were 
designed for the ^ministry should be kept accustomed 
from their early youth to the perusal and study of, the 
il ^ly Sc riptures^ and be taught a plain system of theol- 
ogy drawn from these unerring sources of truth. V. 
That the whole course of their education should be so 
directed as to render them usefnl in life, by the practi- 
cal power of their doctrine, and the commanding influ- 
ence of their example.^ 

The fojond^ Jacob Spener, ,v.a8 

in many respects the most remarkable man of his cen- 
tury. He was only thirteen years old at the close of 
the Thiity Years’ War. His educational advantages 
were great ; and after completing his theological studies 
at Strasburg, where he enjoyed the society and instruc- 
tion of the younger Buztorf, he made the customary 
tour of the universities. He visited Basle, Tubingen, 
Freiburg, Geneva, and Lyons ; spending three years be- 
fore his return home. From a child he was noted for 
his taciturn, peaceful, confiding disposition ; and when 
he reached manhood these same qualities increased 
in strength and beauty. His studies had led him some- 
what from the course of theology — at least certain 
branches of it — and he became greatly fascinated with 
heraldry. But gradually he identified himself with 
pastoral life, and into its wants and duties he entered 
with great enthusiasm. He was for a short time public 
preacher in Strasburg, but on removing from that city 

‘ "Watson, Theolog. Diet. Art. Frotettmt Fietists. 
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he assumed the same office in Frankfoi'ton-the-Main. 
Here the field opened fairly before him, and, confident 
of success, he began the work of reform. 

The instruction of children in the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, as we have already said, had been sadly neg- 
lected, because the pastors of the church had committed 
the task to less competent hands. Spener deteimined 
that he would assume complete control of the matter 
himself, and, if possible, teach the children during the 
week without any cooperation. His labors proved a 
great success ; and his reform in catechetical instruction, 
not only in Frankfort, but thence into many pai-ts of 
Germany, eventuated in one of the chief triumphs of 
his life. But he had further noticed that the customary 
preaching was much above the capacity, and uusuited 
to the wants, of the masses. He resolved upon a simple 
and perspicuous style of discourse, such as the common 
mind could comprehend. But, seeing that this was not 
enough, he organized weeldy meetings of his hearers, to 
which they were cordially invite<l There he inti’oduc(!d 
the themes of the previous Sabbath, explained any dilli 
cult points that were not fully understood, and enlarged 
on the plain themes of the gospel. Thi'ise meeting!' 
were the GoUegia Pietati^, ov Sclwoh of P&voti<m.,'w\\\iA 
gave the first occasion for the reproachful epithet of 
Pietism. They brought upon their founder much op 
position and odium, but were destined to produce ai 
abundant harvest throughout the land. Spener cntei’ 
tained young men at his own house, and prepai'e< 
them, by careful instruction and his own godly example 
for great ministerial usefulness. These, too, were nur 
tured in the collegia^ and there they learned how t( 
deal with the uneducated mind and to meet the grea 
wants of the people. The meetings were, at the outsef 
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scantily attended, but they increased so mucb in interest 
that, first Ms own dwelling, and then Ms church, became 
crowded to their utmost capacity. 

In 16 75 Spener published his great work, Fia Be- 
sideria. Here he laid down his platform : TTiat the word 
of God shovM he brought home to the popida/r heart ; 
that la/ymen, when capable and pious, should aet as 
preachers, thus becoming a valuable ally of the ministi'y ^ 
that deep love and practical piety are a necessity to evei-y 
preacher • that leindness, moderation, and an effori to 
convince should be observed toward theological opponents; 
that great efforts should be made to have worthy and 
divinely-called young men properl/y instructed for the 
ministry ; and that all preobchers should urge upon the 
people the importance of faith and its fruits. This book 
was the foundation of Spener’s greatest influence and also 
of the strongest opposition with which he met. As 
long as he taught in private he escaped all general an- 
tagonism ; but on the publication of his work he be- 
came the mark of envy, formalism, and high-churchism. 

After he was invited to Dresden in 1686, the state 
church indicated a decided disapprobation of Ms meas- 
ures. He incurred the displeasure of the Elector by 
his fearless preaching and novel course of educating the 
young. His teaching of the masses drew upon him the 
charge that “ a court-preacher was invited to Dresden, 
but behold, nothing but a school teacher ! ” He deemed 
it Ms duty to accept the invitation of Frederic of Bran- 
denburg to make Berlin his residence, where, in 1705, 
he ended his days, after a life of remarkable usefnlness 
but of unusual strife. 

It would be a pleasure to linger a while in the 
beatitifol scenes which Spener’s life affords us. En- 
dowed with the most childlike nature, he was never- 
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Leless a lion in contest. And yet who will find any 
)itterness in his words; where does he wax angry 
igainst his opponent ? He did not shun conti'o- 
^■ersy, because his mission demanded it ; but no man 
oved peace more than Spener. His mind was always 
jalm ; and it was his lifelong aim to “ do no sin.” His 
jnemies, — among w^hom we must not forget -that he had 
i Schelwig, a Cai’pzov, an Albeiti, and a w’^hole Witten- 
berg Faculty, — never denied his amiable disposition ; 
and it was one of his expressions in late life that “ all 
bhe attacks of his enemies had never afflicted him with 
but one sleepless night.” It was his personal character 
that went almost as far as his various writings to infuse 
practical piety into the church. He was respected by 
the great and good throughout the land. Cinwned 
heads trom distant parts of the Continent wrote to him, 
asking his advice on ecclesiastical questions. He W’as 
one of those men who, like Luther, Wesley, and others, 
was not blind to the great service of an extensive cor- 
respondence. He answered six hundred and t^venty- 
two letters during one year, and at the end of that time 
there lay three hundred unanswered upon his table. 
His activity in composition knew no bounds. For 
many yeai'S of his life he was a member of the Consis- 
tory, and was engaged in its sessions irom eight o’clock 
in the morning until seven in the evening. But still 
he found time, according to Canstein, to publish seven 
folio volumes, sixty-three quartos, seven octavos, and 
forty-six duodecimos ; besides very many introductions 
and prefaces to the works of friends and admirers, and 
republications of prac'tical books suited to the times and 
the cause he was serving. After his death his enemies 
did all in their power to cast reproach upon his name 
They even maligned his moral character, which had 
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hitliei*to stood above repcoach. It was a grave questioQ 
at tbe hostile universities whether the term Beatus 
Spmer could be used of him. Professor Tech, of E.o- 
stoch, published a work On the Ha/ppiness of those who 
die in the Lord, in which he decided that heaven will 
open its gates sometimes to the extremely impious who 
die without any external mark of repentance, and also 
to those who die in gross sin ; but not to such a man as 
Spener. 

The University of Halle was founded for the avowed 
purpose of promoting personal piety. Scriptural knowl- 
edge, and practical preaching throughout the land. It 
had already been a place of instruction, but not of theo- 
logical training. The theological faculty was composed 
of Francke, Anton, and Breithaupt. These men were 
deeply imbued with the fervid zeal of Spener, and set 
themselves to work to improve and continue what he 
had inaugurated. The field was ample, but the task 
was arduous. While Spener lived at Dresden, Francke, 
who taught at Leipsic, enjoyed a brief personal inter- 
course with him, and became thoroughly animated with 
his spirit. On his return to Leipsic, he commenced 
exegetical lectures on various parts of the Bible, and 
instituted OoTlegia Pietatis for such students as felt 
disposed to attend them. So great was the increase of 
attendance, both at the lectures and also at the meet- 
ings, that Francke was suspended and Pietism for- 
bidden. It was, therefore, with a wounded and injured 
spirit that he availed himself of the privilege afforded 
in the new seat of •learning. 

Francke was naturally an impulsive man, and Ms 
ardent temperament led him sometimes into unintended 
vagaries. An extravagance of his once caused Spener 
to remark, that “ his friends gave him more trouble than 
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all Ms enemies.” But he was, not more erroneous than 
most men of the same type of character ; and there is 
not a real moral or intellectual blemish upon his repu- 
tation. His aim was fixed when he commenced to teach 
at Halle; and he prosecuted it with undivided assiduity 
imtil the close of his useful life. The story of his con- 
version is beautifully told in his own language. Like 
Chalmers, he was a minister to others before his own 
heart was changed. He was about to preach from the 
words, “ But these are written, that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and that be- 
lieving ye might have life through his name.” He says ; 
“ My whole former life came before my eyes just as one 
sees a whole city from a lofty spire. At first it seemed 
as if I could number all my sins ; but soon there op(med 
the great fountain of them — my own blind unbelief, 
which had so long deceived me ; 1 was terrilied with 
my lost condition, and wondered if God were merciful 
enough to bless me. I kneeled down and jn-ayed. All 
doubt vanished ; I was assured in my own heart of the 
grace of God in Christ, Now I know liim, not alone Jis 
my God but as my Father. All melancholy and unrest 
vanished, and I was so overcome with joy, that from the 
fullness of my heaif I could praise my Saviour. With 
great soiTOW I had kneeled; but with wonderful 
ecstacy I had risen up. It seemed to me as if my wliole 
j)revious life had been a deep sleep, as if 1 liad only 
been dreaming, and now for the first time had waked up, 
I was convinced that the whole world, with all its tempo- 
ral joy, could not kindle up such pleasure in my breast.” 

A few days afterwards he preached from the same 
text as before. The sermon w'as the first real one 
that he had preached. Henceforth his heart was in the 
work for which God had chosen him. 
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He preached in Halle statedly, for, in addition to the 
duties of the professor’s chair, he was pastor of a church. 
His ministrations in the pulpit became extremely popu- 
lar and attractive. Naturally eloquent, he won the 
masses to his ministry ; and by his forcible presentation 
of truth he molded them into his own methods of faith 
and thought. Nor was he less zealous or successful in 
his theological lectures. He commenced them in 1698, 
by a course on the Introduction to the Old Testament^ 
concluding with a second one on the New Testament. 

In 1'712, he published his Hermenmtical Lectures^ 
containing his comments on sections and books of Scrip- 
ture, particularly on the Psalms and the Grospel of John. 
In his early life he had observed the dearth of lectures 
on the Scriptures ; and he accordingly applied himself 
to remedy the evih His principles of instruction were, 
first, that the student be converted before he be trained 
for the ministry, otherwise his theology would be merely 
a sacred philosophy— de rebm sacris ; sec- 
ond, that he be thoroughly taught in the Bible, for “ a 
theologian is bom in the Scriptures.” His Method of 
Theological Study produced a profound impression, and 
was the means of regenerating the prevailing system 
of theological instruction at the universities. 

But Francke is chiefly known to the present gener- 
ation by his foundation of the Orphan House at Halle. 
This institution was the outgrowth of his truly practical 
and beneficent character ; and from his day to the pres- 
ent, it has stood a monument of his strong faith and 
great humanity. Its origin was entirely providential. 
It was already a custom in Halle for the poor to con- 
vene every week at a stated time, and receive the alms 
which had been contributed for their support. Francke 
saw their weekly gatherings, and resolved to improve 
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the occasion by religious teaching. But their children 
were also ignorant, and there was no hope that the 
parents would be able to educate them. So he resolved 
to do something also in this direction, and secured some 
money for this purpose. But yet the pai’ents did not 
thus apply it ; whereupon he placed a box in his own 
dwelling, that all who visited him might contiibute. 
He knew that then he would have the personal distri- 
bution of such funds. During three months one person 
deposited four thalers and sixteen groschen; when 
Francke exclaimed, “ That is a noble thing — something 
good must be established — with this money I will found 
a school.” Two thalers were spent for twenty-seven 
books ; but the children brought back only four out of 
the whole number that they had taken home. New 
books were bought, and henceforth it was recpiirod that 
they be left in the room. At first Francke’s own study 
was the book depository and school-room; but in a 
short time his pupils so greatly mcreased that he 
hired adjacent accommodations. Voluntary contribu- 
tions came in freely ; new buildings were erected, and 
teachers provided ; and before the death of the founder, 
the enterprise had grown into a mammoth institution, 
celebrated throughout Europe, and scattering the seeds 
of truth into all lands.^ It became a living proof that 
Pietism was not only able to combat the religious errors 

^ Schmid, GeeeMchte des Pietismua^ pp. 290-203. ITow greatly thi« 
movement was favored by Providonoo, may be seen from the Jloport 
presented to King Frederick William I, shortly after Francko’s doatli : — 
1 . The Kormal School with 82 scholars and YO toachors ; 2. The Latin 
School of the Orphan House, with 8 Inspectors, 82 toaohors, 400 scholars, 
and 10 servants ; 8 . The German Citizens’ school, with 4 Inspectors, 102 
Teachers, 1725 Boys and Girls ; 4. Orphan Children, 184, and 10 ovorHOors 5 

5. Humber accommodated at the tables, 251 students, 8000 poor children ; 

6 . Furniture, Apothecary, Bookstore, employing 58 persons ; 7. Institution 
for women unable to work. 
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of tie times iut also to grapple with the grave wants 
of common life. Is not that a good and safe theology, 
which, in addition to teaching truth, can also clothe the 
naked and feed the hungiy ? Francke’s prayer, so often 
offered in some secluded comer of the field or the woods, 
was answered even before his departure from labor to 
reward ; “ Lord, give me children as plenteous as the 
dew of the morning ; as the sand upon the sea-shore ; 
as the stars in the heavens ; so numerous that I cannot 
number them I ” 

The theological instruction of Francke and his co- 
adjutors in the University of Halle was very influential. 
During the first thirty years of its history six thousand 
and thirty-four theologians were trained within its 
walls, not to speak of the multitudes who received a 
thorough academic and religious instruction in the 
Or phan House..-. The Oriental Theological College, 
established in connection with the University, promoted 
the study of Biblical languages, and originated the first 
critical edition of the Hebrew Bible. Moreover, it 
founded mis s ion s to^^he Jews and Mohammedans. 
From Halle streams of the new life fiowed out until 
there were traces of reawakening throughout Europe. 
First, the larger cities gave signs of retmuing faithj 
and the universities which were most bitter against 
Spener were influenced by the power of the teachiugi 
of his immediate successors. Switzerland was one of 
the first countries to adopt Pietism. Ziirich, Basle 
Berne, and all the larger towns received it with glad 
nesa It penetrated as far east as the provinces border 
ing on the Baltic Sea, and as far Uorth as Denmark 
Norway, and Sweden. Many of the Continental courtf 
welcomed it, and Orphan Houses, after the model of 
Francke’s, became the fashion of the day. The Be 
7 
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formed churcli was influenced and impelled by it, and 
even England and the Netherlands indicated a strong 
sympathy for its practical and evangelical features. No 
higher tribute can be paid it than that of Tholuck, who 
avers, “ that the Protestmt chwroh of Germa/ny has timer 
possessed so man/y zealous Qhristia/rb minister's and la/y- 
mm as in the first forty years of the eightemth century T 
There are two names intimately connected with 
Pietism in its better days, which it would be improper 
to pass over. Arnold, the historian of Pietism, and 
Thomasius, the eminent jurist. They were both alike 
dangerous to the very cause they sought to befriend. 
The former, in his History of Churches and Heretics^ 
took such decided ground against the existing church 
system that he was fairly charged with being a Separa- 
tist. He attached but little importance to dogmatics, 
despised orthodoxy, and inveighed against the church 
as if she were the veriest pest in the land. "While a 
student at Wittenberg he applied himself to the study 
of Mysticism, and now claimed that its incorporation 
with Pietism was the only salvation of Christianity. 
He held that great sins had existed in the church ever 
since the days of the Apostles, the first century being 
the only period when it enjoyed comparative purity. 
Thomasius, very naturally, held Arnold in high esteem, 
and lauded his services in the following language: “He 
is the only man, or at least the firet, who has avoided 
the follies into which othei-s have fallen, and discov- 
ered and fully exposed the errors which have been 
especially committed by the Englishman Cave ; he has 
maintained that the Church of Christ, with respect to 
life and conduct, had begun to fall into decay imme- 
diately after the ascension of our Savioui’, and still 
more after the death of the Apostles, and that this 
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degeneracy h^d enormously increased since the age of 
Constantine the Great.” ^ 

^Xhoraasips, though not personally connected with 
Pietism, gave it all his influence. He was Director of 
the University of Halle, and defended the Pietists from 
the standpoint of statesmanship. He believed Pietism 
the only means of uprooting the long-existing corrup- 
tions of education, society, and religion. He opposed 
the custom of teaching and lecturing in Latin, warmly 
advocating the use of French, and subsequently of Ger- 
man. He wished to cultivate the German spirit, and 
spared no pains to accomplish his purpose. While yet 
a teacher at Leipzig he announced a course of lectures 
to be delivered in the German language. The outcry 
was great against him ; but he persevered, and hence- 
forth delivered all his lectures in his mother tongue. 
Since his time the use of Latin, as a colloquial, has 
gradually decreased, and at the present day the German 
is the chief language employed at the universities. 
Thomasius was also the first to combat the system of 
prosecutions for witchcraft, %nd the application of tor- 
ture in criminal trials. He was a thorough and indefati- 
gable reformer. His name was a tower of strength in 
his generation ; and he left a vivid impress upon the 
German mind of the eighteenth century. He published 
many works, some of which were directed against the 
ministry because of their neglect of duty. 

A new generation of professors arose in HaUe. 
C. B. Michaelis, the younger Prancke, Freilinghausen, 
the elder Knapp, Oallenberg, and Baumgarten, took the 
place of their more vigorous predecessors. It is de- 
plorable to see how Pietism now began to lose its first 
power and earnest spirit. The persistent inquiry into 

' Schmid, Q-mhioJite des FieUmu$, pp. 476-4:86. 
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scriptural truth passed over into a tacit acquiescence of 
the understanding. Reliance was placed on the convic- 
tions, more than on the fruits of study. Spener had 
hlended the emotions of the mind and heart, reason and 
faith, harmoniously ; hut the later Pietists cast off the 
former and blindly followed the latter. Hence they 
soon found themselves indulging in superstition, and 
repeating many of the eiTors of some of the most de- 
luded Mystics. Science was frowned upon, because 
of its supposed conflict with the letter of Scripture. 
The language of Spener and Francke, which was full 
of practical earnestness, came into disuse. Deflnitious 
became loose and vague. The OoUegia, which had done 
so much good, now grew fofmal^'’cbI3‘,'’£ind disputatious. 
The missions, which had begun very auspiciously, dwin- 
dled fi’om want of means and men. External life be- 
came Pharisaical. Great weight was attached to long 
prayers. A Duhe of Coburg required the masters of 
schools to utter a long prayer in his presence, as a test 
of fitness for advancement Pietism grew mystical, 
ascetic, and superstitious. Some of its advocates and 
votaaies made gi’eat pretensions to lioliness and unusual 
gifts. This had a tendency to bring the system into 
disrepute in certain quarters, though the good influences 
that it had exerted still eas^isted and increased. It 
might disappear, but the good achieved by it would 
live after it. But a strong effort was made by Frederic 
William I. to maintain its prominence and weight. 
From 1729 to 1736, he continued his edict that no Luther- 
an theologian should be appointed in a Prussian pulpit 
who had not studied at least two years in Halle, and re- 
ceived from the faculty a testimonial of Ms state of grace. 
But when he was succeeded by Frederic II., commonly 
called Frederic the Great, that University no longer en- 
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joyed tLe royal patronage, and Halle, instead of being 
the school of practical .piety and scriptural study, de- 
generated into a seminary of Eationalism. 

It was charged against the Pietists that they wrote 
but little. ’Writing was not their mission. It was 
tljeirs to act, to reform the practical life and faith of the 
people, not to waste all their strength in a war of 
books. They wrote what they needed to carry out 
their lofty aim ; and this was, perhaps, sufficient. They 
did lack profundity of thought ; but, let it be remem- 
bered that their work was restorative, not initial. 
Pietism, though it ceased its aggressive power after 
Prancke and Thomasius, was destined to ezert a repro- 
ductive power long afterwards. Prom their day to the 
present, whenever there has arisen a great religious 
want, the heart of the people has been directed towai’ds 
this same agency as a ground of hope. Whatever be 
said against it, it cannot be denied that it has succeeded 
in finding a safe lodgment in the affections of the evan- 
gelical portion of the German church. 

Witness Bengel, who was a Pietist of the Spener 
school. He was warmly devoted to the spread of prac- 
tical truth and a correct understanding of the Bible. 
Kahnis says of him : “ We might indeed call conscien- 
tiousness the fundamental virtue of Bengel. Whatever 
he utters, be it in science, or life, is more mature, more 
well-weighed, more pithy, more consecrated than most 
of what his verbose age has uttered. In the great he 
saw the little, in the little the great.” In the present 
century the church has had recourse to Pietism as its 
only relief from a devastating Eationalism. Hot the 
Pietism of Spener and Prancke, we acknowledge, but 
the same general current belonging to both. Its organ 
was the Evcmg^iccH Ohit/rch (?®se#^e,inl 82 Y, and among 
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the celebrities who attached themselves to it we find 
the names of Heinxoth, von Meyer, Schubert, von Eau- 
mer, Steffens, Schnorr, and Olivier. 

Pietism lacked a homogeneous race of teachers. 
Here lay the secret of its overthrow. Had the founders 
been succeeded by men of much the same spirit, and 
equally strong intellect, its existence would have been 
guaranteed, as fai' as anything religious can be promised 
in a country where there is a state church to control 
the individual conscience. The great mistake of Luther- 
anism was in failing to adopt it as its child. The skepti- 
cal germ which soon afterwards took root, gave evidence 
that it could prove its overthrow for a time, at least ; 
but the evils of Eationalism were partially anticipated 
by the practical teachings of the Pietists. Eationalisir 
in Germany, without Pietism as its forerunner, woult 
have been fatal for centuries. But the relation of these 
tendencies, so plainly seen in the ecclesiastical history 
of Germany, is one of long standing. From the days 
of Neo-Platonism to the present they have existed, the 
good to balance the evil. Faith to limit Eeason. They 
have been called by different names ; but Christianity 
could little afford to do without it or its equivalent, in 
the past ; and the Chm-ch of the Future will still cling 
as tenaciously and fondly to it or to its reprcserrtative. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE POPULAB PHILOSOPHY OP WOLPF— SKEPTICAL TEIH- 
BENCIES PEOM ABROAD. 

The struggle between the Pietists and the Orthodox 
subsided on the appearance of Wolffs demonstrative 
philosophy. The church was glad enough to offer the 
friendly hand to Pietism when she saw her faith threat- 
ened by this ruthless foe ; and if the followers of Spener 
had refused to accept it, their success would have been 
far more probable. Leibnitz was the father of Wolffs 
system. Descartes had protested against any external 
authority for the first principles of belief. Leibnitz and 
Spinoza followed him, though in different directions.^ 
Leibnitz had no system in reality, and it is only from 
certain well-known views on particular points that we 
can infer his general direction of opinion. He soughr 
to prove the conformity of reason with a belief in reve- 
lation on the principle that two truths cannot contradict 
each other. His doctrine of monads and preestablishea 
harmony was opposed to the scriptural and ecclesiasti- 
cal doctrine of creation, inasmuch as by the assumption 
of the existence of atoms the Creator was thrown too 
much in the shade.^ He wrote his Theodicee for the 
benefit of learned and theological circles, and both as a 

^ Parrar, Critical Sistory of Free Thought^ p. 214. 

® Hagenbach, SUtory of DoctrineSy vol. 2, p. S40. 
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statesman and author he acquired great celehrity for 
his vast acquirements and discriminating mind. 

But the philosophy of Leihnitz was confined to the 
learned ; and had it been left solely to itself, it is prob- 
able that it would never have attracted great attention 
or possessed much importance in the history of thought. 
But Wolff, who studied all his works with the greatest 
care, deduced from them certain summaries of argu- 
ment, which, with such others of his own as he felt dis- 
posed to incorporate with them, he published and 
taught. Whatever censure we may cast upon Wolff, 
we cannot ignore his good intentions. Even before his 
birth, he had been consecrated by his father to the 
service of God ; and when he was old enough to mani- 
fest his own taste, he showed a strong predilection for 
theological study. He says of himself : “ Having been 
devoted to the study of theology by a vow, I also had 
chosen it for myself ; and my intention lias all along 
been to serve God in the ministiy, even when I was 
already professor at Halle, until at length against my 
will I was led away from it, God having arranged cir- 
cumstances in such a manner that I could not carry out 
tliis intention. )But having lived in my native iilace,' 
Breslaupamsfig the Catholics, and having perceived 
from my very childhood the zeal of the Luthei'ana and 
Roman Catholics against one another, the idea was 
always agitating my mind, whether it would not be 
possible so distinctly to show the truth in theology that 
it would not admit of any contradiction. When after- 
wards I learned that the mathematicians were so sure 
of their ground that every one must acknowledge it to 
be true, I was anxious to study mathematics, for the 
sake of the method, in order to give diligence to reduct 
theology to incontrovertible certainty.” These words 
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explain Wolff’s wtole system. He would make doctrine 
so plain by matkematical demonstration tkat it must 
be accepted. But tke poison of bis theory lay in the 
assumption that wbat could not be matbematically 
demonstrated was either not true or not fit to be taught. 
He sets out with the principle that the human intellect 
is capable of knowing truth. He divides his philosophy 
into two parts : firsts the tTieoreticoH : second, the prac- 
ticed. The former he subdivides iuto logic, metaphysics,' 
and physics ; the latter into morals, natural right, and 
politics. He admits a revelation, and proves its possi- 
bility by maintaining that God can do whatever he 
wishes. But this revelation must have signs in itself, 
by which it may be known. First. It must contain 
something necessary for man to know, which he cannot 
learn in any other way. Second. The things revealed 
must not be opposed to the divine perfections, and they 
must not be self-contradictory ; a thing is above reason 
and contrary to reason when opposed to these prin- 
ciples. Thwd. A divine revelation can contain neither 
anything which contradicts reason and experience, nor 
anything which may be learned from them, for God is 
omniscient, — ^he knows the general as well as the partic- 
ular, and he cannot be deceived. Necessary truths are 
those the contrary of which is impossible ; accidental 
truths, those of which the contrary is impossible only 
under certain conditions. Now, revelation could not 
contradict necessary truths ; but it may appear to con- 
tradict those which are accidental. Geometrical truths 
are necessary ; and therefore revelation could not oppose 
them ; but as accidental truths refer to the changes of 
natural things, it follows that these may be apparently 
contradicted by revelation ; though if we search 
minutely, we shall at last be able to lift the veil from 
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tte contradictions. Fourth. Revelation cannot com- 
mand anytMng contrary to the laws of the nature of 
existence and of the mind, for whatever is opposed to 
the laws of nature is equally opposed to those of reason. 
Fifth. When it can be proved that he who declares that 
he has received a divine revelation has arrived at his 
knowledge by the natural use of his mental powers, 
then his declaration cannot be considered true. Sixth. 
In a revelation all things ought to be expressed in such 
words, or by such signs, that he who is the object of it 
can clearly recognize the divine action. For God knows 
all possible, symbolical means of knowledge, aird does 
nothing without a pmpose. 

These views Wolff taught from his univei'sity-chair 
in Halle, and disseminated throughout the land in pub- 
lications under various titles. He aimed to reach not 
only the young theologians and all who were likely to 
wield a great public influence, but to so poimhirize his 
system that the unthinking masses might become his 
followers. He succeeded. Even Roman Catholics em- 
braced his tenets, and he was accustomed to say, with 
evident satisfaction, that his text-books were used at 
Ingolstadt, Vienna, and Rome. The glaring defect of 
h i s philosophy was his application of the formal logical 
process to theology. He reduced the examination of 
truth to a purely mechanical operation. The e fleet was 
soon seen. When his students began to fill the pulj>it8 
the people heard cold and stately logic, extended defini- 
tions, and frequent mathematical phrases. Think of 
the clergy feeding their flocks on such food as the fol- 
lowing ; “ God — a Irnig who sv^orts aU the world at 
one time /” “ Pre'estahUslwd haimmiy — the denial union 
of things ; ” “ RaMo suffidens — the sufficient ground ; ” 
with many other arid definitions of the same class. 
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One preacher, in explaining the eighth chapter of Mat- 
thew, thought it necessary, when noticing the fact of 
Jesus descending the mountain, to define the term 
mountain hy declaring it to he “ a very elevated place ; ” 
and, when discoursing on Jesus stretching forth his 
hand and touching the leper, to afiSrm that “ the hand 
is one of the members of the body.” It is astonishing 
how quietly the popular principles and teachings 
of the followers of Wolff began to supplant Pietism. 
In the imiversity and the pulpit there were sad and 
numerous evidences of decline. Perhaps no" system of 
philosophy has ever penetrated the masses as did this of 
Wolff; for no one has been more favored with cham- 
pions who aimed to indoctrinate the unthinking. Old 
terms, which had been used by the first Lutherans and 
Reformed in common, and by the Pietists with such 
effectiveness, were now abandoned for the modem 
ones of these innovators. Everything that had age 
on its side was rejected because of its age. Even the 
titles of books were fraught with copious definitions. 
The Wertheim translation of the Old Testament was 
published under the extended name of “‘The JDwine 
WriUnge before the time of Jesus, the Messiah. The 
First Pas% containing the Laws of the Isj'odsh' The 
Wolffian adepts wrote for Moabites, Moahs j for the 
Apostle Peter, Peter the Ambassador. 

Wolff’s life was full of incident. The first publica- 
tions he issued after bis appointment to the math- 
ematical professorship were on subjects within hii 
appropriate sphere of instraction. Here he first ac 
quired his fondamental principle of mathematical de 
monstration applied to theology, and henceforth his min( 
was bent on philosophical and theological themes. W< 
are reminded of the same process of mental action u 
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Bistop Colenso. In a late catalogue of his ■works, 
■we have counted twelve mathematical text-hooks. 
These are at least an index of his attachment to 
mathematical demonstration ; and it is not suipuising 
that an ill-regulated mind should fall into Wolff’s exTor 
of applying the same method to the Scriptures. The 
Bishop’s works find their exact prototj'pe in the “ JR,eoif 
sondhle Thoughts of God'' “ I^akis-al Theology'' and 
Moral TMhsophy'' of Christian Wolff. The mathe- 
matical professor at Halle was not long in exposing his 
■views ; and on more than one occasion gave umbrage 
to his Pietistic associates. His offence reached its 
climax when he delivered a public discourse on the 
Morals of Confucius, which he applauded most enthu 
siastically. The Hector of the univei’sity, Fi’ancke, re- 
quested the use of the manuscript, which the author 
refused to grant. Influence was brought to bear against 
Wolff at court ; and when it was represented that if his 
teachings were propagated any further they woxild i>ro. 
duce defection in the army, Frederic William I. isHiiwl a 
decree of deposition from his chair, and banishment from 
his dominions within foity-eight hours, on penalty of 
death. This occurred in 1^2B. After Frederic the 
Great ascended the throne, and began to coxxntenanxio 
the increasing skeptical tendencies of the day, ho re- 
called him, in 1740, to his former position. Ho was re- 
ceived, it is true, with some enthusiasm, but his success 
as a lecturer and preacher had passed its zeiiith. Of 
his reception at Halle after his long absence he thus 
writes, ■with no little sense of self-gratulation : “ A gi-eat 
multitude of students rode out of the city to meet me, 
in order to invite me formally. Tliey were attended 
by six glittering postillions. All the viUagers along 
the roadside came out of their towns, and anxiously 
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awaited my arrival Wlien we readied Halle, all the 
streets and market-places were fiUed with an immense 
concourse of people, and I celebrated my jubilee amidst 
a universal jubilee. In the street, opposite the house 
which I had rented as my place of residence, there was 
gathered a band of music, which received me and my 
attendants with joyous strains. The press of the mul- 
titude was so great that I could hardly descend from 
my carriage and find my way to my rooms. My arrival 
was announced on the same evening to the professors 
and all the dignitaries of the city. On the following 
day they called upon me, and gave me warm greetings 
of welcome and esteem. Among all the rest I was re- 
ceived and welcomed by Dr. Lange, who wished me the 
greatest success, and assured me of his friendship ; of 
course I promised to visit him in return.” 

Verily this was an epoch in theological histoiy^ 
It proves how thoroughly the Wolffian philosophy had 
impregnated the common classes. They had learned its 
principles thoroughly, and the lapse of more than a cen- 
tury has not fully disabused them of its errors. The phi- 
losophy of Kant was the first to supplant the Wolfian 
in learned circles ; but Kant has had no such popular 
interpreter as Wolff was of Leibnitz, and hence his influ- 
ence, though deep where prevalent, was felt in a more 
limited sphere. Wolff cannot be termed a Eationalist 
in the common acceptation of the term, though his doc- 
trines contributed to the growth of neological thinking. 
Had he been theologian alone, and applied his prin- 
ciples to the interpretation of Scripture, he would have 
done much of It was, therefore, th e 

latter and not the former whom we would denominate 
the father of Kationalism. Moreover, Wolff manifested 
a strict obeservance of the ecclesiastical institutions of 
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is day, and always professed tie warmest attaciment 
) tie ciru’ci, — wiici was anytiing but tie fact, as 
X as tie followers of Sender are concerned. Wolff 
Tote on a circular announcing some university celebrar 
on tie following words, wiici indicate tie iabit 
f iis life : “ I see, and would like to be present. Yet 
3 1 iave purposed to partake of tie Lord’s Supper on 
iie same day I do not know wietier I siall be able to 
e present, inasmuci as I siould not like to cliange my 
itention ; yet I will consider tie matter witi my min- 
ster. Signed, Ciiistian Wolff, 1717.” 

Of tie relations of tie Wolffian philosophy to thOj 
heology of one century ago, and of its general Kation-' 
listic bearing, Mr. Farrar says, “The system soon 
)ecame universally dominant. Its orderly method 
assessed the fascination which belongs to any encyclo- 
isedic view of human knowledge. It coincided, too, 
viti tie tone of tie age. Keally opposed, a.s Caid^ 
iianism has been in France, id^'e'icHolasircisin which 
i ffll reigned, its dogm atic form nevertheless, boro such 
jxternal similarity to it that it fell in witi the old liter- 
u y t^fcsV The evil effects which it subsequently pi’o- 
duced in reference to religion were due only to tic 
point of view wiici it ultimately induced. Like 
Locke’s work on the reasonableness of Christianity, r 
stimulated intellectual speculation concerning rcvola 
tion. By suggesting attempts to deduce d pnori tin 
necessary character of religious truths, it turned men’ 
attention more than ever away from spiritual religioi 
to theology. Tie attempt to demonstrate evorytilni 
caused dogmas to be viewed apart from their practico 
aspect ; and men being compelled to discard the pr( 
vious method of drawing philosophy out of Scripturi 
an independent philosophy was created, and Scriptur 
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compared ■with its discoveries. Philosophy no longer 
relied on Scripture, but Scripture rested on philosophy. 
Dogmatic theology was made a part of metaphysical 
philosophy. This was the mode in which WolfPs phi- 
losophy ministered indirectly to the creation of the dis- 
position to make scriptural dogmas submit to reason, 
which was denominated Rationalism. The empire of 
it was undisputed during the whole of the middle part 
of the century, until it was expelled, toward the close^ 
by the partial introduction of Locke’s philosophy, and 
of the system of Kant, as well as by the growth of 
classical erudition, and of a native literature.” ^ 

"Wolff was succeeded by a school of no ordinary 
ability. But his disciples did not strictly follow him ; 
they went not only the length that he did, but much 
further. Their thinking and literary labor circled 
about inspiration. It was evident that they were intent 
upon solving the problem and handing the doctrine 
over to the world as entitled to respect and unalterable. 
Baum garten w as the connecting link between the Piet- 
ism of Spener and the Rationalism of Semler. He 
was the successor of Wolff in the university-chair of 
Halle, and, as such, the eyes of the people were turned 
toward him. His acquirements were versatile, for he 
studied every subject of theology with poetic enthusiasm. 
Nor was he a superficial student merely ; and his oppo- 
nents well knew that in him they had found no mean 
adept in philosophy, theology, hermeneutics and ecclesias- 
tical history. His writings bear a strong impress of Uln 
minism, but he contributed most to the formation of 
Rationalistic theology by training Semler for his greaj 
destructive mission. He acknowled^gecT the presence of 
the Holy Spirit in Scripture, but reduced inspiration t( 

' OHtioal History of Free Thought^ pp. 215-216. 
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an influence ■wMcli God exercises over the mental facnl- 
ties. Both he and Tollner declared that the Spirit had 
permitted each writer to compose according to the pe- 
culiar powers of his mind, and to arrange facts accord- 
ing to his own comprehension of them. 

T ollner was a follower of Baumgarten. He was not 
intent upon any innovating theories as much as he was 
desirous to harmonize the old ecclesiastical system with 
the new philosophy. He had some views in common 
with Wolff; hut he totally differed from him in his con- 
ception of mathematical demonstration of theology, and 
maintained that theology cannot be mathematically 
demonstrated, hut that its integrity and worth depend 
solely upon historical tes timon y. Does the Christian 
system“'have the auffioiity of history for its defence ? 
If so, it will stand the test of universal opposition ; 
but, if not, it will fall of its own weight. The ten- 
dency of his deductions was negative, and hence wo 
rank him as no ordinary agent toward the growth of 
historic doubt. , Here we behold the genu of such 
thinking as developed in Strauss’ Life of Jhsw in the 
present century. TSllner held that Scripture is com- 
posed of two senses, the n.aiw-al and T&oealed . ; That 
which is natural is subject to criticism ; but the reveal- 
ed or spiritual light is always clearer, and does not call 
for much inquiry. There may be differences between 
the two, but there can be no contradiction. “ The revela- 
tion in Scripture,” he says, “ is a greater and more per- 
fect means of salvation. Both the natural light and 
revelation lead the man who follows them to salvation. 
8c/np1mire orJ/y <nu»'e so.^' 

The historian cannot fail to observe a systematic and 
steadfast development of skepticism in the lands south 
and west of Germany. Many causes contributed to its 
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growtli in Italy, whose prestige in war, extensive and 
still increasing commerce, and ambitions and gifted 
rnlers, were a powerful stimulus to vigorous thought. 
The classics became the favorite study, and all the 
writings of the ancients were seized with avidity, 
to yield, as far as they might, their treasure of philoso- 
phy, history and poetry. Leo X. was notoriously skep- 
tical, and, as much from sympathy as pride, surrounded 
himself with the leading spirits of the literature of 
the times. With him morality was no recommendar 
tion. Two tendencies took positive form, as the result 
of the literary tastes of the court and thinking classes : 
firsts a return to heathenism, produced by the study of 
the classics ; and second, a species of pantheism, produced 
by philosophy. 

We now come to the Deism of England, which not 
only succeeded in corrupting the spiiitual life of France, 
but became directly incorporated into the theology o:^ 
G-ermany. It was the so-called philosophy of common 
sense. The most thorough Geiman writer on the 
subject, JLiechler, has well defined it, “The ele vatio n 
of natural religion to be the standard and rule of all 
positive religion, an elevation which is supported by 
free examination by means of thinking.” It started 
on the principle thait reason is the source and meas- 
ure of truth ; and therefore discarded, as its Rational- 
istic offepring in Germany, whatever was miraculous or 
supernatural in Christianity. There was much earnest- 
ness in some of its champions ; nor was there any ab- 
sence of warm attachment to the morality and religious 
infiuence of the Scriptures. Thus it differed widely from 
the flippancy and frivolity of the Deists of Prance. 
We cannot, however, consider Lord Herbert’s serious 
reflections on the publication of his chief work as a fair 
8 
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specimen of the tone of his coadjutors. They wen 
mostly inferior to him in this respect, though it woulc 
not be safe to say that their influence on the public 
mind of England was less baneful than his. Having 
finished his book, Traotatus de Yeritate^ he hesitated be 
fore committing it to the press. “ Thus filled,” he says 
“ with doubts, I was on a bright summer day sitting ir 
my room ; my window to the south was open ; the siu 
shone brightly ; not a breeze, was stirring. I took mj 
book on Truth into my hand, threw myself on mj 
knees, and prayed devoutly in the words, ‘ O thou one 
God, thou Author of this light which now shines upor 
me, thou Giver of all inward light, I implore thee, ac 
cording to thine infinite mercy to pardon my request 
which is greater than a sinner should make. I am nol 
sufficiently convinced whether I may publish this bool 
or not. If its publication shall be for thy glory, I be 
seech thee to give me a sign from Heaven. If not, ] 
will suppress it.’ I had scarcely finished these words 
when a loud, and yet at the same time a gentle sounc 
came from heaven, not like any ’sound on earth. This 
comforted me in such a manner, and gave me such i 
satisfaction, that I considered my prayer as having beei 
heard.” 

Deism in England began with the predominance 
given to nature by Bacon, Locke contributed greatl} 
to its fdrmatioh by discarding the proof of Christianit} 
by miracles and supernatural observations, but claimec 
that nature is of itself sufficient to teach it. Hence 
man can draw all necessary faith from nature. .Lore 
Herbert, of Cherbury, held that education is inconsisteni 
with true religion, since'the earliest pagan times mani 
fested a higher state of morality than later periods of cul 
ture and refinement. Hobbes considered religion onlj 
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a sort of police force, useful solely as an agent of tie 
State to keep the people within bounds. 

Shaftesbuiy, the disciple and follower of Locke, ad- 
dressed himself by his style to the higher classes. He 
cultivated the acquaintance of the rising leaders of 
skepticism in France and Holland, and continued 
through life on terms of cordial intimacy with Bayle, 
Le Clerc, and others of kindred spirit. He was relent- 
less in his attacks on -revealed religion. His hostility 
may be inferred from the fact that Voltaire termed 
him even too bitter an opponent of Christianity. 
Warburton says, “ Mr. Pope told me that, to his knowl- 
edge, The Cha/racteristics have done more harm to re- 
vealed religion in England than all the other works 
of infidelity together.” Collins^ contiibuted more, , than 
any othe^ author, . to-Jihe-rise. ~o£ Heisin in France. He 
appIiedT" himself to the overthrow of all faith. Ig- 
noring prophecy, he held that nothing in the Old 
Testament has any other than a typical or allegorical 
bearing upon the Hew Testament, 

Wollaston’s creed was the pursuit of happiness by 
the practice of reason and truth. He was the epicurean 
of the system which he adopted, and sought to prove 
that religion is wholly independent of faith. He first 
published a brief outline of his views in a limited num- 
ber of copies, but afterwards prepared a new and en- 
larged edition. Twenty thousand copies were sold, and 
six other editions found a ready sale between 1724 and 
1738. Woolston strove to bring the miracles of Christ 
into contempt. Mandeville and Morgan, contemporaries 
of Woolston, wrote against the state religion. Of Chubb’s 
views we can gather sufficiently from his three princi- 
ples : First. That Christ requires of men that, with all 
their heart and all their soul, they should follow the 
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eternal and unchangeable precepts of natural morality. 
Second. That men, if they ti’ansgress the laws of moral- 
ity, must give proofs of true and genuine repentance, 
because without such repentance, foi-giveness or pardon 
Is impossible. Thwd. In order more deeply to impress 
these principles upon the minds of men, and give them 
a greater influence upon their course of action, Jesus 
Christ has announced to mankind, that God hath ap- 
pointed a day wherein he will judge the world in 
righteousness, and acquit and condemn, reward or pun- 
ish, according as their conduct has been guided by the 
precepts which he has laid down. With Bolingbroke’s 
name closes the succession of the elder school of Eng- 
lish Deists. He wrote against the antiquity of faith, 
showing bitter hostility to the Old Testament. His aim, 
in addition to this antagonism to revelation, was to found 
a selfish philosophy. 

Many of the works by these writei’s were ill-writ- 
ten and lacked depth of thought. Some were, how- 
evei’, masterpieces of original thinking and writing. 
The style of Mandeville, for example, has been 
eulogized extravagantly both by Hazlitt and Loi’d 
Macaulay. 

It cannot be expected that a movement so extensive 
as this, and participated in by the leading literary men 
of the day would be without its influence abroad. Its 
fii-st effect was to elicit great opposition ; and numerous 
replies poured in from every quarter. Toland’s GJmo 
tianity Not Mysterious was combated in the year 
1760 by fifty-four rejoindere in England, France and 
Germany. Up to the same period, Tindal’s Ghristianik/ 
as Old as the Wo^'ld was gi'eeted with one hundred and 
six opponents. The Germans repulsed those tendencies 
bravely at first, and among others was the gifted and 
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versatile Mosheim, -wlio delivered public lectures against 
the influx of Deistical speculations. But gradually 
translations were made, and the Grermans were soon 
able to read those works for themselves. All the 
Deists were rendered into their language, and some 
were honored with many translators. True, there 
were replies from the theologians of England imme- 
diately upon the appearance of the works of the lead- 
ing Deists; but many of them were very feeble, the 
puny blows doing more haim than good. When these 
rejoinders came to be translated they had almost as de- 
leterious an influence as if they had been panegyrics in- 
stead of well-meant thrusts. John Pye Smith says, 
“Translations were made of our Deistical writers of 
that time, and of a large number of vindications of 
Christianity which were published by some English di- 
vines of note in reply to Collins, Tindal, Morgan and their 
tribe ; and which, in addition to their insipid and un- 
impassioned character, involved so much of timid apology 
and unchristian concession that they rather aided than 
obstructed the progi'ess of infidelity.” Through the ih- 
fluence of Baumgarten and others Deism now gained 
great favor in Germany. Toland was personally wel- 
comed, flattered and honored at the very court — ^that of 
Fi’ederic William I. — ^which had banished Wolf, and 
made adherence to his doctrines a bar to all preferment. 
There yrfta a speedy, adoption of English Deism by 
France, though the Fi'ench had manifested stro ng at- 
kacEmeht to skepticism as far back as tEe illustrious 
reign of _Louis,!2£iy., whos^ cou rt had di ctated religion 
an d literature to Europe. | It' was in 1688 that Le 
Vasser wrote: “People only speak of reason, good taste, 
the force of intellect, of the advantage of those who 
put tliemselves above the prejudices of education and 
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of tHe society in wMch tiey were bom Pyrrlionisiia 
is nowtbe fashion above everything else. People think 
that the legitimate exercise of the mind consists in not 
believing rashly, and in knowing how to doubt many 
things. What can be more intolerable and hxuniliating 
than to see our pretended great men boast themselves 
of believing nothing, and of calling those people simple 
and credulous who have not perhaps examined the first 
proofs of religion ? ” The condition of things was no 
better in the reign of Louis XV., nor indeed at any time 
during the eighteenth century. It could not be ex 
pected that Rousseau would overpaint the picture ; yet 
in his La NowoeUe Helolse we find this language : “ No 
disputing is here heard — that is, in the literary coteries— 
no epigi’ams are made ; they reason, but not in the stiflr' 
professional tone ; you find fine jokes without puns, wit 
with reason, principles with freaks, sharp satire and 
delicate flattery with serious rules of morality. They 
speak of everything in order that every one may have 
to say something, but they never exhaust tins cpicstions 
raised ; fi-om the dread of getting tedious tliey bring 
them forth only occasionally, shorten them hastily, and 
never allow a dispute to arise. Every one infonns 
himself, enjoys himself, and “departs from the others 
pleased. But what is it that is learned from these in- 
teresting conversations? Otis hai'ih<i to (hf&nd with 
spint tlhe cause of unt/mth, to sliahe with philosoj)hj all 
ills prmmples ofviiim, to gloss over with finmsyllogm/is 
onds passions emd prefidhces in oi'der to give a modem 
shape to &ror. When any one speaks, it is to a certain 
extent his dress, not himself, that has an opinion ; and 
the speaker will change it as often as he will change 
his profession. Give him a tie-wig to-day, to-morrow a 
uniform, and the day after a mitre, and you will have 
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him defend, in succession, the laws, despotism, and the 
Inquisition, There is one kind of reason for the lawyer, 
another for the financier, and a third for the soldier. 
Thus, no one ever says what he thinks, hut what, on 
account of his interest, he would make others believe ; 
and his zeal for truth is only a mask for selfishness.” 

, Th^iswasth eLb-asis up.Qn wJbdch.Voltaire and Eousseau 
built in France. What wonder that the one with his 
pungent sarcasm, popular style and display of philoso- 
phy, and the other with his morbid sentimentalism, 
should become the real monarchs not only of their own 
land, but of cultivated circles throughout the Con- 
tinent ? There was not the slightest sympathy be- 
tween these two men, for they hated each other cor- 
dially, and each was jealous of the other’s fame and 
genius. Voltaire said one day to Eousseau, who was 
showing him an Ode Addressed to Posterity^ “ This is 
a letter which will never reach the place of its addi'ess.’* 
At another time, Voltaire having read a satire of his 
own composition to Eousseau, the latter advised him 
to “ suppress it lest it should be imagined that he had 
lost his abilities' and preserved only his virulence,” 
But Voltaire was inordinately ambitious ; he longed to 
rise to fame, as on the wings of the eagle. “ How un- 
worthy, and how dull of appreciation is sluggish France,” 
thought he. For her rewards he had toiled, and 
thought, and racked his brain for years. But she was 
stem, and would not honor him. He therefore became 
disgusted with his native land, and set out for England, 
whose scientific and theological literature had already 
fired his mind. George I, and the Princess of Wales, 
afterward Queen Caroline, distinguished him by their 
attentions, and relieved his poverty by securing large 
subscriptions to his works. It was here that he com- 
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menced to lay up a princely fortune ; but it was not 
until tbe close of Ms long and stilling life tliat lie for- 
swore Ms miserly babits. He found in the deistical lit- 
erature of England everything that could suit his taste 
and ambition. “ Here,” reasoned he to himseltj “ I find 
what I never dreamed of before. Erance would not 
tolerate these thoughts if her own sons had given birth 
to them; but this is England, and we Frenchmen le- 
spect the thinkkg of the English mind. I will not 
translate much, but I will go to work with hearty 
earnestness, and reproduce in French literature what I 
find worthy of it in these free-thinking masters. May 
be, after all, I shall become a gi'eat man.” The plan 
succeeded. Voltaire, on his retmii, became more out- 
spoken in his infidelity. His star ascended; and he 
ruled, not by original but by borrowed lustre. 

Frederic the Great of Prussia was cajitivated by the 
skeptical and literary celebrity of Voltaire. The latter 
was not long back again in France before his selfish 
sensitiveness imagined that all the literary men of his 
country had entered into a cabal to dejuive him of his 
fame and hurl him from the throne of his literary au- 
thority. He was therefore ready to bo caught by the 
most tempting bait ; and when Frederic offered him a 
pension of twenty-two thousand livres,it was more than 
the miserly plagiarist could resist. Of his rec(!ption by 
the king he thus speaks in his usual stylo : “I set out 
for Potsdam in June, 1750. Astolpha did not meet a 
kinder reception in the palace of Alcuia. To bo lodged 
in the same apartments that Marshal Saxe had occu- 
pied, to have the royal cooks at my command when I 
chose to dine alone, and the royal coachman when I 
had an inclination to ride, were trifling favors. Our 
suppers were very agreeable. If I am not deceived I 
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tliink we had. mucli wit. The kmg was witty, and. 
gave occasion of wit to others ; and. what is still more 
exti‘aord.inary, I never found, myself so much at my ease; 
I worked two hours a day with his majesty ; corrected 
his works ; and never failed highly to praise whatever 
was worthy of praise, though I rejected the dross. I 
gave him details of all that was necessary in rhetoric 
and criticism for his use : he profited hy my advice, 
and his genius assisted him more effectually than my 
lessons.” 

But matters did not move on a great wHle thus 
harmoniously, for Voltaire, becoming complicated in 
personal difficulties with greater favorites of Frederic, 
received the frown of the man he had so much flat- 
tered, and whose purse had been enriching his coffers. 
The skeptic returned to France, wrote other works, set- 
tled near the romantic shore of Lake Geneva, and re- 
turned honored, great, and feasted to Paris. Indulging 
in unaccustomed excesses, his frail and aged body sank 
beneath the weight. But Frederic and Voltaire main- 
tained a correspondence many years after the flatterer’s 
disgrace. Full of trouble, haunted by dreams of conspir- 
acy and of poverty, successful in achieving more evil 
than usually falls to the lot of a single mind, Voltaire 
passed from the society of men to the presence of God. 
It has been truthfully said of him in proof of his incon- 
sistency, that he was a free thinker at London, a Carte- 
sian at Versailles, a Christian at Nancy, and an infldel 
at Berlin. 

Eousseau sought to establish the proposition tha i 
the progress of scientific education has always involves . 
the decay of moral education. With Lord Herbert h i 
held that barbarism has ever been the condition oc 
greatest moral power. A sentiment from his Mnih 
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furnislies fclie key to his creed : “ Everything is good 
when it comes forth from the hand of the Creator; 
everything degenerates under man’s hand. In the state 
in which things now are, a man who from the moment 
of his birth would live among others, would, if left to 
himself, be most disfigured. Prejudices, authority, con- 
straint, example, all social institutions which now de- 
press us, would choke nature in him, and nothing 
would be put in its stead. He would resemble a young 
tree which, growing up accidentally in the street, would 
soon pine away in ' consequence of the passers-by push- 
ing it from all sides, and bending it in all dfrections.’’ 
Eousseau wrote with great earnestness, and possessed 
the faculty of inspiiing his readers with an enthusiastic 
admiration of his theories. His romances misled many 
thousands, and were the most popular prodiiotions of 
his times. Tho ^h he and Voltaire were the expoiiisjits 
of Fi’en^ Heism, "they" were greatly aided in tlie dis-, 
semination of skeptical doctrines by Diderot, d’Alem- 
bert, Hclvetius, d’ Argent, de la Mettrie, and othera. 
Bayle, in his Dictionary, appealed to the learned circles; 
and, not content to give only historical facts, lie ven- 
tured upon the origination or reproduction of those new 
skeptical opinions which captivated unthinking multi- 
tudes. . ' • „„ , 

Tlie Deism jpf France was nqw,a coadjutq^- w;ith_ tlijit 
of England in the devastation of Germany^'” Tlie throne 
of Erederic JI. was the expqnent^and defm^^^^^ the; 
hollow creed.. The military successes of that king gave 
him an authority that few monarchs have been able tc 
wield, while his well-known literary taste and capacit;^ 
enlisted the admiration of men of culture tliroughoul 
the Continent. Born o bear the sword, he surprisec 
his subjects by the same felicity in the use of the pen 
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and tlie man wlio could leave to Lis successors a treas- 
ury witL a surplus of seventy-two millions of tLalers, an 
army of two Lundred and twenty tLousand men, a 
kingdom increased by twenty-nine tLousand square 
miles, and a people grown since Lis accession from two 
millions to tLrice tLat number, was not a king wLo 
could be witLout great moral weigLt among Lis own. 
subjects. And it was known tLat Le was a skeptic, foi-j 
Le made no secret of it. No traces of tLe old Pietfsn: 
of Lis Larsh fatLer were visible in tLe son. GatLering 
around’Em" sucL men as Voltaire, La Mettrie, Mauper- 
tuis, and otLers wLom Lis gold could attack to Lim, Le 
was tLe same king in faitL and literature tLat he was in 
politics. Claiming to be a Deist, it is probable that Le 
was a very libefal ond It is more than likely that Le 
was tiTitLful in Lis description of himself when Le wrote 
to d’Alembert that Le Lad never lived under the same 
roof with religion. He claimed fqr.Lis meanest sub- 
jects tLe rigLt to serve God in tLeir own way; Imt 
all tLe power of Lis example was at work in dra wing 
the' pebpre from the old faith. He hesitated not to 
supplant evangelic^ professors and pastors by free- 
thinkers, and at any time to bring ridicule on any 
religious fact or custom. TLat thin-visaged man in top 
boots and cocked hat, surrounded by Lis infidels and 
Lis dogs at Sans Souci, dictated faith to Berlin and to 
Europe. He would Lave no one within the sunshine 
of royalty whom Le could not use as Le wished ; and 
just as soon as Voltaue would be himself Le became 
disgraced. But Erederic lived to see the day when in- 
subordination sprang up in Lis army, and in many de- 
partments of public life. It came from the abnegation 
of evangelical faith. And it is no wonder that when 
the old king saw the disastrous effects of his own 
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theories upon Ms subjects, be said be -would willing- 
ly give Ms best battle to place bis people where be 
found them at his father’s death. But the seed had 
beeu sown, and Prussia was destined to be only a part 
of the harvest-field of tares. 



CHAPTEE V. 

EMLER AIO) THE DESTRUCTIVE SCHOOL. 

1760—1810. 

The foreign influences Toeing fairly introduced, it now 
remained to be seen wbat course tlie German cburcb 
would adopt respecting tbeni. TJie process of incorpo- 
ration was rapid. A remarkable activity of mind was 
observable in the theological world, and men of great 
learning and keen intellect began to apply the deduc- 
tions of foreign naturalism to the sacred oracles. No 
one can claim that the interpretation of the Scriptures 
rested at this time on a pure and solid basis ; and it is 
therefore not remarkable that those men who had no 
special predilection for the doctrine of inspiration should 
silently submit to the views of the orthodox believers 
of their time. The divine origin of Hebrew points and 
accents was rigidly contended for ; and Michaelis only 
fell in with the accustomed current when, in his early 
life, he wrote a work in their defence. The theory that 
Brrors of transcription might possibly have crept into 
bhe text, was totally rejected. No such thing could, by 
any contingency, occur. The fable of Aristeas was still 
considered worthy a place in the canon. The sanctity 
of the Hebrew language, and other Eabbinical notions, 
were defended. Christ was discovered in every book 
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of tie Old Testament ; tie perfect purity of tie Greek 
of tie New Testament was ield ; and fabulous accounts 
of early martyrs and miraculous legends were elevated 
to tie same standard of autiority witi tie gospels. 
Wiat wonder, tien, tiat wien suci absurdities were 
entertained by tie evangelical portion of tie ciurci tie 
temptation of otiers to skepticism was so great ? Men 
like Ernesti could not resist tie enticement to combat 
suci a state of criticism ; and ie gave iimself to tie 
task witi all tie ardor of iis nature. 

He was tie classic sciolar of iis day. Tie purity 
iis diction and tie fertility of iis autiorsiip gained 
iim a iearing among tie educated and refined. His 
word became law. In iis case, as witi many otiers of 
iis countrymen boti before and after iim, iis tieologi- 
cal tastes gave iim far more autiority tian iis merely 
linguistic and literary attainments could have gained 
for iim. He was distinguisied as a preacher not less 
tian as a sciolar. Enamored witi tie old classic times, 
tie atmosphere of Greece in her glory of taste and cul- 
ture, and of Kome in her lustre of victory and law made 
him impatient of tie dull theology of iis day. Ho 
lived not in Germany, but in tie temples and bowers 
of paganism. His Latinity was scarcely inferior to tlio 
flowing utterances of iis heathen masters. lie edited 
many classical works, and succeeded in regenerating tie 
humanistic studies of Europe. For this all honor be 
given iim ; but ie did not rest here. He examined 
tie New Testament witi tie critic’s scalpel, and applied 
tie principles of ordinary interpretation to tie word of 
(jrod. He ield that Moses should receive no better 
treatment than Cicero or Tacitus. Logos was region 
and msdom in tie Greek writings ; why should it mean 
Christ or tie Word wien we find it in tie gospel of 
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Jolm? Regeneration need not be surrounded with, a 
saintly halo ; it is absurd to suppose that it can mean 
any more than reception into a religious society. The 
Holy Spirit does not communicate divine influences, but 
certain praiseworthy qualities. Unity with the Father 
is mere unity of disposition or will. The Old-Testa- 
ment is very good in its way, but it certainly cannot 
be intended for all mankind ; since many parts can have 
no salutary influence whatever on the heart and life. 
It might be of some use to the Jews, but since we are 
so far beyond them it is quite out of place for us. 

Both Grotius and Wetstem had been the fore- 
.....nners of Ernesti in this method of interpretation. 
What he wrought against the Hew Testament had its 
jounterpart in the -mischie f-^ ected by John David 
Mmhaelis, a^inst. the»,Qji4« This theologian was pro- 
bundly learned in the Oriental Janguages^ but he was 
1 reckless and irreverent critia He made light of many 
>f the occurrences of the Old Testament, and whenever 
3he students applauded one of his obscene jokes, he was 
tickled into childishness. He made no claim to an 
jxperimental acquaintance with the operations of the 
Soly Spirit, and used his position as theological profes- 
sor and lecturer only as the stepping-stone to money 
md fame. He would make Moses a very good sort of 
statesman, but took care to cast censure upon him 
(vhenever the feeblest occasion was offered. StiU he 
lid not go so far as to cause great offense to his Jewish 
-eaders, who were very numerous at that time, for that 
pvould have endangered the pecuniary profits from his 
books. He lectured on every subject that came in his 
vay, and discussed from his chair natural science, 
politics, agriculture, and horse-breeding, with as much 
respecl and reverence as the song of Moses or the ut- 
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terances of Isaiai. He carried Emesti’s principles a 
st^ farther than that scholar had done. He held that 
it is necessaiy not only to understand the situation and 
circiimstances of the writer and people at the time and 
place in which the books were written, and the language 
and history of the time, but all things connected with 
their moral and physical character. The critic must 
also be conversant with everything relating to those na- 
tions with whom the Jews associated, and know just 
how far the latter received their opinions and customs 
from abroad. 

; There have been few men who have shown greater 
boldness in assaulting the Christian faith, than Sem- 
ler, the father of the destructive school of Eationalism. 
Reared in the lap of the sternest Pietism, he found 
himself a student at Halle pursuing his theological cur- 
riculum. He was one of the charmed disciples at 
Baumgarten’s feet, but it was reserved for the pupil to 
accomplish far more than the master had over antici- 
pated. Gradually the old faith claimed hiin only by a 
slight hold ; and when, while yet a student, he drew 
the subtle distinction between theology and religion, 
he, in that act, gave the 2)aiting hand to evangdical 
faith. Then step by step he descended, until he looked 
at the oracles of God with no more credence in their 
inspiration and divine claims than his mast(‘x Ixsfore 
him. In his turn iie became professor ; and that was 
a dark day for Germany and Protestantism whcm ho 
read his first lecture to his auditory. Ho studied the 
Scriptures while laboring under the conviction that 
people worship the Bible instead of the univei'sal 
Father; and he seemed to say within himself: “I will 
destroy this vain idolatry, if it take bread from my 
wife and children : if life be lost in the effort.” So he 
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set Mmself to work witk a will. He was in a difficulty 
concerning tke want of understanding as to tie number 
of sacred books. He consulted tie Jews of Palestine, 
and tiey replied “ twentysfour ; ” ie went to tie Alex- 
andrians, and tiey answered “ a greater number tian 
tiat ; ” and to tie Samaritans, wio stoutly ield “ tiat 
oixly tie flY§_booksj5£^oses iave a just claim to divine 
autiority.” Witi suci difference of opinion among 
tiose wio ougit to know all about tie Holy Scrip- 
tures, Sender, confounded and defiant, esteemed iim- 
self a judge on iis individual responsibility. He con- 
sequently began to examine tie merits of eaci part. 
And first of all, ie must determine wiat is tie proof 
of tie inspiration of a book. Tiis ie decided to be tie 
inward conviction of our mind tiat wiat it conveys to 
us is truti. Certainly, reason cannot be sunk so low 
as to discard its functions of judgment. And did nol 
Cirist use iis natural faculties ? Letting reason, tiere 
fore, be umpire, ie concluded tiat tie books of Ciron 
ides, Ruti, Ezra, Neiemiai, Esther,. and tie Song of 
Solomon must be rejected ; tiat Josiua, Judges, tit 
books of Samuel, Kings, and Daniel, are doubtful ai 
best ; tiat tie Proverbs of Solomon may be Ms or tit 
joint production of a number of tolerably gifted men ; 
and tiat tie Pentateuch, and especially Genesis, is a 
mere collection of legendary fragments. The Kew Tea 
tament has some good qualities, which are wanting in 
tie Old ; but tiere are parts of it positively injurious 
to tie church. Tie Apocalypse of John, for example, 
can only be, ield by every calm critic as tie work of a 
wild fanatic. As to tie gospels, their authenticity and 
integrity are very doubtful, and tiat of Join is tie 
only one in any wise adapted to tie present state of tie 
world ; since ie alone is free from tie Jewish spirit, 
9 
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The general episties were written soiely for the unifica- 
tion of the struggling parties into which the early 
church had unfortunately split. 

We now come to the famous Aocommodaiwn-T/i^on 
Christ and his apostles taught doctrines of such nature 
and by such method as were compatible with the pecu- 
liarities of their condition. They adapted themselves 
to the bai’barism and coexistent prejudices of the peo- 
ple ; and hence we can only reconcile much that they 
taught by their disposition to cater to the corrupt taste 
of their time. The Jews already possessed many no- 
tions which it would not be policy in Christ to annihi- 
late; hence, said, feemler, he reclothed them, and gave 
them a slight admixture of ti‘ul;h. Thus he reduced 
Christ’s utterances concerning angels, the second coming 
of the Messiah, 'the last Judgment, demons, rcHurroction 
of the dead, and insphation of the Scripture, to so 
many aowmmodat'mis to prevailing errors. Sender had 
some indistinct faith in these revealed trutlis, but the 
stress which Christ laid upon them was, in his opinion, 
a more stroke of i)olicy. This tluioiy ho had been ina- 
tuiing for some time, and ho first made it public in the 
preface to his Pwmjjh'cuse of tlie Ppinik to H\s Itoimm. 

Another distinction which Semlor di*ew in connec- 
tion with his new method of ciiticism, and somewhat 
allied to the details of his accominodation-theory, was 
between the local and temporary, the pennanent and 
eternal, in the Scriptures. A large portion of the Bilde, 
he held, is only ephemeral, and was never intended to 
be anything else. There was a local interest in the 
accounts of the wiitors ; but after the change of govern-, 
ment, or the lapse of a generation or two, they had no 
further application to mankind. Nor do they now meet- 
the wants of the world ; they are only the obsolete 
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inaclimery of a superseded civilization. Sender bitterly 
complained of l^esti by charging him with failing to 
fix the time and locality of the circumstances of the 
Scriptures. A few specimens wiU show how the latter 
strove to meet the great want. The coming of otu‘ Lord 
Jesus, 1 Cor. i. 7, is only the dawn of a temporal king- 
dom ; “ Christ is a stumbling-block to the Jews,” be- 
cause he would not throw off th^J Eoman yokes n s his 
countrymen had fondly hoped ; the Apo^ie^ determi- 
nation “ to know nothing but Jesus Christ crucified,” 
meant that he knew nothing whatever of the second 
coming of Christ ; “the Spirit searching the deep things 
of God ” leads us to know that we can understand the 
dark things of the Prophets ; “ the creature which is 
made subject to vanity ’* is the Roman world stiU pur- 
Siung its idolatry ; the, de mop.i^ ^ are n^^ jgiey. whom 
it was c^J^nece^r^o bind in order to render per- 
fectly harmless. With such a system of interpretation 
as this, no one who adopted it could pretend to assign 
for himself a limit to his skepticism. Whatever defied 
the critic’s acumen or the believer’s spiritual gi‘asp was 
unraveled on the principle that it was local and tern 
porary. Surely Rationalism was making a bold strok< 
for supremacy, and it had the rare fortune of possessing 
a Tnfl,n of Semler’s versatile taste and boldness of utter 
ance. 

In one aspect he came jjifco Jbarmony with the Eng 
'i sE Peists^'tlio uglL his prais e, of them^yjras. ^xtremeb 
noderateT" He maintained that- they had done mor 
?obd than harm; but it was only the best of then 
vhom he really admired. He silently repudiated th 
volatile French school, the learned Bayle being the onl 
one of the number whom he mentioned with any d< 
tirr^ip nf satisfaction. The view by whieh| he came iut 
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nearest relation to tlie ifree-tlimkers of England was, 
tliat tke Bible is but tbe repnblication of tbe religion 
of nature. He beld that tbe world bad been taugbt 
religion long before tbe Scriptures were written ; tbougb 
be confessed that in them we find it more clearly stated 
and more rigidly enjoined than anywhere else. Among 
tbe mass of natural teachings in tbe Bible we occasion- 
ally come across a modicum of eternal truth ; but tbe 
seeker is very seldom rewarded with a real gem of per- 
manent value. Tbe Jews wei'e grossly ignorant of 
all important spiritual light. Them chief idea of 
Jehovah was that be was their national God ; and their 
religion was purely one of circumstances and ceremonies. 
Moses bad some idea of tbe soul’s immortality, but bis 
countrymen were not so highly favored as himself. 
The Messiah of the Old Testament was a very vague 
personage ; and indistinct indeed must have been the 
Jewish idea of a coming Eedeemer. 

But it was not here that Semler won his greatest 
victories. His chief triumph was against the histojyi 
and doctrinal authority of the church. His mind had 
been thoroughly imbued with a disgust at what was 
ancient and revered. He ai>peared to des])ise the antuiui- 
ties of the church simply becjiuso they were auti<piitieH., 
What was new and fresh, was, with him, worthy ofj 
unbounded admiration and speedy adoj)tion. Tlis 
prejudice against the Fathers may have been ind)ib(Hl 
in part from the Reformers; but, however chirivod, his! 
distaste and censure knew no bounds. All the early 
Christian writers, he believed, wore brimful of imper- 
fections. Tertullian was fanciful, and Augustine cap- 
tious. Sc persistent were his eftbits against the tracli- 
tional authority of the church that they endangered the 
very foundations of German Protestatitism. One would 
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have thought him at times exhausted of strength ; hut 
no sooner did the thinking public recover from one 
surprise than it was startled by another attack. The 
church reeled beneath his invasion of her doctrinal and: 
historical authority. But there was a limit to her pa- 
tience. To call those heroic standard-bearers of her 
early faith fanatics and visionaries was quite too much 
for her to endure. 

It now remained to be seen whether Sender’s bold- 
ness would overleap itself, or prove the ruin of the re- 
ligious spirit of the Continent for generations. The 
result, whatever it might be, was soon to be decided. 
For such views as he was propagating throughout the 
Protestant church of Germany could not fail to determine 
sneedily the drift of the public sentiment of his day. 

Eis work, though destructive, was in conflict with 
the pure beauty of his private life. And here we look 
at him as one of the enigmas of human biography. 
True to his tenet that a man’s public teachings need not 
influence his personal living, he was at once a teacher 
of skepticism and an example of piety. His Mo- 
ravian origin and Pietistic training he could never for- 
get ; nor do we believe he attempted it. No doubt the 
asperity that he witnessed at Halle did much to repel 
him from the harsher side of Pietism. When he heard 
his room-mate praying aloud three houra a day upon 
his knees; and when he was advised to lay aside 
all extensive studies, because he would never be con- 
verted while pursuing them, he began to question 
whether intellectual progress were compatible with deep 
piety. The conclusion at which he arrived was against 
the intellectuality of the creed of Spener, but in favor 
of the spiritual purity of the life of his disciples. 
Through Sender’s entire career we can find traces of 
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that devoted spiiit -which had shined so brightly in his 
early youth, and -which, in late life, he was not ashamed 
to confess. “ There was no corner in the whole house,” 
said he, “ where I did not kneel, and pray, and weep 
alone that God might, out of his infinite mei'cy, paidon 
my sins. I felt that I was under the bondage of the 
latr. Moravian songs seemed to be of very little help 
to me. I examined myself carefully to see whether or 
not I clung to any sin either consciously or ignorantly. 
I reproached myself several times for only giving one 
penny to the poor-collection when I had several pence 
in my pocket. My father would give me more the next 
time to make up my deficiency, and this was a great 
delight to me. It is now one of the pleasantest mem- 
ories of my university-life that I used to give pieces of 
money to the poor.” 

His domestic life was very beautiful. He did not 
remain alone in his study, where most literary men love 
to be. But wherever his children were jdaying, or his 
wife knitting or spinning, he was most happy to pursue 
his studies and widte his books. He gives the follow- 
ing picture : “ We had the children continually about 
us, when they were not under the care of their teachers. 
Then we would have them read, or in turn sing a 
Psalm or a hymn, or learn some passage from a good 
book. We sang with them, and asked them questions 
in what they had been studying. They know Gellert’s 
songs by rote. There was nothing but peace and con- 
tentment in our circle. The servants never saw or 
heal'd anything unpleasant. Every little disturbance 
was hushed at once ; and all the family felt the power 
of my wife in our household arrangements ; and otu 
reciprocal love was apparent to every one. I put all the 
money matters into her hands ; she paid the debts and 
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received tlie revemia Thus passed on twenty years of 
beautiful uniformity-, and parents and children felt that 
we were dearer to each other than was all the world 
besides. We all met faithfully our duties to each other. 
But little had then been written on domestic training, 
yet we created our ideas jS’om the pure fountain of re- 
ligion ; and though we were deprived of much of the 
glitter of human life, we enjoyed its necessities and its 
beauty.” 

When such ties unite a family we are not surprised 
at the spirit with which death is met by a carefolly 
nurtured child. The account is from Sender’ s own pen. 
His daughter, then twenty-one years of age, was on her 
death-bed, hastening to join her mother, who but 
shortly before had been borne from the threshold. 
“About nine o’clock,” wrote the bereaved father, “I 
again pronounced the benediction upon her. With a 
breaking heart I lay down to sleep a little. She sent 
for me, and addressed me thus : ‘ Pardon me, my dear 
father, I am so needy ; and do help me to die with that 
faith and determination which your Christian daughter 
should possess.’ My heart took courage, and I spoke 
to her of the glories of the heavenly world which would 
soon break upon her. She sang snatches of sweet songs, 
following which I said but little. When I addressed 
her, ' My dear daughter, you wiU soon rejoin your noble 
mother,’ she answered, ‘ Oh, yes, and what rapture will 
I enjoy ! ’ I fell down at her bedside, and again com- 
mitted her soul to the almighty and enduring care of 
God. Then just before I went to my lecture I went to 
see her again : I asked her if she still remembered the 
hymn, ‘ Thou art mine, because I hold thee ; ’ when she 
said, ‘Oh yes,’ and repeated the verse, ‘0 Lord my 
refuge. Fountain of my Joys.’ ‘ Yes, eternal,’ I added- 
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I left her, thinking that she might last considerably 
longer. But I was suddenly called from my lecture, 
when I again committed her grand spirit to God who 
gave it, and closed her eyes myself. My bitter giief 
now subsided into calm affliction, and a sweet acquies- 
cence with the wise will of God. Now I know what 
the real joy is of having seen a child die so calmly, and 
of feeling that I had some share in the training that 
could end so triumphantly. And I still publicly thank 
those of her teachers who have contributed to the foim- 
ation of her character. Therefore, when some would 
in our days advocate an unchristian education, I can 
speak with the light of experience, when I earnestly 
recommend to all pious and provident parents to give 
their children a good Christian training. Thus Chris- 
tian-like and beautifully have Christian-trained peoide 
been dying these many centuries.” 

It is astonishing that a man could live as purely 
and devotedly as Semler, and yet make the gulf 
so wide between private faith and public instruc- 
tion. We attribute no evil intention to him in his 
theological labors; these were the result of his own 
mental defects. He was a careless writer, and not a 
dose thinker. He read history loosely, and the philos- 
ophy of the Christian system was unpcrcoived and un- 
appreciated by him. lie looked at single defects, and 
magnified them to such an extent that they obscured 
whole mines of truth and virtue. Having conceived a 
vague idea of his theme, he wrote hurriedly uj)on it. 
He was impelled by his previous notions and the ex- 
citement of the hour. He had a very retentive memory, 
but it was no aid to con-ect reasoning. When he saw 
one evil of the Fathers, a mistake of the church, or a 
defect in her doctaine, he generalized it until he believed 
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error to be tie role instead of tbe exception. It bas 
been said that, toward tbe close of bis life, be regretted 
bis theological instructions ; but in a conversation two 
days before bis death be betrayed tbe same skeptical 
views that bad distinguished bis life. His method of 
skeptical-historical criticism was tbe poison which, hav- 
ing been once introduced into tbe literature and pulpits 
of tbe church, produced wide-spread and long-seated 
dise§ise. 

/ ^i^er was not tbe founder of a school, for be ad- 
vanced no elaborate system and possessed no organizing 
power. G-reat as were tbe results of bis labors, no one 
was more surprised at them than himself. Two or 
three immediate disciples, who bad beard him lecture, 
were enamored of bis theories, but as they were men 
of moderate capacity their activity produced no perma- 
nent effect upon tbe public mind. It was in another 
respect that be was mighty. Some of bis contem- 
poraries who taught in other universities seized upon 
bis tenets and began to propagate them vigorously. 
They made great capital out of them for tbemselv^. 
Sender invaded and overthrew what was left of the 
popular faith in inspiration after tbe labors of Wolf 
but here be stopp edy/His adherents and imitators com 
"^nced with bis abnegation of inspiration, and made d 
tbe preparatory step for their attempted annibilatioi 
of revelati on its ^i^-^oonthe theological press teemed 
with bTasjpiemous publications against tbe Scriptures 
and men of all tbe schools of learning gave tbemselvef 
to tbe work of instruction. Gottingen, Jena, Helm 
stedt, and EVankfort-on-tbe-Oderwere no longer school 
of prophets, but of Eat iouftbats and ninTninists. 

Griesbach^ pursued bis skeptical investigations fo 
the " establisliment of natural religion and others aide^ 
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him in his undertaking. But the men of this class 
were not the principal agents of the complete ruin 
of the religious vitality of the people. We turn to 
Edelmann and Bahrdt, two of the most decided ene- 
mies of Christianity who have appeared in these later 
centuries. 

The former w'as the better man, but his career 
brought discredit on private virtue and public morality. 
In the early part of his life he was blameless, but he 
subsequently betrayed all the personal weakness which 
his skepticism tended to engender. We get a fair por- 
trait of him from the pen of one of his countrymen, 
Kahnis ; “ What Edelmann wished was nothing new,” 
fvrites this author ; “ after the manner of all adherents 
of Illuminism, he wished to reduce all positive religions 
to natural religion. The positive heathenish religious 
stand, to him, on a level with Judaism and Christianity. 
He is more just toward heathenism than toward Juda- 
ism, and more just towai’d Judaism than toward Chris- 
tianity. Eveiything positive in religion is, as such, 
superstition. Christ was a mere man, whose chief merit 
consists in the struggle against superstition. What he 
taught, and what ho was anxioxis for, no on(^, however, 
may attempt to learn from the New Testament writings, 
inasmuch as these were forged as late as the time of 
Constantine. All which the church toadies of his 
divinity, of his merits, of the gracious influence of the 
Holy Spirit, is absurd. There is no rule of truth but 
reason, and it manifests its truths directly by a jicculiar 
sense. Whatever this sense says is true. It is this 
sense which perceives the world. The reality of every- 
thing which exists is God. In the proper sense there 
can, therefore, not exist any atheist, because every one 
who admits the reality of the world admits also the 
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reality of God. God is not a person — least of all are 
there tliree persons in God. If God he the substance 
in all the phenomena, then it follows of itself that God 
cannot be thought of without the world, and hence that 
the world has no more had an origin than it will have 
an end. One may call the world the body of God, the 
shadow of God, the son of God. The spirit of God is 
in all that exists. It is ridiculous to ascribe inspiration 
to special persons only ; every one ought to be a Christ, 
a prophet, an inspired man. The human spirit, being 
a breath of God, does not perish ; om' spirit, separated 
from its body by death, enters into a connection with 
some other body. Thus Edelmann taught a kind of 
metempsychosis. What he taught had been thoroughly 
and ingeniously said in France and England ; but from 
a German theologian, and that with such eloquent 
coarseness, with such a mastery in expatiating in blas- 
phemy, such things were unheard of. But as yet the 
faith of the church was a power in Germany ! ” 

From Edelmann the transition is easy to the reckdess 
and vicious Bahrdt_ This man stands among the first of 
those who have brought dishonor upon the sacred voca- 
tion. What Jeffreys is to the judicial history of England, 
Bahrdt is to the religious history of German Protestant- 
ism. Whatever he touched was disgraced by the vile- 
ness of his heart and the satanic daring of his mind. 
He heard theological lectures. Thinking that in this field 
he could infuse most venom and reap a greater harvest 
of gold “than in any other, he stripped for the under- 
taking. While a mere youth he gained, by his tricky 
management, a professor’s chair. He blasphemed to his 
auditors by day, while at night he surrendered himself 
to the corruptions of the gambling-room, the beer-cellai 
and the house of prostitution. The slave of passion and 
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of doubt, lie ■was, of all bis contemporaries, tbe most loud- 
spoken against tbe claims of God’s truth, and adherence 
to the canons of tbe church. His mind was quick, ac- 
tive, and penetrating. Seizing the pen, he invaded the 
sanctity of every doctrine that stood in the way of his 
corrupt theories. He took up the Bible with sacrile- 
gious purpose, and made it the plaything of his vicious 
heart. He sneered at what was revered by the church 
and the good men of past ages, with the kind of levity 
that should greet the recital of the stories of Sinhad 
tlie Sailor and the Wondetful Lam^. 

He published many works, the aim of all being to 
infuse into the masses a contempt of the received Senp- 
tures. He issued a travesty of the New Testament un- 
der the title of TTie Nm Testament^ or The Neumt In- 
efnictioM from God through lemM ami Ms A'lmiles. 
He did just what he pleased with the miracles and words 
of Christ. He would convert dialogue into parable, 
and make any passage, however grave in import, min- 
ister to his unsanctified purpose. He banished such ex- 
preasions as ‘kingdom of God,’ ‘holiness,’ ‘sanctification,’ 
‘Saviour,’ ‘Redeemer,’ ‘way of salvation,’ ‘ Holy Ghost,’ 
‘ name of Jesus,’ and all other terms that could leave 
the impression of inspiration and divine presence. 

But corrupt as the church was, it was not ready for 
this fearful leap ; therefore Bahrdt received a torrent of 
abuse. Banished and hunted by opposition, he gained 
many adherents from the force of the very aiTows dis- 
charged against him. Ho had fallen from the height of 
faith which he occupied when he went to Giessen, a fact 
which he refers to in his autobiography : “ I came to 
Giessen,” says he, “ as yet very orthodox. My belief in 
the divinity of the Scriptures, in the direct mission of 
Jesus, in his miraculous history, in the Trinity, in the 
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gifts of grace, in natural corruption, in justification of 
the sinner by laying hold of the merits of Christ, and 
especially in the whole theory of satisfaction, seemed 
to be immovable. It was only the manner in which 
three pei'sons were to be in one God, which had engaged 
my reason. I had only explained to myself a little bet- 
ter the work of the Holy Spirit, so as not to exclude 
man’s activity. I had limited a little the idea of origi- 
nal sin ; and in the docti’ine of the atonement and justi- 
fication, I had endeavored to uphold the value of vir 
tue, and had cleared myself from the error that God, ii 
his grace, should not pay any regard at all to humat 
virtuous zeal. That in the doctrine of the Lord’s Sup 
per I was more Eeformed than Lutheran, will be sup- 
posed as a matter of couree.” 

But in due time he dropped these points of belief, 
one by one, until he indulged in all the illicit extrava- 
gances of the 1‘adical skeptics of France. The opposi- 
tion he met with was a sore rebuke, but it failed to cure 
him. He set out for a journey to England and Holland 
with but three florins in his purse, and he suffered much 
by the way. He came home again only to find new 
edicts against him. On arriving at Halle, where he had 
once been honored, he was met with the following re 
pulse from the faculty, at whose head stood Semler, th( 
father of his doubt : “ Our vocation demands not onlj 
that we should prevent the dissemination of directly ir 
religious opinions, but also that we should watch ove 
the doctrines which are contained in Holy Scripture 
and, in conformity with it, in the Aug^urg Gonfessio', 
of FaithT 

He labored as an educator, preacher, professor, an 
authoi*. He made all his enterprises subservient to the 
dearest object of his life, — ^money. He wrote plain 
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books for the masses, and bis writings were perused alike 
in palace and cottage. While a resident in blalle he 
established an inn in the suburbs of the city where his 
depraved nature was permitted to indulge in those 
nameless liberties unbecoming, not only the theologian, 
but the rational man. His liaism with the servant-girl 
in his employ made his wife an object of public pity , 
and we can easily understand his injustice to the latter 
when he tells us himself that he had never loved with 
passion. His death was of a piece with his life. Hav- 
ing been a public frequenter of brothels and the asso- 
ciate of the loosest company, he died like the libertine. 
He was taken off by syphilis. 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon the lesson of 
Bahrdt’s lifp. He was the German crystallbiation of 
all the worst elements of French skepticism. He be- 
gan his work with an evil purpose, and never sought the 
wisdom of God who pnunises to give liberally to all 
who ask him. The infamy of his life was soon for- 
gotten, and only his teachings remained to corrn[)t the 
young and injure the mature of the land. While his 
love of money controlled his matrimonial alliances and 
literary labom, his hatred of revealed religion dis- 
torted his whole moral and intellectual nature;. Ho is 
illustrative of the certain doom which awaits the man 
who commits himself to the sole guidance of his doubts. 
Semler’s moral life was in sjnite of erroneous opinions ; 
Bahrdt’s was in conformity with them. And what the 
latter was in his career and death is the best comment 
l^t can be written on the natural effect of Rationalisim 
Would that he had been the only warning ; but he had 
his followers when his creed became the fashion of the 
G erman church. The depth of his infamy is only a^ 
gravatedby the holy sphere in which he wrought fear 
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fol havoc upon the succeeding generation. The Old 
Play says truly : 


“ That sin does ten times aggravate itself 
That is committed in an holy place ; 

An evil deed done by authority 
Is sin and subornation ; deck an ape 
In tissue, and the beauty of the robe 
Adds but tlie greater scorn unto the beast; 

The poison shows worst in a golden cup ; 

Dark night seems darker by the lightning’s flash; 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds ; 
And every glory that inclines to sin, 

The shame is trebled by the opposite.” 
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OONTRIBaTIOKS OF LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHT. 

The views of Semler, possessing great power of 
fascination, soon gained popular strength. As a result, 
the strictly literary tastes of the people took a theo- 
logical turn and the Bible became the theme of every 
aspirant to authorship. As no system had yet boeii ad- 
vanced by the Kationalists, there was wide range for 
doctrinal and exegetical discussion. Tlie devoted Pie- 
tists, who were now in the backgroun<l, looked on in 
amazement as they trembled for the ])illars of faith. 
They know not what to <lo- Many of their number 
had proved themselves fanatics and brouglit odium 
upon the revered names of Bpenor and Fraiu*kft, Tlieir 
enemies were traveling in foHjigu lands, ransacking the 
libraries of other tongues to bring home the poisonous 
seeds of doubt. At home, the Univiirsity was the 
training school of ungoverned criticism. History, 
science, literature, and philology were only i)rized ac- 
cording to the measure of strength they possess(id to 
combat the great claims of the orthodox church. Be- 
sides, the Eationalists seemed to be impartial iiiquirom. 
They set themselves to understand the Scrii)tura] 
lands and languages, while their j)rogress in recent 
Biblical literature gained for them the respect of many 
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who, though less learned, were more evangelical. The 
masses have always paid homage to learning, and in 
this case, it was the attainments of the Illuminists which 
gave them a standing denied to the friends of the Bible. 

The times were all astir with the evidences of mental 
progression. There was now a resurrection of Eu- 
ropean activity. Look whither you will, there was no- 
where either the spirit of sleep or of sloth. The 
science of government, the beauties of aesthetic cul- 
ture, the discoveries of the material world, and the 
long-sealed mysteries of philology, were each the centre 
of a host of admirers and votaries. As in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries Europe arose from the 
torpidity of the Middle Ages, so did the eighteenth 
century witness a new revival from the darkness and 
sluggishness of Continental Protestantism. There ap- 
peared to be a universal repudiation of old methods, 
and a new civilization was now the aim of every class of 
literaiy adventurers. Semler had struck the key-note of 
human pride. He had so flattered his race by saying 
that the Bible was not so sacred as to be exempt from 
criticism, that his contemporaries would not willingly 
let his words fall to the ground. The temptation was 
too strong to be resisted, and soon the Scriptures became 
a carcass around which the vultures of Germany gather- 
ed to satisfy the cravings of their wanton hunger. We 
do not say that the destructionists desired to injure the 
faith of the people, or to cast odium upon the pages 
that Luther and Melanchthon had unfolded to the Ger- 
man heart. But believing as they did that the popular 
respect for the Bible was sheer Bibliolatry, and that 
therefore the dignity of reason was compromised, they 
bestirred themselves to show every weak point in the 
faith of the church. They hastened to expose the de- 
10 
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fects of the Scriptures with as much frankness as they 
would brand a sentence in Cicero or Seneca to be the 
interpolation of an impostoi*. 

In no nation has theology, as a science, absorbed 
more literary talent and labor than in Germany. In 
America and Great Biatain the theologian is the 
patron of his own department of thought. But in 
Gennany, poets, romancists, and scientific men write 
almost as many works connected with religious ques- 
tions as on topics within their own chosen vocation. 
The Teuton considers himself a born theologian. So 
it was after the announcement of the destructive theo- 
ries of Semler. All classes of thinkers invited them- 
selves to discuss the Scriptures and their claims with as 
much freedom as if God had told them it was the true 
aim of their life. 

What was the consequence ? Semler, having left so 
much room for doubt, and having rather indicated a di- 
rection than supplied a plan, a great number of men 
adopted the accommodation-theory and each one built 
his own edifice upon it. But the conclusions arrived at 
by them were very unlike, and generally incongru- 
ous. And such a result was very natural ; for, all 
claiming the unrestricted use of reason, the issue of 
their thinking was the work of the individual mind. 
No two intellects are perfectly similar. Set a number 
of men to write upon a given subject and they will em- 
ploy a different style, ^ve expression to diverse 
thoughts, and perhaps reach antipodal conclusions. So 
when these writera against inspiration plied the pen, 
and burdened the press with their prolix effusions, there 
was no harmony in their thoughts. In one opinion they 
were firmly nnited, tlhe Bible is a human hooh 
But how much of it was authentic ; what was history 
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and what myth ; what poetry and what incident ; these 
and a thousand kindred points divided the Rationalists 
into almost as many classes as there were individuals. 

There were two principal tendencies which gave 
a permanence and efficiency to Rationalism quite be- 
yond the expectation of its most sanguine friends and 
admirei's. Onqwas literary^ and inaugurated by Less- 
ing ; the other purely ^Ji^scfphical, and conducted by 
Kant. 

The literary despotism at Berlin was one of the 
most remarkable in the annals of periodical literature. 
We refer to the Universal German Library^ under the 
control of Nicolai. Its avowed aim was to laud eveiy 
Rationalistic book to the skies, but to reproach every 
evangelical publication as unworthy the support, or 
even the notice, of rational beings. Its appliances for 
gaining knowledge were extensive, and it commanded a 
survey of the literature of England, Holland, France, 
and Italy. "Whatever appeared in these lands received 
its immediate attention, and was reproached or magni- 
fied according to its relations to the skeptical creed of 
Nicolai and his co-laborers. Commencing in 1765, it ran' 
a career of power and prosperity such as but few serials 
have ever enjoyed. It terminated its existence in 1792^ 
having indicted incalculable evil upon the popular esti- 
mate of the vital doctrines of Christianity. Being the 
great organ of the Rationalists, it sat in judgment upon 
the sublime truths of our holy faith. With all the 
rage of an infuriated lion it pounced upon every literary 
production or practical movement that had a tendency 
to restore the old landmarks. Its influence was fell 
throughout Germany and the Continent. Every uni 
versity and gymnasium listened to it as an oracle, whil( 
its power was felt even in the pot-houses and humbles 
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cottages. Berlin 'was completely under its sway, and 
Berlimr was a synonym of nationalist. Oetinger 
wrote a curious passage in a volume of sermons, pub- 
lished in 1’7^'T, in which he descants On those thi/ngs of 
whioh the people of Berlin hnow nothing'. “They know 
nothing of the Lord of glory ; they are sick of these 
shallow-pated Liebnitzians ; they wish to know nothing 
of the promises of Grod ; they have nothing to do with 
the salutations of the seven spirits ; they form a me- 
chanical divinity after their own notion. The Berliners 
know nothing of man so far as he is a subject of divine 
grace ; nothing of angels or devils, nothing of what sin 
is, nothing of eating and drinking the flesh and blood 
of Christ, and still less of the communion of saints, and 
that the spirit can be communicated by the laying on 
of hands. They know nothing of the truth that bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper are agents for a spiritual 
union with Christ ; they know nothing of heaven and 
hell; nothing of the interval before the resurrection. 
Neither do they wish to know anything save what may 
harmonize with their own depraved views. But the 
time will come when Jesus will show them how they 
should have confessed him before the world.” This 
was Berlin, and Berlin was Grermany. 

The position of Eationalism during the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century was surrounded ■with circum- 
stances of the most conflicting nature. Had it been ad- 
vocated by a few more such ribald characters as Bahrdt 
its career would soon have been terminated from 
the mere want of respectability. But had it assumed a 
more serious phase and become the proteg4 of such 
pious men as Semler was at heart, there would have 
been no limit to the damage it might inflict upon the 
cause of Protestantism. And there were indications 
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favorable to either I’esult. However, by some plan of 
fiendish malice, skepticism received all the support it 
could ask from the learned, the powerful, and the am- 
bitious. Here and there around the horizon could be 
seen some rising literary star that, for the hour, excited 
univei*sal attention. His labor was to impugn the con- 
tents of the Scriptures and insinuate against the moral 
purity of the writei's themselves. Another candidate 
for theological glory appeared, and reproached the style 
of the inspired record. A third came vauntingly for- 
ward with his geographical discoveries and scientific 
data, and reared the accommodation-theory so many 
more stories higher than Semler had left it that it al- 
most threatened to fall of its own weight. Strange 
that the poetic Muse should lend her inspiration to such 
unholy purposes ; but in the poetry of that day there 
was but little of the Christian element, and he need not 
be greatly skilled jn classic verse who concludes that 
the loftiest poetry of Eationalism was as thoroughly 
heathen as the di'amas of Euripides or Plautus. 

Immediately before the appearance of the Wolfm- 
hiittel Fragments by Lessing, there was the significant 
lull before the storm. A single editorial in some re- 
ligious periodical might decide the fate of Rationalism. 
In a few yeai-s more it might lie outside the lecture-halls 
and renowned churches as thoroughly discarded as a 
cast-off garment. Or it might rise to new power and 
bend all opposition before it. Every one seemed to be 
waiting to see what would come next. Would it be the 
hoarse thunder and 'the glare of lightning ; or would 
the clouds be rent and the clear sky be seen through 
the widening rifts ? 

Lessing touched a chord which vibrated throughout 
the land. While in charge of the celebrated Library at 
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"Wolfenlouttel lie met •witli a manuscript production of 
Keimarus, bearing tbe title of Vindication of tlhe na- 
tional Worshipers of God. It can still be found in 
tbe Town Library of Hamburg. Between 1774 and 
IT'TS, Lessing issued seven Fragments from tbis work; 
and tbe result was, that Germany was electrified by tbe 
boldness and importance of tbe views there advanced. 
They cannot be considered tbe private opinions of Less- 
ing, for in many places be appends notes stating bis 
opposition to them. But be beartily approved tbe sub- 
stance of tbe work, tbougb bis object in tbe publication 
of tbe Fragments was more to feel tbe public pulse 
than to instill theological doctrines into tbe minds of tbe 
people. Reimams bad been a doubter like many others 
of bis countrymen. He committed bis mental phases to 
paper, though he thought that it was not yet time to 
issue them for public notice. The Fragments pub- 
lished by Lessing contain the gist of his entire work, 
and contributed far more to tbe growth of skepticism 
than a larger production would probably have done. 
The historical evidences of Christianity and of the doc- 
trine of inspiration, according to tbe Fragonents, are clad 
in such a garb of superstition that they do not merit 
tbe credence of sensible men. Tbe confessions fi-amcd 
at different periods of tbe history of tbe cbrnnli have 
savored far more of human weakness than of divine 
knowledge. They bear but slight traces of Biblical 
trutL The Trinity is incomprehensible, and the hem-t 
should not feel bound to lean upon what Reason can- 
not fathom. Hearly all the Old Testament history is 
a string of legends and myths which an advanced age 
should indignantly reject. Christ never really intended 
to establish a permanent rebgion; tbe work of bis 
apostles was something unanticipated by bimHelf, Uis 
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desiga was to restore Judaism to its former state, 
tirow off the Roman yoke, and declare himself king. 
His public entry into Jerusalem was designed to be 
his installation as a temporal king ; but he failed in his 
dependence upon popular support, and, instead of at- 
taining a throne, he died on the cross. Belief in Scrip- 
tural records is perfectly natui'al to the Christian, for he 
has imbibed it from education and training. Reason is 
forestalled in the ordinary education of children ; they 
are baptized before they are old enough to exercise 
their own reasoning faculties. Faith in Scripture testi- 
mony is really of no greater value than the belief of the 
Mohammedan or Jew in their oracles, unless Reason be 
permitted to occupy the seat of judgment. 

We have said that the excitement raised by the 
publication of the Fragments was intense. There was 
in them more calmness of expression, and more apparent 
effort for truthful conclusions than many of the pre- 
viously published works of the Rationalists had iudi- 
cated. By and by, there sprang up a decided opposi- 
tion to the work of Lessing ; and from all quarters of 
the German church there came earnest and vigorous 
replies. It was surprising that there remained so much 
tenacity for the old faith. Lessing received the censure 
of many of the best and wisest men of his time ; his 
publication of the Fragments was claimed to be a curse 
to the cause of truth. But he had accomplished what 
he wished, while his success was far beyond his expec- 
tation. He found that a large portion of his country- 
men were not willing to cast loose from the old moor- 
ings of the Protestant teachings, and that, whatever 
the previous indications were, there was yet a deep 
undercurrent of attachment to the time-honored confes- 
sions of the church. 
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The movement employed by Lessing to find out 
what the people really believed is one of the shrewdest 
literary tricks on record. Without committing himself 
to what he issued, and watching carefully the effect of 
the Fragments^ he began to publish his own views with 
no little assurance that he would prove successftd. He 
learned that the WoMan philosophy was becoming 
effete, and so he raised the cry, loud and clear, against 
its longer existence. He violently opposed the obliter- 
ation of all dependence upon the historical proofs of 
Christianity, and claimed that, in the matter of religion, 
the heart has a work not less than the reason. His 
principle was : overthrow this historical basis, and you 
endanger the whole edifice. He inflicted great injury 
upon the inflated, pompous Popular Philosophy, for he 
exposed its emptiness as but few were able to do. He 
opposed, with all the force of his rare satuical and logi- 
cal power, the attempt of the Kationalists to substitute 
the intuitons of Keason for the dictates of the heaif 
and for the promptings of faith. “ What else,” he asks, 
“ is this modern theology when compared with ortho- 
doxy, than filthy water with clear water? With 
orthodoxy we had, thanks to God, pretty much settled ; 
between it and philosophy a barrier had been erected, 
behind which each of these could walk in its own way 
without molesting the other. But what is it that they 
are now doing? They pull down this banicr, and, 
under the pretext of making us Q-athtidl Oh''iHiian,% 
they make us most irrational ^Jviloscgolhers. In this we 
agree that" our old religious system is false, but I should 
not like to say with you [he is writing to his brother] 
that it is a patch-work, got up by jugglers and semi- 
philosophers. I do not know of anything in the world 
in which human ingenuity had more shown and excr 
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cised itself ttan in it. A patch-work by jugglers and 
semi-philosophers is that religions system which they 
would put in. the place of the old one, and, in doing so, 
would pretend to more rational philosophy than the old 
one claims.” 

It was difficult to tell what Lessing believed. His 
publication of the views of a doubter was of itself a 
proof that he agreed, to some extent at least, with them. 
This we must grant as a coneassion to his honesty and 
common sense. And when assailed by Gotze and others 
for thus attacking the faith of the church, he replied 
that, even if the Fragmentists were right, Christianity 
was not thereby endangered.’- He rejected the letter, 
but reserved the spirit of the Scriptures. With him, 
the letter is not the spuit and the Bible is not religion. 
Consequently, objections against the letter, as well as 
against the Bible, are not precisely objections against 
the spirit and religion. For the Bible evidently con- 
tains more than belongs to religion, and it is a mere 
supposition, that, in this additional matter which it 
contains, it must be equally infallible. Moreover, reli- 
gion existed before there was a Bible. Christianity 
existed before evangelists and apostles had written. 
However much, therefore, may depend upon those 
Scriptures, it is not possible that the whole truth of the 
Christian religion should depend upon them. Since 
there existed a period in which it was so far spread, 
in which it had already taken hold of so many souls, 
and in which, nevertheless, not one letter was written 
of that which has come down to us, it must be possible 
also 'that everything which evangelists and prophets 
have written might be lost again, and yet the religion 
taught by them, stand. The Christian religion is not ^ 

^ TTi^hTiifl : Hktory of G&rman Frotestantim^ pp. 146-165, 
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true because Evangelists and apostles taugbt it ; hut 
ih&y taught it heoame it was time. It is from tbeir in- 
lernal tnitli that all written documents must be ex- 
plained, and all these written documents cannot give 
it internal truth when it has none. The Christian 
religion is distinguished from the religion of Christ; 
the latter, being a life immediately implanted and main- 
tained in our heart, manifests itself in love, and can 
neither stand nor fall with the Gospel. The truths of 
religion have nothing to do with the facts of history. 

With such opinions as these, expressed in great 
clearness and conciseness, who can fail to perceive that 
their tendency was to overthrow the traditional faith 
of the church in large portions of the Bible ? Who is 
to be the judge of what is to be retained and what 
rejected ? Indeed, if Lessing be right, the entire Scnp- 
ture record might be abolished without doing vio- 
lence to religion. The effect of his writings was de- 
cidedly skeptical. His view of Christianity was merely 
sesthetical, and only so far as the Bible was an agent 
of popular elevation, did he seem to consider it valuable. 
He did not dispute the facts of Scripture history be- 
cause of the various accounts given of thorn by the in- 
spired writers. Variety of testimony was no ground 
for the total overthrow of the thing testified. He re- 
tained the history of the resunection in spite of the 
different versions of it. “ Who,” he asks, “ has ever 
ventured to draw the same inference in profane history? 
If Livy, Polybius, Dionysius, and Tacitus relate tlie 
very same event, it may be the very same battle, the 
very same siege, each one differing so much in the de- 
tails that those of the one completely give the lie to 
those of the other, has any one, for that reason, ever 
denied the event itself in which they agi*ee I ” 
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We may examine tlie entire circle of Lessiag’s 
literary productions, and we sltall see, scattered here 
and there through them, sentiments which, taken singly, 
would have a very beneficial effect upon the popular 
faith in inspiration and the historical testimony of the 
Sciiptui'es. But, unhappily, these were overshadowed 
by others of a conflicting nature, and though he did not 
aiTay himself as a champion of Rationalism, he proved 
himself one of the strongest promoters of its reign. He 
considered his age torpid and sluggish. It was his de- 
sire to awaken it. And he did succeed in giving to the 
chaotic times in which he lived that literary direction 
which we now look back upon as the starting-point of 
recent German literature. The chief evil that he in- 
flicted was due to the position in which he placed him- 
self as the combatant of the avowed friends of inspira- 
tion. He was honest in his love of truth, but he loved 
the seai’ch for it more than the attainment. The key 
to his whole life may be foimd in his own words : “ If 
God should hold in his right hand all truth, and in his 
left the ever-active impulse and love of search after 
truth, although accompanied with the condition that 
I should ever err, and should say, ‘ Choose ! ’ I would 
choose the left with hunulity, and say, ‘ Give, Father ! 
Pure truth belongs to thee alone ! ’ ” 

The revolution which Lessing wrought in literature 
was only eq[ualed by that achieved by Hant in the 
domain of philosophy. 

It has been one of the historical features of German 
theology that it has ever affiliated with philosophy. 
The mathematical method of Wolf has been a severe 
blow to orthodoxy, and it was but partially counter- 
acted by the work of Pietism. But the influence of 
that copyist of Leibnitz is only of a piece with the im- 
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press! on made upon theology and faith hy every respect- 
able innovation in philosophy. But Kant threw all 
others in the shade. He was the agent of a change in 
philosophical thinking, which was destined not only to 
reform the old systems of Germany, hut to wield a 
universal power over modern thought. He had looked 
to England for his masters, and succeeded in gaining a 
thorough acquaintance with the grave skepticism of 
Hume and kindred minds. He shut himself up in his 
native Konigsherg, and, in aU his life, never traveled 
more than thirty miles therefrom. He had the memory 
of a pious Christian mother ever present to him, and no 
one can conjecture the pi'ohahle influence that her ex- 
ample exerted upon his mental processes. The astute 
philosopher wrote of her with the deepest feeling of his 
nature when he said, " My mother was an amiable, 
sensitive, pious, and devoted woman, who taught her 
children the fear of God by her godly teachings and 
spotless life. She often led me outside the city, and 
show’’ed me the works of God ; she pointed me with 
devout feelings to the omnipotence, wisdom, and good- 
ness of God ; and inspired my heart with a deep reven 
ence for the Creator of all things. I shall never forgot 
my mother, for it was she who planted and strength- 
ened my first germ of goodness ; she opened my heait 
to the impressions of nature ; she awakened and ad- 
vanced my conceptions ; and it has been her instruc- 
tions that have exerted a permanent and wholesome 
influence upon my life.” 

First an undergraduate and afterwai'd a professor in 
the University of KSnigsberg, Kant quietly matured 
his principles, and was in no haste to communicate them 
to the world. He delivered his philosophy to his 
students in the form of lectures, and was extremely 
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careful not to publisli it until lie was sure tliat liis mind 
had arrived at its final conclusions. A student named 
Hippel, who had enjoyed his intimacy, was the first to 
give publicity to his opinions. He employed the 
medium of a novel He forestalled their real author, 
and Kant was compelled to explain the matter openly 
as a breach of faith. Gradually the lecture-hall at 
Konigsberg became full of hearers, who, in a little 
time, could gain admittance only with difficulty. The 
professor of philosophy was a magnet that drew to that 
bleah northern city students from aU parts of the Con- 
tinent. Finally the opportune moment arrived. Hav- 
ing written, rewritten, altered, and abridged until he 
looked upon his work as beyond his power of improve- 
ment, he now deemed his convictions permanently 
formed. So the Cntique of Pure Peason entered upon 
its career of victory. The literary and thinking world 
had learned but a little of it in Hippel’s book ; and 
now there seemed to be no inclination to probe the con- 
cise language of the master’s work, for the task ap- 
peared greater than the fruits would justify. This hesi- 
tancy was a glaring testimony to the loose thinking and 
careless literary habits of those days. But the haste 
with which Kant prosecuted the authorship of his work, 
apart from the thoughts employed in its elaboration 
into a system, furnishes some ground of apology for the 
failure of the public to fathom it. “ I wrote,” he says 
in a letter to Moses Mendelssohn, “ this product of at 
least twelve years of diligent reflection within a period 
of from four to five months, paying indeed the greatest 
attention to the contents, but unable, borne away, as it 
were, upon the wings of thought, to bestow that care 
upon the style which might have promoted a readier 
i-n+n nri-p Tneaninff on the part of the reader.” 
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Several years now pass by, and the great work is 
still neglected. Perhaps it is false, or mayhap it is ill- 
timed. Finally Schulze hits upon the difficulty when 
he conjectures that, if men only knew what was in the 
book they would not only read it, but be ravished with 
its contents. Thereupon he issues his JElucidations of 
Kant's Oritique of JPme Reason. Now people begin 
to open their eyes. The work of Schulze is read by 
everybody, and in turn it serves as an introduction to 
the work of Kant. Soon the universities and reading 
circles demand it, and the whole land is suddenly trans- 
formed into a race of philosophers. The popularity of 
the work is boundless. It is written in a style adapt- 
ed only to systematic thinkers ; but no matter, it be- 
comes a fashion to read it. It is the topic in stage- 
coaches and drawing rooms. FaUm’e to have perused 
Kant’s book is a mark of ignorance which receives re- 
buke on every hand. In self-defense every one feels 
bound to read it, if the continued respect of friends can 
reasonably be expected. The work itself is interlarded 
with new terminology and pruned expressions that be- 
tray the constant impress of the author’s mind. So, in 
a short time, writers on the various sciences employ 
these very terms as at once the best vehicle for the con- 
veyance of their thoughts and for accession to pojm- 
laxity. It has its opponents in Hamann, Jacobi, liei- 
mams, Tiedemann, and others ; yet he is a bold spirit 
who dares to attack this object of universal favor. But 
the opposition is insufficient, and the Oritique of Pure 
Reason is too strong for these hastily-conceived re- 
joinders. Every department of inquiry is powerfully 
affected by it. Religion, logic, metaphysics, law, psy- 
chology, sesthetics, and education are alike molded by 
its plastic touch. Holland and all the north of Europe 
are vocal with its praises. 
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And now we may ask, wky sucli favor skown to- 
ward this new apparition ? Let ns delay a moment and 
examine the hard-wrought thoughts of this bachelor-son 
of an obscmre saddler. Kant had been profoundly dis- 
gusted with the want of harmony in philosophical pec- 
ulations, The disagreements that he saw in his own 
time were but the continuation of what, he had learned 
from history, was the fact in the days of the heathen 
sages. Following close upon the footsteps of Hume, 
he asked : “ How far can human reason go ? Where is 
its limit ? ” His Gritiqv^ was the answer. He showed 
that, if the loose methods of thought were to be con- 
tinued, philosophy, instead of being the hand-maid of 
religion, would be unworthy the attention of the most 
unlettered man. Hence he would recall reason from its 
lofty flights, and direct its attention solely to self-con- 
sciousness. Only by studying the powers of the mind 
as a datum, he held, can any positive results be gained. 
Using his own illustration of his work, he would do 
for philosophy what Copernicus had done for astronomy 
— ^reverse metaphysics by referring classes of ideas to 
inner, which before had been referred to outer, causes. 
He granted that, for some things, man’s reason is 
sufScient. The existence of God, the doctrine of original 
sin, and the soul’s immortality need no Scripture to 
reveal them. They are intuitive subjects of knowledge. 
But these truths are extremely limited; man needs 
what nature has not given him. Kant’s distinction be- 
tween practical and speculative reason was in favor of 
the former, since its aim was wisdom. But speculative 
reason is often exerted for its own gratification. Hence 
its results are frequently useless and ephemeral His 
grand conclusion is, that no object can be known to us 
except in proportion as it is apprehended by our per- 
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ceptions, and definable by onr faculties of cognition 
conseq^uently we know nothing, jper but only by 
appearances. Our knowledge of real objects is limited 
by experience. 

With regard to the general character of the critical 
system of Kant, an acute author says : “ It confined 
itself to a contemplation of the phenomena of conscious- 
ness, and attempted to ascertain by analysis, not of our 
conceptions but of the faculties of the soul, certain in- 
variable and necessary principles of knowledge; pro- 
ceeding to define their usage, and to form an estimate 
of them collectively with reference to their /o7-mal char- 
acter; in which investigation the distinctions and defini- 
tions of those faculties adopted by the school of Wolf 
were presumed to be valid. It exalted the human mind 
by making it the centre of its system ; but at the same 
time confined and restricted it by means of the conse- 
quences deduced. It discouraged also the spirit of dog- 
matic speculation, and the ambition of demonstrating 
all things by means of mere intellectual ideas, making 
the faculties of acquiring knowledge the measure of 
things capable of being known, and assigning the pre- 
eminence to practical Reason rather than to speculation, 
in virtue of its end — wisdom ; which is the highest that 
reason can aspire to, because to act virtuously is a 
universal and unlimited, but to acquire knowledge only 
a conditional, duty. It had the effect of mitigating the 
dogmatical and speculative tendencies of the mind, and 
the extravagant attempt to prove everything by means 
of conceptions of the understanding. It proscribed mys- 
ticism and circumscribed the provinces of science and 
belief. It taught men to discriminate and appreciate 
the grounds, the tendency, the defects, and partial views, 
as well as the excellencies of other systems ; at the 
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jame time that it embodied a lively prindple for awak- 
suing and strengthening the interest attaching to gen- 
line philosophical research. It afforded to philosophy 
i firm and steady centre of action in the unchangeable 
lature of the human mind. In general it may be ob- 
served that the theory of Kant constructed little ; and 
'ather tended to destroy the structures of an empty 
iogmatism of the imderstanding and prepare, by means 
)f self-knowledge, the way for a better state of philo- 
sophical science ; seeking in reason itself the principles 
m which to distinguish the several parts of the phi- 
osophy.” ^ 

Kant had but little to say concerning the positive 
,mths of Christianity. He respected the character of 
Dhrist, and spoke reverently of the church and her doc- 
;rines. Morality, with him, was developed into religion, 
lot religion into morality. The so-called revelation was 
ndy the mythical copy of the moral law already im- 
planted in our nature. He believed in a universal re- 
igion. Everything peculiar and won by struggle 
should be given up ; all strife of opinions should cease 
it once. Kant designed, in the main, to curb the illicit 
jxercise of Eeason, but his failure to indorse the great 
ioctrines of our faith, because revealed, threw him on 
she side of the Eationalists, His adoption of God’s 
existence, the soul’s immortality, human freedom, and 
iriginal sin, was not due to his belief in these doctrines 
IS revealed, but as intuitive. He gradually became a 
ievotee to his own method of thinking, And it was his 
linn not to teach what but Tww to think. He often told 
ais students that he had no intention or desire to teach 
shem philosophy, but how to philosophize. It waS' 
shrough Kant t!^t the terms Rationcilist, — one who^ 

^ Tezmemann, Momudl of Sistory of Philosophy^ pp, 407-408. 
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declares natural religion alone to "be morally necessary, 
tliougli lie may admit revelation, — Natv/rdlist — one who 
denies tlie reality of a supernatural divine revelation, — 
and Sv^&rnaturaMst — one wlio considers the belief in 
revelation a necessary element in religion, came into use, 
and Rationalism and Supematuralism became the prin- 
cipal division of theological schools.^ 

As Descartes had broken up the scholastic philoso- 
phy by considering man apart from his experience, so 
Kant now gave the death-blow to the philosophy of 
Protestant Germany by looking at the mind apart 
from its speculations. “ The moral effect of his philos- 
ophy,” says Mr. Farrar, “was to expel the French 
Materialism and Illuminism, and to give depth to the 
moral perceptions ; its religious effect was to strengthen 
the appeal to reason and the moral judgment as the 
test of religious truth ; to render miraculoxis communi- 
cation of moral instruction useless, if not absurd ; and 
to reawaken the attempt which had been laid aside 
since the WoMan philosophy of endeavoring to find a 
philosophy of religion.” * 

Among the antagonists of Kant, Jacobi was perhaps 
the most powerful. He was not content that, in these 
metaphysical speculations, reason should reign supreme. 
His belief was that feeling was of as much importance 
as the deductions of the intellect. He mastered the 
various systems of philosophy and rejected them, Kant’s 
among the rest, as unfit for the acceptance and pursuit 
of responsible beings. The two principles which fur- 
nish the key to his views were that reli^on lies in th« 
feeling, and that this feehng, which exists in every 
man’s heart, is not reflected, but original. His dissatis- 

‘ Appleton’s Am, Oydoposdm — ^Article O-ermcm Ttmlogy, 

*• ^Gmitical Mktory of Free Thought^ p. 280 * 
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faction with ail systems induced him to term TiimsfilF the 
ZPn^7hUos<^Tiic<xl, and it was' with utter disgust that 
he was led to declare the foxmdation of all speculative 
philosophy to be only a great cavity, in which we look 
in vain, as down into an awful abyss. With bim, as 
with Coleridge, Faith begins where Reason ends. 

The two bright stars after Kant were Fichte and 
Schelling. The former commenced vsdth the system of 
the great KonigSberg teacher, and developed it on the 
negative side, contending that the whole material world 
has no existence apart from ourselves, and that it only 
appears to us in conformity with certain laws of our mind. 
He aimed to found a system which might illustrate, by 
a single principle, the material and formal properties 
of all science ; establish the unity of plan which the crit- 
ical system had faded to maintain ; and solve that most 
difScult'of all problems regarding the connection be- 
tween our conceptions and their objects. His views of 
God are the most glaring defect of his sytsem. He con- 
tended that we cannot attribute to the Deity intelli- 
gence or personality without making him a finite being 
like ourselves ; that it is a species of profanation to con- 
ceive of him as a separate essence, since such a concep- 
tion implies the existence of a sensible being limited by 
space and time ; that we cannot impute to him even 
existence without compounding him with sensible na- 
tures; that no satisfactory explanation has yet been 
given of the manner in which the creation of the world 
could be effected by God ; that the idea and expectation 
of happiness is a delusion^ and that, when we form our 
notions of the Deity in accordance with such imagina- 
tions, we only worship the idol of our own passions,— 
the prince of this world.^ 

^ Tezinemaim, Manmal of Sistory of FMlosoyhy^ pp. 439-480* 
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ScLeUing was a man of ardent, sanguine tempera^ 
ment, and it was his natural proclivities that gave rise 
to his system of philosophy. He attributes a real ex- 
istence to the material as well as to the immaterial 
world, but permits it a different mode of existence. 
He makes history a necessity. This natural philosophy 
conveys to us no knowledge of God, and the little it 
does reveal appears opposed to religion. What God per- 
forms takes place because it mmt he. Schelling created 
two opposite and parallel philosophic sciences, the 
transcendental philosophy and the philosophy of nature. 
He was a pantheist in identifying the Deity with nature, 
and in making Him subject to laws. He clothed his ideas 
in the beautiful fancies of his own vivid imagination, 
and in him we find the poet, not giving forth verses from 
his lyre, but delivering philosophical oracles. 

What Schleiermacher was to theology Hegel became 
to philosophy. He was the turning-point from doubt 
and fruitless theories to a more positive and settled sys- 
tem of thinking. He was, when young, a decided Ea- 
tionalist ; and his Idfe of Gh/rist., though yet unpub- 
lished, is said by one who has seen it to be a represen- 
tation of the Messiah as a divine man, in whom all is 
pure and sublime, and who made himself remarkable 
chiefiy by his triumphs over vice, falsehood, hatred and 
the seivile spirit of his age. He endeavored to explain 
the reason for Christianity in the world. He longed foi 
a positive religion. His philosophy is reducible to a 
philosophy of nature, which has quite a different mean- 
ing from that of Schelling, for, with Hegel, it is only the 
expression of the passage to another being ; and to the 
philosophy of the mind, which considers thought reflect- 
ing itself on itself, and showing itself by the mind in the 
sciences of law and morality, in the state, history, reli- 
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• gion, and the arts. The religion which is deduced from 
this system may he said to consist of the objective ex- 
istence of the infinite mind in the finite, for mind is only 
for mind ; consequently Grod exists only in being thought 
of and in thinking. In the philosophy of nature Intel, 
ligence and God are lost in objective nature. Hegel al- 
lows them, a distinct and separate existence, but refers 
them to a common principle which, according to him, is 
the absolute idea, or God. In this case, objective nature 
is only the absolute idea going out of itself, individuali- 
zing itself, and giving itself limits, though it is infinite. 
Thus the intelligence of all men, and external nature, 
are only manifestations of the absolute idea. It is a 
mournful tribute that M. Saintes pays to his memory 
when he says, as the sum of his labors, that “ he per- 
verted all the Christian opinions which he attempted to 
restore.” As little flattering is M. Quinet’s testimony, 
that “ he saw in Christianity no more than an idea, the 
religious worth of which is independent of the testimonies 
of history.” 

This was indeed a race of thinkers who have been 
equaled in strength in but few periods of history. 
Coming in regular succession, their systems sprang from 
Kant’s philosophy, and constituted the growth of his 
wonderful achievement. They tended to withdraw the 
flippant spirit of criticism to a more serious and modest 
path of inquiry, and to make men look more at their own 
weakness than at their greatness. But what a mass of 
subtleties do we have to pass through to get at the sub- 
stance of their speculations ! There is something so 
unsatisfactory in the study of them, that we find relief 
only in the knowledge that the Bible contains the true 
basis of all sound thinking on the great themes con- 
nected with the well-being and destiny of man. The 
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plainest statemente of tHe word of God are more val- 
uable than all these vaporings about the non-^o, the 
Ideal^ and Self-hood. Simplicity is bliss. 

“Yon cottager who weaves at her own door 
Pillow and bobbins, all her little store, 

Content though mean, and cheerful if not gay, 

Shuffling her threads about the live long day, 

Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 
Lies down secure, her heait and pocket light ; 

She for her humble sphere by nature fit, 

Has little understanding and no wit ; 

Eeceives no praise, but though her lot be such, 

Toilsome and indigent, she renders much ; 

Just knows and knows no more, her Bible true , 

And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes 
Her title to a treasure in the skies.” 

But yet we grant to these men the meed of having 
meant well, and of reforming the philosophy and litera- 
ture of their times. The immediate effect of their 
views was decidedly in favor of Rationalism, because 
they almost uniformly deny the absolute authority of 
the Scriptures. They grant too much to reason. While 
Kant would drive the truant mind back to self-contem 
plation, he terminates by giving to reason a value and 
dignity so great that it becomes entitled to decide upon 
mattei's of faith. Their theories, spun out at such 
length and concluding in so little satisfaction, make us 
rejoice that we have not to depend upon philosopliy for 
guidance in mattei's of either the intellect or heart. 
They thought independently of the Bible, and hero lies 
the ground of all failure to obtain positive results iii 
metaphysics. The Scriptures furnish everything noble 
and real, and when philosophy aims to supply a sub- 
stitute for them it always labors in vain. 

We wonder at tbe tropic luxuriance of Schelling’s 
thoughts, but we are soon convinced of their little prac- 
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tical purpose wlien we recall the fact that he considered 
the revelation of the gospel as no more than one of the 
accidents of the eternal revelation of God in nature and 
in history. K Schelling and all these strong minds had 
commenced their investigations with the word of God 
as their basis, there is no telling how far they might 
have ministered to an immediate and thorough revival of 
faith. But failing to do this, their work has been more 
doubtful and tardy. It is a very plain fact that the 
church cannot look to any other than to a Christian 
philosophy for the conservation or regeneration of her 
torpid powers. Hever has she been thoroughly bene- 
fited by the immediate agency of any other system. 

There is one way, however, in which speculative 
philosophy has indirectly proved the aid of religion. It 
has strengthened and quickened the mental action of the 
people, and they have throiigh its agency, been able to 
look with clearer ken upon the truths of Scripture. 
However, after it has reached the goal of its task, we 
see so little that is truly valuable and worth preserving, 
that we are compelled to fall back upon the Christian 
revelation as our only chart on the troubled sea of met- 
aphysical discussion. When we look at the field opened 
for thought in the word of God we find it ample and 
safe. It would be well for every young mind about en- 
tering upon the uncei’tain mazes of philosophical 
speculation, to ponder deeply over these golden words 
from Isaac Taylor’s 8a1mrday Morning : “That portion 
of Heavenly Wisdom which, under such circumstances, 
survives and is cherished, will be just the first articles of 
belief, — ^the Savipg Kudiments of Spiritual Life. Of 
these the Head of the church himself takes care lest 
faith should utterly disappear from the earth. But be- 
side the inestimable jewel of elementary knowledge — 
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tlie price of wMcli can never be told — does there not 
rest within the folds of the Inspired Book an inex- 
haustible store, which the industry of man, piously di- 
rected, ought to elicit ; but which if men neglect it, the 
Lord will not force upon their notice ? It is this hidden 
treasure which should animate the ambition of vigorous 
and devout minds. From such at second hand, the body 
of the faithful are to receive it, if at all ; and if not so 
obtained for them, and dealt out by their teachers, 
nothing will be more meager, unfixed, almost infantile, 
than'the faith of Christians.” 



CHAPTER VJL 


THE EEIGIT OF THE WEIMAR CIRGLE— BEYOLTTTIOH IH 
EDUCATION AND HYMNOLOGY. 

The systems of tlie great pliilosopliical minds wliom 
we have contemplated were remarkable for their har- 
mony, As we now look back upon them we do not see 
shapeless and nnlB-tting fragments, but a snperstractnre 
of rare symmetry and grace. Jacobi was the leaven of 
improvement, and it was the mission of that devout 
man to continue to some extent the habit of respectful 
regard for God’s word among intelligent circles of 
society. All who were unwilling to become votaries of 
reason were his careful readers and enthusiastic ad- 
mirers. 

What we thus see developed in philosophy was 
equally manifest in regard to literature. There arose, 
as if by the enchanter’s wand, a group of literary 
giants at Weimar, an insignificant town on the outskirts 
of the Thuringian Forest, who wielded an influence 
which was destined to be felt in coming ages. Through 
a combination of circumstances, Weimar became their 
common home. It grew into a modern Parnassus, and 
to this day bears the name of the German Athens. 
Karl Aug ust, imitating the example of Augustus 
Caesar, gathered around him as numerous and powerfol 
a cluster of literary men as his scanty revenue would 
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allow. He paid "but little regard to their theological 
differences ; all that he cared for was their possession of 
the truly literary spirit. His little principality, of 
which this was the capital, could not possibly be ele- 
vated into either a second or third rate power. All 
hope of great influence being cut off in this direction, 
he secured the presence of those chiefs of letters who 
gave hina a name and a power secured to but few in 
any age. The town of Weimar possesses a calm rustic 
beauty by which the traveler cannot fail to be im- 
pressed. You see only a few traces of architectural 
taste, but the memory of the departed worthies who 
once walked the winding streets is now the glory of 
the place. There, the church where Herder preached 
now stands ; near by, the slab that cdvei-s the dust of 
Wieland ; yonder, the humble cottage of Schiller, with 
the room just as it was when the mute minstrel was 
borne from it to his home in the earth; across the 
brook is Goethe’s country villa ; and back in the grove, 
the table whereon he wrote. There is a quiet sadness in 
the whole town, as if nothing were left but the mere 
recollection of what it once was. How different the 
picture sixty years ago, when all the literary world 
looked thither for the last oi-acle from one of these 
high-priests of poesy ! Book-publisheis went there to 
make proposals for the editorship of magazines, or for 
some other new literary entei prise. Napoleon himself 
craved an audience with Goethe, and it is the strongest 
grudge held by the Germans against the master of their 
literatui’e that the oppressor of the fatherland was not 
denied his request. Young men went to Weimar from 
all parts of Europe to kiss the hand of these great 
transformers of aesthetic taste. There was not a sover- 
eign within the pale of civilization who did not envy 
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Karl August’s treasures. The story of the literary 
achievements, of the Platonic friendships, and of the 
evening entertaiments of Weimar, forms one of the 
most remarkable chapters in the whole history of lettei's. 

The name of Herder demands our prominent notice 
because of its intimate connection with the theological 
movement we have been tracing. He was eminently 
adapted to his times. Perfectly at home with his gen- 
eration, he looked upon his contemporaries as brethren, 
and aroused himself manfully to serve them in every in- 
terest. We notice in all his works a careful study to 
meet the emergency then pressing upon society. We 
wiU not say that Hei'der wrote every work just as it 
should have been, and that he was evangelical through- 
out. This he was not, but he was greatly in advance 
of his predecessors. Amid the labyi'inth of philosoph- 
ical speculations it is interesting and refreshing to meet 
with an author who, though endowed with the mind of 
a philosopher, was content to pass for a poet, or even 
for an essayist. His was a mind of rare versatility. 
What he was not capable of putting his hand to scarce- 
ly deserved the name of study. In philosophy, practi- 
cal religion, literature, church history, education and ex- 
egesis he labored with almost equal success. He was 
the instrument of God, not to raise each of the crushed 
elements of Christian power to a lofty vitality, but to 
contribute to the moderate elevation of nearly eveiy 
one of them. It might be expected that his later wri- 
tings would not abound in such hearty tributes to 
devout religious, life as we find so glowingly expressed 
in his earlier productions. The atmosphere of Weimar 
favored a perverted growth. The personal acquaintance 
of the men who surrounded him increased his literary 
power but did not make his religion more fervent and 
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powerful. His training had been in the old purify' 
ing furnace of Pietism. His father had been a rare 
specimen of that class of devout householders, who, 
back in the days of Spener and Prancke, were the real 
glory of the German people. Young Herder was ac- 
customed to family woi’ship eveiy day, when the hard 
duties of temporal life were forgotten by those engaged 
in singing, in the leisurely reading of the Scriptures, and 
in prayer. One of the first books that had fallen 
under his notice was Arndt’s “ True 07iristiani1/yP 
It was this work that inspired him with that re- 
spect for religion which never left him in subse- 
quent life. 

Herder’s creed was the improvement of man. He 
expressed it in one word, Jt/mianH/y. But by this term 
he meant more than most men conceive in whole vol- 
umes. With him, it was that development and elevation 
of the race for which every true man should labor. We 
do not come into this life with a perfect humanity ; but 
we have the germ of it, and therefore we should con- 
tribute to its growth with unceasing energy. We are 
born with a divine element within us, and it is for the ma- 
turity of this personal gift that all great and good men, 
such as lawgivers, discovered, philosophers, poets, 
artists and every truly noble friend of his race, have 
striven, in the education of childi*en, by the various in- 
stitutions designed to foster their individual taste. To 
beautify humanity is the great problem of humanity. It 
must be done ; man must be elevated by one long and 
unwearied eflbrt, or he will relax- into barbarism. 
Christianity presents .us, in the purest way, with the 
purest humanity. 

Herder was greatly interested in the poetic features 
of the Bible. His work on Mdrrm Poesy is fuU ot 
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Lis warm attacLment to the inspired pictures of early 
oriental life and history. Whatever divested the Scrip- 
tures of this eastern glow received his outright indig- 
nation. He censured Michaelis for having criticised all 
the heart out of the time-honored and God-given record. 
He compared the critical labors of the Rationalists to 
squeezing a lemon; and the Bible that they would 
give, he said, “ was nothing save a juiceless rind.” He 
totally rejected the scientific reading of the Bible for 
common purposes ; and maintained, with great ardor, 
that the more simple and human our reading of God’s 
word is, the nearer do we approach God’s wiH. We 
must make use of our own thoughts, and we must 
imagine living scenes, with the inspired words as our 
thought-outlines. The whole policy of the new class 
of critics, he believed, was a thoroughly mistaken one. 
Instead of discarding the pictorial Biblical beauties, as 
they did with a few hasty dashes of the pen, he would 
elevate them to a loftier status, and lead the rising gen- 
eration to imbibe their spirit as a useful element for 
later life. In his opinion, many of the Rationalists had 
not the keen insight into the marvelous beauty of the 
Bible which aU should possess who would undertake 
to elucidate its language and doctrines. They were, 
therefore, not competent to decide upon it. The only 
proper method of studying the Scriptures for the in- 
struction of others is by the exercise of a fine poetic 
sentiment. Hence the best poet makes the best exegete. 
This reminds us of Schiller’s idea of historiography. 
Schiller said that, in his writing of history, he did not 
intend to feel continually hampered by the sequence of 
events, but that he would write as his own imagination 
approved. High above facts would he place aesthetic 
taste. A beautiful fancy ! But heaven be praised that 
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all historians are not Schillers, and that all commenta- 
tors are not Herders. 

From this representation of Herder’s tenacity for the 
records of inspiration, and particularly for the Mosaic 
accounts, one would he led to infer that his attachment 
was due solely to his lofty views of the supernatural 
origin of these revelations. But we cannot think this 
was the fact. A careful estimate of his underlying 
sympathies leads us to conclude that he loved the 
Bihle, not because it was inspired, as much as because 
it was the highest, earliest, and simplest embodiment of 
poetry, — for it traces out those things in our history 
which we are most interested in knowing. The poetic 
beauty of the Scriptures entranced him. Had each 
chapter of our canon been written in stately prose. 
Herder would have been one of its coldest admirers. 
He ransacked the myths and legends of various nations, 
and dwelt upon the stories of giants and demi-gods with 
scarcely less enthusiasm than if discoursing on the 
building of Babel or on the gift of the law on Sinai. 
Herder disliked the theories of Kant with cordial aver- 
sion. Of course the Konigsberg sage had nothing in 
common with the Weimar rhapsodist. Had Herder 
only given a prominence to his belief in the fact of in- 
spiration equally with an admiration of the metlwd of 
it, his service to the cause of practical religion would 
have been incalculable. Yet, in his views of the person 
of Christ, he was far in advance of the times. He con- 
ceived Christ not as a mere innovating teacher, but as 
the great centre of faith. His belief in the sufi&ciency 
of the atonement stands out in bold contrast with the 
barren faith of his Weimar associates, who had such 
lofty ideas of human excellence that they thought man 
needed only one thing more to complete his perfection. 
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— ^his emergence from ignorance into taste and knowl- 
edge. But Herder could see an abyss of depravity in 
tke keart along with tbe germ of excellence. He held 
that Christ alone was able to annihilate the former and 
develop the latter. He believed that the first three 
evangelists gave the human side of Christ’s character, 
and that it was John who revealed his divinity. With 
these four accounts before us we cannot be at a loss to 
form a sound opinion on the mission of the Messiah. 
He came to seek and save the lost. What he accoin- 
plished could have been effected by no other agency. 
Herder’s own words are : “ Jesus must be looked upon 
as the first real fountain of purity, freedom, and salva^ 
tion to the world.” Of the Lord’s Supper he said, on 
his entrance upon his pastoral duties at Weimar, “ The 
Lord’s Supper should not be a mere word and picture, 
but a fact and truth. We should taste and see what 
joys God has prepared for us in Jesus Christ when we 
have intercourse with him at his own table. In every 
event and accident of life we should feel that we are 
his brethren and are sitting at one table, and that, 
when we refresh ourselves at the festival of our Saviour, 
we are resting in the will and love of the great King 
of the world as in the bosom of the Father. The high, 
still joy of Christ, and the spirit which prevails in the 
eternal kingdom of heaven should speak out from oxrr- 
selves, influence others, and testify of our own love,” It 
is a lamentable reflection, however, that Herder’s lofty 
views of the mission of Christ, which had been formed 
in the paternal home, were, in common with many other 
evangelical views, doomed to an unhappy obscuration 
upon the advance of his later years by frequent inter- 
coTiPse with more skeptical minds. 

One of the chief services rendered the church by 
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Herder was Ms persistent attempt to elevate tlie pas- 
toral office to its original and proper dignity. He held 
that the pastor of the church should not he solely a 
learned critic hut the minister of the common people. 
In his day, the pastor was considered the mere instru- 
ment of the state, a sort of theological policeman ; — a 
degradation wMch Herder could hardly permit Mmself 
to tMnk of without violent indignation. In his Letters 
on the Study of Theology, published in 1780, and in 
subsequent smaller works, he sought to evoke a gener- 
ation of theologians who, being imbued with Ms own 
ideas of humanity, would betake themselves to the edi- 
fication of the humble mind. He would eject scholasti- 
cism from the study of the Bible, and show to Ms read- 
ers that simplicity of inquiry is the safest way to happy 
results. He would place the modem pastor, both in his 
relations to the cause of humanity and in the respect 
awarded Mm by the world, close beside the patriarch 
and prophet of other days. And that man, in his opin- 
ion, was not worthy the name of pastor who could neg- 
lect the individual requirements of the soul. Accord- 
ing to Herder, the theologian should be trained from 
childhood into the knowledge of the Bible and of prac- 
tical religion. Youths should have ever before them 
the example of pious parents, who were bringing them 
up with a profound conviction of the doctrines of di 
vine truth. To choose theology for a profession from 
mercenary aims would preclude aU possibility of pastoral 
usefulness. “ Let prayer and reading the Bible be your 
morning and evening food,” was his advice to a young 
pieacher. Some of the most eloquent words from Ms 
pen were written against the customary moral preaching 
wMch so much afflicted Mm. “ Why don’t you come 
down fi’om your pulpits,” he asks, “ for they cannot be 
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of any advantage to you in preacLing sucli tilings? 
Wliat is the use of all these Gothic churches, altars, and 
such matters ? InTo, indeed ! Eeligion, true religion, 
must return to the exercise of its original functions, or a 
preacher will become the most indefinite, idle, and in- 
different thing on earth. Teachers of religion, true ser- 
vants of God’s word, what have you to do in our cen- 
tury ? The harvest is plenteous, but the laborers are 
few. Pray the Lord of the harvest that he will send 
out laborers who will be something more than bare 
teachers of wisdom and virtue. More than this. Help 
yourselves I ” 

The counsel given by Herder to others was practised 
first by himself He lived among critical minds, who 
spumed humble pastoral work, but he felt it his duty, 
and therefore discharged it to the best of his ability. 
His preaching was richly ludd, and not directed to the 
most intelligent portion of his auditors. He took up 
a plain truth and strove to make it plainer. Yet, while 
the masses were most benefited by his simplidty of 
pulpit conversation, those gifted men who thought with 
him arose from their seats profoundly impressed with 
the dignity and value of the gospel. A witty writer 
of the time, Sturz, gives an account of Herder’s preach- 
ing that throws some light upon the manner in which 
the plain, earnest exposition of God’s word always 
affected the indifferent auditor. “You should have 
seen,” says this man, “ how every rustling sound was 
hushed and each curious glance was chained upon him 
in a very few minutes. We were as still as a Moravian 
congregation. All hearts opened themselves spontane- 
ously j every eye hung upon hiTin and wept unwonted 
tears. Deep sighs escaped from every breast. My 
dear friend, nobody preaches like him. Else religion 
13 
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would be to every one just wbat it sbould be, tbe most 
valuable and reliable Mend of men. He explained the 
gospel of the day without fanaticism, yet with a grand 
simplicity which needed not to ransack the world for 
its wisdom, its figures of speech, or its scholastic artsL 
It was no religious study, hurled in its three divisions 
at the heart of stony sinners ; nor was it what some 
would caE a current article of pulpit manufacture. It 
was no cold, heathen, moral lecture, which sought noth- 
ing but Socrates in the Bible, and would therefore teach 
that we can do without both Christ and the Scriptures. 
But he preached the faith which works by love, the 
same which was first preached by the God of love, the 
kind which teaches to suffer and bear and hope, and 
which, by its rest and contentment, rewards bountifully 
and independently of all the joys and sorrows of the 
world. It seems to me that the scholars of the apostles 
must have preached thus, for they did not tie them- 
selves down to the hard dogmatics of their faith, and 
therefore did not play with technical terms, as childi’en 
with their counting pennies.” William von Humboldt 
said of Herder’s sermons that they were “ very attrac- 
tive : one always found them too short, and wished 
them of double lengtL” Schiller spoke of his sermons 
as plain, natural, and adapted to the common life, and 
adds that Herder’s preaching was “more pleasing to him 
than any other pulpit exercise to which he had ever 
listened.” 

Herder was the great theological writer of Weimar, 
and as such, his impression upon theology and religion 
in general was decided. Though he opposed the Kant- 
ian philosophy, because of its petrifying tendency, his 
antagonism was counteracted by others of the Weimar 
^jelebrities. Goethe and Schiller eclipsed all other 
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names in their department of thonght, and were the 
cnlmination of the new type of literature. Herder 
might preach, hut it was only to a comparatively small 
world. Goethe and Schiller were, on all points of lit- 
erature, the oracles of Europe. Like Kant, they 
stamped their own impress upon theology, which at that 
day was plastic and weak heyond all conception. Un- 
der the Konigsherg thinker it became a great philo- 
sophical system as cold as Mont Blana Then came 
Poetry and Komance, which, though they could give a 
fresh glow to the face, had no power to breathe life into 
the prostrate form. 

Schiller shares with Goethe the loftiest niche in the 
pantheon of German literature. But the former is more 
beloved than the latter, for the reason that his country- 
men think that he had more soul. Schiller endeared 
himself to his land because of his ardent aspirations to 
political freedom. The poet of freedom is long-lived, 
and France will no sooner forget her B4ranger, nor 
America her Whittier, than the German fatherland will 
become oblivious of Schiller. like Herder, Schiller had 
been trained carefully in household religion. In his 
earliest outbursts of religious feeling there prevailed that 
ardent and devout spirit which, had it been fostered by 
a healthy popular taste, might have matured into some- 
thing so transcendently brilliant and useful, that the 
writer of The Bobbers would have proved one of the 
reformers of his people. If his education had reaped its 
appropriate harvest, his probable bearing upon the re- 
generation of Germany can be but faintly imagined by 
the aid of Klopstock’s example. These were the sincere 
thoughts of ^Schiller’s over-burdened soul when, one 
Sabbath in 1717, be addressed himself to the Deity: 

“ God of truth. Father of light I look to thee with the 
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first rays of tie momiiig sun, and I bow before tbee. 
Tbou seest me, O God ! Thou seest from afar every 
pulsation of my praying heart. Tbou knowest well my 
earnest desire for truth. Heavy doubt often veils my 
soul in night ; thou knowest how anxious my heart is 
within me, and how it goes out for heavenly light. Oh 
yes ! A friendly ray has often fallen from thee upon 
my shadowed soul I saw the awful abyss on whose 
brink I was trembling, and I have thanked the kind 
hand that drew me back in safety. Still be with me, 
my God and Father, for these are days when fools stalk 
about and say, ‘ there is no God.’ Thou hast given me 
my birth, 0 my Creator, in these days when supersti- 
tion rages at my right hand and skepticism scoffs at my 
left. So I often stand and quake in the storm ; and 
oh, how often would the bending reed break if thou 
didst not prevent it ; thou, the mighty Preserver of all 
thy creatures and Father of aU who seek thee. 

“ What am I without truth, without her leadership 
through life’s labyrinths? A wanderer through the 
wilderness, overtaken by the night, with no friendly 
hand to lead me and no guiding star to show me the 
path. Doubt, uncertainty, skepticism! You begin 
with anguish and you end with despair. But Truth, 
thou leadest tis safely through life, bearest the torch 
before us in the dark vale of death, and bringest us 
home to heaven, where thou wast born. 0 my God, 
keep my heart in peace, in that holy rest during which 
Truth loves best to visit us. The sun refuses to reflect 
itself in the stormy sea, but it is down into its calm 
mirror-like flood that it beams its face. Even thus keep 
my heart at peace, O God, that it may bp fit to know 
thee and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent ; for this 
alone is the truth which strengthens the heart and ele- 
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Fates tile soiiL If I have truth then I have Christ ; if 
I have Christ, then have I God ; and if I have God, 
then I have everything. And could I ever permit my- 
self to be robbed of this precious gem, this heaven- 
reaching blessing by the wisdom of this world, which 
is foolishness in thy sight ? No. He who hates truth 
I will call my enemy, but he who seeks it with simple 
heart I will embrace as my brother and my Mend. 

“The bell rings that calls me to the sanctuary. 
I hasten thither to make good my confession,' to 
strengthen myself in the truth, and to prepare myself 
for death and eternity. O lead me in such a path, my 
Father, and so open my heart to the impressions of 
truth that I may be strong enough to make it known 
to my fellow men. They know that thou art their 
God and Father, and that thou didst send Jesus thy 
Son, and the Holy Spirit who was to testify of the 
truth. They can therefore have strength for every grief 
of this life, and for the sorrows of death a bright hope 
of a happy immortality. 

“Now, my God, thou canst take everything from 
me, yea every earthly joy and blessing ; but leave me 
truth, and I have joy and blessing enough ! ” 

It was the young Schiller who wrote these ecstatic 
words at a time when he contemplated entering the 
ministry. A few years passed by, and all was changed. 
He grew into a. sincere admirer, we might say wor- 
shiper, of the heathen faith. He complained that all 
the life and spirit were taken out of the Bible by the 
Rationalists, but he did nothing to remedy thenr error, 
tie became absorbed in the ^irit of classic times. The 
intiqxdty of Greece was far dearer to him than that of 
Palestine, and his poetic fancy was excited to a greater 
tension by the tales of heathen deities than by the his- 
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tories of tlie Bible. He was a devotee of Kant, and Ms 
poetry was largely made up of that pbilosopber’s meta- 
physics. Yet, in Schiller’s hand, abstractions became 
living pictures. He knew how to speak clearly, and 
his popularity is evidence to the fact that his generations 
of readers have plainly understood him. 

While Schiller represented Kant in verse, Goethe 
did the same thing with Schelling’s philosophy. The 
influence of the latter poet on religion was very perni- 
cious. He expressed himself favorably of the Bible, 
but he claimed that it could only educate the people up 
to a little higher stage of intelligence and tasta He 
was intensely egotistic, and totally indifferent to all 
religious belief. His false idolatry of art and his enthu- 
siasm arrayed tor heathendom, in all the beautiful 
charms of the most seductive poetry, had a tendency fatal 
to the cause of Christianity and to all public and private 
virtue.^ He expressed himself sometimes as very favor- 
able toward the Roman Catholic worship, and the ad- 
herents of that faith quote his words of approbation 
with evident pride. In lois Autobiography he pays some 
high compliments to the seven sacraments of the Ro- 
manists. He made several visits to the beautiful little 
Catholic church dedicated to St. Roch, situated just 
above Bingen on the Rhine. He presented it with an 
altar-piece, and on one occasion said, “ Whenever I enter 
this church I always wish I were a Catholic priest.” 
But Goethe’s love and admiration of Catholicism were 
due rather to his attachment to the old works of art 
than to that particular system of faith and worship. 
The Romish church was the conservator of the art- 
triumphs of the Middle Ages. She laid great store by 
her paintings and statuary, and had been the patroness 
^ Mohler’s Syvniboliim : Memoir of Author. 
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of tlie arts ever since tlie Avealtli of noblemen and Mngs 
began to be ponred into her lap. Goethe loved her 
because she loved art. The key to this only evidence 
of religious principle lies in his own words, as he once 
expressed himself on contemplating a painting of the 
old German school. “ Down to the period of the Ref- 
ormation,” he said, “ a spirit of indescribable sweetness, 
solace, and hope seems to live and breathe in all these 
paintings — everything in them seems to announce the 
kingdom of heaven, since the M^ormaUon, some- 

thing fainfiH^ desolate^ almost evil characterizes worhs 
of art I a/nd, imstead of faith, scepticism is often trans- 
parent." 

Our plan precludes an estimate of Goethe’s literary 
achievements. But the influence of his productions on 
theology was, in the main, as destructive as if he had 
written nothing but uncompromising Rationalism. He 
was the head of the Weitnar family. He had a cool, 
careful judgment. Schiller was excitable and impulsive ; 
but Goethe was always stoical, regarding holy things 
as convenient for the more rapid advance of civilization, 
but not absolutely necessary for the salvation of the 
soul He directed the literature of Emope. In popu- 
laiity SchiUer was his peer, yet in real power over the 
minds and lives of others no one was a match for 
Goethe. Other men at Weimai’, such as Wieland, 
Knebel, and Jean Rani, were admired, but Goethe was 
the cynosure of all eyes. He was always thinldng what 
next to write, and when he issued a new play, poem, 
or romance, a sensation was made wherever the German 
and French tongues were spoken. 

Contemporaneously with these literary influences, 
which greatly increased the power and prestige of 
Rationalism, there was a gradual transformation of the 
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training and instruction of the children of Germany. 
A thorough infusion of douht into the minds of the 
youth of the land was all that was now needed to com- 
plete the sovereignty of skepticism. 

It cannot he disputed that there were serious de- 
fects in the educational system already prevalent. The 
Latin schools instituted by Melanchthon were still in 
existence, but they had become mere machines. Chil- 
dren were compelled to commit the dryest details to 
memory. The most useless exercises were elevated to 
great importance, and years were spent in the study 
of many branches that could be of no possible benefit in 
either the professions or the trades. The primary schools 
were equally defective. There was no such thing as the 
pleasant, developing influence of the mature over the 
young mind The same defect had already contributed 
to the spread of Rationalism, but the Rationalists were 
now shrewd enough to seize upon this very evil and 
use it as an instrument of strength and expansion. 

B^edow was the first innovator in education, and, 
glaring as his faults were, he succeeded in effecting 
radical changes in the entire circle of youthfol training. 
Sprung from a degraded class, addicted to vulgar habits, 
and dissipated beyond the countenance of good society, 
this man educated himself, and then set himself up as 
a fit agent for the reformation of German education.^ 
He undertook, by his publication of the PMtokthy, and 
of the Theoretical System of Sovmd Iteason, to in- 
fuse new spirit into the university method of instruc- 
tion. But he had taken too large a measure of his own 
powers, and therefore made but little impression upon 
the circle to which he had addressed himself But, 
with that restless determination which distinguished 

* Sohlosser, History of tTie EigMemth Omtv/ry^ vol. 2, pp, S8-41. 
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him through life, he began to appeal to the younger 
mind, and contended boldly for the freedom of children 
from their common and long-standing restraints. 

From 1Y63 to 1^70 Basedow deluged the whole 
land with his books on education ; and, uniting his ap. 
peals for educational reform with strictures upon the 
validity of the Scriptures, he incurred the sore displeas 
ure of Gotze, Winkler and others of their class. They 
replied to him, but he was always ready-witted, and 
the press groaned under his repeated and sometimes rib- 
ald rejoinders. He told the nation, in an Address to 
the Friends of Hvmanity^ that the old excesses would 
soon be done away with, since he was about to publish a 
work and commence an educational iustitution which 
would rid the children of the shackles of customary in- 
struction. He solicited subscriptions for the issue of his 
elementary book, as it would rec[uire numerous plates, 
and be attended with other unusual expenses. His 
manifesto was freely circulated. Beplies soon came to 
him, with liberal subscriptions from all parts of Europe. 
Princes and people became infatuated with his great 
plans and wrote him their warm approval. They re- 
mitted large contributions for his assistance. A speci- 
men of his Child's Booh appeared, and all classes were 
pleased with it. Whatever he promised was accepted 
with avidity, because his promises were at once so flat- 
tering and exaggerated. Schlegel and other educators 
tried in vain to make the multitude believe that the 
vulgar mountebank could never fulfill their expectations. 
Basedow proposed to parents, that if they would 
observe his system, all languages and subjects, — ^gram- 
mar, history, and every other study — could be learned, not 
in the tread-mill style, but as an amusement ; that mo- 
rality and religion, both Jewish and Christian, Catholic 
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as well as Protestant, could te easily taught ; that all the 
old bonds of education were henceforth to he broken ; 
and that every great dnOdculty would hereafter be a pas- 
time. Finally a part of the elementary work appeared. 
But one plan creating the necessity for another, he soon 
found himself immersed in the conception of a great 
philosophical school, in which not only children but also 
teachers were to be trained for the application of his 
new system to the appalling wants of the people. 
Every family became possessor of the elementary book, 
and all eyes were turned toward the PTi€mithTopmm 
]».• Dessau. Compared with Basedow’s wishes, this 
was but a fragment of an institution. But upon its 
existence depended the solution of his lauded prob- 
lems. 

Just at this time Germany was stirred by the 
reading of Eousseau’s works on popular education. 
Neither in Switzerland nor France had they effected 
the purpose for which they were written, but among 
the Germans their success was complete. Many per- 
sons, earnestly favoring Kousseau’s doctrine of freedom 
from all conventional restraints in families, desired even 
his Id/yls of lAfe to be introduced into the schools. 
Basedow and Eousseau thought in harmony ; recom- 
mended that nature, not discipline, should be our guide 
in education ; and that only those stories should be 
taught, of the utility of which the children are them- 
selves conscious. Subscriptions came in profusely, and 
the PJhUa/atJiropmmi in D^sau commenced its existence. 
It was opened without pupils on the twenty-seventh of 
December, 1774, and in the following year it was at- 
tended by only fifteen. It threatened to decline, but 
rallied again ; and in 1776 a great public examination 
was held. Then Basedow retired from its curatorship 
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but, retumiug once more, his institution suffered under 
bis care, and finally met with total extinction. The 
great bubble of his plans burst. People awoke to their 
mistake, and many of his dupes began to confess that, 
after aU, the old system of education was the best that 
had been devised. 

But there were men who had lighted their torches 
at Basedow’s flame. Some who had been temporary in. 
mates of his PhUanthropkim went to work with great 
perseverance to write juvenile books. Though the in- 
stitution had tumbled to ruin, and public notice began 
to be turned from it, the excitement of the popular 
mind on the training of youth had been so intense that 
the subject could not soon cease to receive attention. 
For this reason, the writers of books for children found 
a large circle to read them, and become impressed by 
them. Herder had called attention to the subject of 
education in some of his most eloquent periods. He 
contended zealously for the development of the young 
mind. His own words were, “ that it should be the 
chief aim of the teacher to imbue the child with liv- 
ing ideas of everything that he sees, says, or enjoys, 
in order to give him a proper position in his world, and 
continue the enjoyment of it through every day of his 
life.” Jean Paul, in his Levana, or the Doctrine of 
JEducaUon, called attention to the necessity of the per- 
sonal training of children by their parents in opposition 
to the old stiff method which, instead of quickening, only 
stupefied the intellect. Campe and Salzmann had 
been students in Basedow’s PMT^thrqpvmi, and sub- 
sequently each of them commenced a similar institution, 
but of more humble pretensions. Yet it was not so 
much as practical educators as by their writings, that they 
were instrumental in effecting a powerful impression 
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upon the young mind of Germany. Oampe’s OThUdretis 
lAhrary had a fascinating influence upon children. It 
encouraged their literary taste to the exclusion of re- 
ligious development. The author advocated morality, 
hut only that which is taught by the common dictates 
of nature. He stoutly rejected the old Catechism of 
Luther as unflt to be drilled into a youthful mind, and, 
unhappily, he found many sympathizers. His Itdbinson 
the Youngs/' was to the Germans what Hobi/nson Cru- 
soe was, and still is, to the English-speaking world, and 
from the time that the children read its wonderful 
stories they looked with disgust upon the less exciting 
histories of the Bible. From 1775 to 1785 it captivated 
every boy and girl who could collect groschen enough 
to buy a copy. When they had ceased reading it they 
were filled with the idea that they were naturally per- 
fect. 

, Pestalozzi belongs rather to the present than 
to the last century, but he stands highest in the 
catalogue of the educational reformers who arose dur- 
ing the meridian strength of Rationalism, He was 
a Swiss by birth. In 1798 he went to Stauz and la- 
bored for the amelioration of the orphan children whose 
parents had fallen in the French wars.^ His idea was, 
to make the school an educating family, into which the 
ease and pleasure of home should be introduced. He, 
too, believed in man’s natural goodness, and held that 
true education is not so much the infusion of what is 
foreign to, as the educing of what is native in the child. 
But he warmly encouraged youthful acquaintance with 
the Bible, and said that the history of Christ is an in- 
dispensable ingredient in the education of every young 
mind. But while these few men, both by their active 

^ Kahpis ; Oemiom Frotestcmtism, p. 216 . 
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life and facile pen, contributed tbeir share to the im- 
provement of the youth of Germany, there was a large 
class of writers for the young, whose productions be- 
came as plentiful as autumn leaves. Some were sen- 
timental, having imbibed their spirit from Siegwart, 
^ La ILcnmeUe Hi/nse, and similar works. Young men 
and women became dreamers, and children of every 
social condition were converted into premature thinkers 
on love, romance, and suicide. Whoever could wield 
a pen thought himself fit to write a book for children. 
There has never been a period in the whole current of 
history when the youthful mind was more thorough- 
ly and suddenly revolutionized. The result was very 
disastrous. Education, in its true import, was no longer 
pursued, and the books most read were of such nature 
as to destroy all fondness for the study of the Bible, all 
careful preparation for meeting the great duties of 
coming maturity, and every impression of man’s incapa- 
city for the achievement of his own salvation. 

The teachers in the common institutions of learning 
having now become imbued with serious doubts con- 
cerning the divine authority of the Scriptures, their 
pupils suffered keenly from the same blight. In 
many schools and gymnasia miracles were treated with 
contempt. Epitomes of the Scriptures on a philosoph- 
ical plan were introduced. Ammon, in one of his 
works, tells the young people that the books of the Old 
Testament have no divine worth or character for us, ex- 
cept so far as they agree with the spirit of the gospel. 
Asto the Kew Testament, much must be figuratively un- 
derstood, since many things have no immediate relation 
£b"6ur 'times.'” ’ Christ is a mere man. Dinter was a vo- 
luminous writer on theological subjects, and in his 
books tells children of imperfect notions of former 
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times as to God, angels, and miracles. He gives teach- 
ers directions how to conduct themselves cleverly in 
such matters, and afterwards, in agreement with the 
principles he recommends, he lays down plans of cate- 
chising. For example, there are to he two ways of cat- 
echizing about Jonah ; one before an audience not suffi- 
ciently enlightened, and where all remains in its old 
state ; another for places which have more light. In 
the prophecies concerning the Messiah a double expla- 
nation is given for the same reason. One is the old or- 
thodox way, the other a more probable neological plan. 
A clever teacher is to choose for himself ; a dull one 
may ask the parish clergyman how far he may go. 

As a :^r specimen of the kind of Biblical instruc- 
tion then imparted to the children of Germany, we 
may adduce the example of Becker’s Vnvoersd Histo- 
for the Ycytmg. A second edition was issued in 
Berlin in 1806 . Speaking of the person and char- 
acter of Christ, the author says, “ Jesus probably got 
the first notion of his undertaking from being a friend 
of John, and going often to his father’s, who was a 
priest ; and from the Gospel it appears that the sight of 
feasts and of the crowd of worshipers had a great ef- 
fect upon him. It is doubtful whether Jesus and John 
were sent into Egypt for their education, or were taught 
by the Essenes, and then sent into Palestine as am- 
bassadors of that sect, with secret support and accord- 
ing to arranged plan. . . . The indications of the 
Messiah in the Old Testament had produced great effect 
on Jesus and John who were both hot-heads, such as 
destiny raises for some great purpose. We are in 
danger, therefore, of judging them unjustly, especially 
rrom the great mixture of high and low, clear and ob- 
jcure in them.” 
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Becter had the modesty to say that he woiild not 
andertahe to fix the character of Jesus, hut merely col- 
lect the fragments of it from his wretched, biographers. 
The friends had great mutual esteem, but John saw in 
Jesus a higher spirit than his own. Both had the 
same hatred of the priests, their pride and hypocrisy ; 
both thought the Mosaic law no longer fit for the time, 
and that the notion of a national Grod was the source of 
all the evil in Judea. After long meditation they de- 
cided that Jesus must be the Messiah ; and John found 
the part of a precursor fixed for himself. Christ, partly 
from his power of attraction, and partly from the hope 
of future power, made his disciples depend blindly on 
him. It was only with great caution that he could un- 
dertake his great work of destroying the priests. The 
people werojlividfi(i into sec^ ; and the characteristics 
of his plan were, his choice of the lowest people, and 
his withdrawdng himself frequently from public view, 
that the priests might not nip his plan in the bud. As 
all the prophets had worked miracles, and many were 
expected from the Messiah, he too was obliged, accord- 
ing to Becker, to undertake them or renounce his hopes. 
No doubt he performed miracles ; for the power of the 
mind on the body is such that we need not doubt his 
curing the melancholy and the nervous. As to the mi- 
raculous meals, raising the dead, curing the blind and 
deaf, these things must be attributed to the calculation 
of his historians ; and we need not hesitate to do so 
after observing such tangible fabrications as Christ’s 
walking on the sea, his blasting the fig tree, devils driven 
into the swine, and virtue going out of himself. In the 
story of Lazarus we cannot help suspecting some secret 
concert. Christ did perform some nncontested miracles, 
however and there was in his manner that inexpressible 
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sometliing wMch makes greatness irresistible. The 
mystic obscurity thrown over his future kingdom, the 
many parables he used, and his assured manner of 
speaking of future things, begot reverence. The pru- 
dence of his judgment and the strictness of his life are 
praiseworthy. He could pursue the destruction of old 
usages but very slowly ; first he allowed the neglect of 
the Sabbath, and at last made open war with the 
priests, “ on whom he lanoed all the thimder of a Gice- 
Tonia/n eloquenceP 

“John’s death,” continues this model writer for 
youth, “ made Christ very timid. He got away into 
the desert and ordered his followers not to call him 
Messiah in public. In his last journey to Jerusalem, 
the multitude protected him by day, and he escaped by 
night. His answers, made to several questions at this 
time, for example, John viii. 8, are still admired. ‘He had 
always suspected Judas ; and as he had a presentiment 
that he would come to a bad end, he became very 
uneasy, and yet was able to exhort his disciples. He 
did not really die on the cross. Whenever recognized 
by his disciples afterwards, he went away directly, and 
came back unexpectedly and for a short time. At last 
he disappeared quickly, and let himself be seen no 
more. This end, like that of Lycurgus, produced many 
followers. By degrees alj the tales of the crucifixion 
were extended and a Christian mythology erected.” ^ 

Becker was not more extreme in his inculcation of 
doctrine than many others. JEvea .Hesenius, in the 
preface to his Hd>rew Headmg Boo% tells the students 
of the Bible that G«n. i. 2, 3, contains the description 
of the origin of the earth by a sage of antiquity; 
that the narrator has a very imperfect knowedge of na- 
Eose, BtotU of PToteotmUm m Q-ermmy^ pp. 178-181. 
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tore, thougii his description is sublime, that he can 
hardly be the first inventor of the description, as the 
principal outlines of it and even the six works of cre- 
ation are to be found in other religions of the East ; and 
that probably he only accommodates the general tradi- 
tion of the East to the national opinions of the He- 
brews, — remark which applies especiaL^ ' brib- 

ing a mystic origin to the Sabbath, a festivaT* peculiar 
to the Jews. 

Such was the kind of theology in which the Grerman 
youth were trained during a period extending through 
the latter part of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth centuries. It is no matter of astonish- 
ment, then, that when those children became adults 
they were ri rid Eationalists from the mere force of 
training. 

We now come to one of the most inexcusable deeds 
with which Rationalism stands charged. We refer to 
the general destruction or alteration of the time-honored 
Grerman hymns. 

Both the great branches of the Protestant church had 
always highly prized their rich hymns, of which there 
were eig hty tho usand in existence. Some of the finest 
lyrics or any tongue were among the number. The 
sacred songs now used in our American churches are 
not solely of English origin, or of our own production ; 
but many of the sweetest of them are free versions 
from the German hymnists. The Rationalists, not 
being content with their present laurels, began in great 
earnestness to despoil the hymn-books of the Protestant 
church of everything savoring of inq)iration or of any 
of the vital doctrines already rejected. They looked 
upon those soi^ of devotion as composed during the 
iron age of truth, and therefore rmfit to be sung by the 
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congregations whose lot had been cast in the golden 
period. Should these verses continue to be sung by 
the church, they would remain a strong tie holding 
the masses to the pitiable days of effete oithodoxy. 
The Eationalists reasoned correctly, for, in Germany, 
music is a power which has at times defied the au- 
thority of popes and kings. It was, therefore, with a 
§prt of savage satisfaction that these destroyers of tiuth 
began the work of denuding those earnest and evan- 
gelical hymns of all their vigor and nationality for the 
purpose of placing in their stead cold and heartless 
moral verses. 

JKJopstpck commenced the work of alteration, though 
with a good intention, by remodeling twenty-nine old 
church hymns. Cramer and Schlegel followed in his 
steps. Soon the devout and animating songs of Gellert, 
Bach, and their brother minstrels were despoiled of 
the spirit that had ever made them dear to the popu- 
lar heart and familiar to the common ear. By and by, 
^veiybody who could make a tolerable rhyme seized 
feome of the .master-pieces of hymnology, and set them 
up on stiff philosophical stilts. New hymn books were 
introduced into many of the churches, and the people , 
sang Rationalism. General superintendents, consistorial 
counselors, and court preachers, rivaled each other in 
preparing a new volume of religious songs for the teiri- 
tory under their charge. Individual towns and chuiches 
had their own selections. Some portions of Germany, 
especially Wiirtemberg, refused awhile to give up the 
old hymns, and certain writers of the sterling character 
of the poet Schubert, raised a loud and indignant voice 
against the jgaKtchfid-.Y8s4?i^§’'^' could ac 

oomplish nothing, and the old hymns suffered that fear 
fol mortality which the Rationalists had by this time 
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become so able to inflict on almost everytbing of value. 
It is a lamentable scene to see those reckless doubters 
sit down with scalpel in band to dissect as pure and in- 
spiring hymns as are to be found in the devotional 
literature of any nation. For a good sacred song is 
only complete just as its author finishes it. If an au- 
thorized hymn committee attempt to alter it, they fill 
it at once with icicles. They can no more improve it 
by emendations than they can improve a rose by the 
use of a penknife. Each clipping or puncture destroys 
some natural charm. 

But the music accompanying the hymns was doomed 
to a like fate. The old chorals, which had been linger, 
ing in those renowned gothic temples ever since the 
days of Luther, were so altered as to stand upon the 
same footing with the hymns themselves. AH senti- 
ment was extracted, as quite out of place, and sublimity 
was made to give way to a more temperate and stoical 
standard. In due time the Eationalists effected their pur- 
pose. Secular music was introduced into the smq 
tuary ; an operatic overtuoe generally welcomed the 
people into church, and a m^ch or a waltz dismissed 
them. Sacred music was no longer cultivated as an ele- 
men t j}£. devotion. The oratorios and cmtata of th£ 
theatre and beer-garden were the Sabbath accompani- 
ments of the sermon. The masses consequently began 
to sing less ; and the period of coldest skepticism in 
Germany, like similar conditions in other lands, was the 
season when the congregations, the common people, and 
the children sang least and most drowsily. 

We now behold Protestant Germany in the full 
possession of a shrewd, powerful j and. aggressive system 
of infidelity. The most thorough student of church his- 
tory must conclude that no other kind of skepti- 
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cism has received more aid from external sources. 
Everything that appeared on the surface of the times 
contrihuted its mite toward the spiritual petrification 
of the masses. Hamann, Oetinger, Reinhard, Lavater, 
and Storr were insufilcient for the great task of coun- 
teraction, while Rationalism could count its strong 
men hy the score and hundred. Literature, philosophy, 
history, education, and sacred music were so influenced 
hy increasing indifference and douht that when the 
people awoke to their condition they found themselves 
in a strange latitude and on a dangerous coast. But 
they thought themselves safe. They could not see how 
each new feature in politics, literature, and theology 
was affecting them in a remarkable manner ; and how 
so many influences from opposite quarters could con- 
tribute to the same terrible result, — ^the total overthrow 
of evanueKcal iaitk 



CHAPTER VIII. 

l>DCTErNES OF EATIONALISM IK THE DAY OP ITS 
STREKOTH. 

The clmrcli dow presented a most deploraHe 
aspect. Philosopliy tad come, witt its tigt-sounding 
terminology, and invaded tte tallowed precincts of 
Scriptnral trutt. Literature, witt its captivating notes, 
tad well-nigt destroyed wtat was left of tte old Pie- 
tistic fervor. Tte songs of tte cturct were no longer 
images of beauty, but gtastly, repulsive skeletons. Tte 
professor’s ctair was but little better ttan a teatten 
tripod. Tte pulpit became tte rostrum wtere tte 
stepterdless masses were entertained witt vague essays 
on suet general terms as rigtteousness, tuman dignity, 
ligtt, progress, trutt, and rigtt. Tte peasantry re- 
ceived frequent and labored instructions on tte raising 
of cattle,' bees, and fruit. Tte poets of tte day were 
publicly recited in tte temples wtere tte Reformers 
tad preacted. Wieland, Herder, SctUler, and Goette 
became more familiar to tte popular congregations ttan 
Moses, David, Paul, or even Otrist. By this time we 
migtt reasonably expect tte tarvest from SemlOJCls 
vorite tteories. There was no school as yet by which 
he worked upon the public mind, but tte greater portion 
of theologians caught up scrap-thoughts from tis opin- 
ions and now dealt them out in magnified proportions 
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to the masses who, like their Athenian predecessors, 
were ever anxious to learn what was new. That so 
many influences as we have seen in force should com- 
pletely subdue orthodoxy is not wonderful, when we 
consider first the minds that originated them, and 
then the dull and frigid condition of the church. 

But, as the fruit of these infiuences, there was nc 
common system of theology adopted by the Rationalists 
The reason is obvious. Rationalism was not an organ 
ism, and therefore it could have no acknowledged creed 
Its adherents were powerful and numerous scouting 
parties, whose aim was to harass the fianks of th< 
enemy, and who were at liberty, when occasion re- 
quired, to divide, subdivide, take any road, or attack at 
any point likely to contribute to the common victory. 
One writer came before the public, and threw doubt 
on some portions of the Scriptures. He was followed 
by another who, while conceding the orthodox view of 
those very passages, would discard other parts, even 
whole books, as plainly incredible. A third discussed 
the character and mission of Christ, and imputed a cer- 
tain class of motives to him. A fourth attributed to 
him totally different, if not contradictory, impulses. 
There is no one book, therefore, in which we find an 
undisputed Rationalistic system, for the work that may 
represent one circle will give but a meagre and false 
view of another. Besides, what the most of the Ra- 
tionalists might agree upon at one stage of the develop- 
ment of their skepticism, would be rejected by others, 
living a few years after them. The only means, there- 
fore, by which we are enabled to arrive at some under- 
standing concerning their opinions is to fix upon the 
time of their meridian strength, and then to hear what 
their representative men of that period say of the truths 
oi revelation. 
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No# it eauDot Le doubted that Nationalism was most 
powerfol after tbe decided impression made upon theol- 
ogy by tbe pbilosopbical direction commenced by Kant, 
and by tbat of literature inaugurated by Lessing and 
followed by tie Weimar poets. We ai'e consequently 
under tbe necessity of bearing tbe statements of ac- 
knowledged Nationalists who flourisbed during ibis 
time, and, out of tbe cbaos, arrive at tbe most probable 
and general views entertained by tbe peopla 

We sball see tbat tbe scene of spiritual desolation 
was repulsive enough to make every servant of Christ 
wish, with Wordsworth, — 

“ I’d rather he 

A pagan, sncHed in a creed outworn ; 

So might I standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn — 

Have sight of Proteus ridng from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horm” 

NEiiGipir. religion was held by the Natmnalists 
to ^e"'mere mor^^. Xs to any su^ thing as conver- 
sion^ they were agreed tbat it could be only a work of 
tbe imagination. All tbe regeneration at which we 
may reasonably expect to arrive is an inclination to 
obey tbe dictates of reason. He who follows the teach- 
ings of bis own intellect cannot go astray, for this is 
tbe light tbat ligbtetb every man tbat cometb into tbe 
world. Tbe Scriptures give a high coloring to religion, 
and represent it as necessary ; but those writings are 
not as reliable as tbe innate revelation which evmy son 
of Neason enjoys. 

, HxiSTEcroE OF God. With this view of religion in 
general, all the other vital doctrines of Christianity 
suffered an equal deprecisftion. The eristence of God 
Jr. bnt thenroof is imjwssible. His person 
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ality cannot "be afBnned ; it is eonfoimded with the sou] 
of the world. Of course, the doctrine of the Trinity 
cannot be accepted; for reason sheds no light suffi- 
ciently clear to establish it. A high dignitary of the 
church, Cannabich, wrote a book in positive denial of 
the Trinity, original sin, justification, satisfaction of 
Christ, baptisra, and the Lord’s Supper. As for the 
Trinity, the early Christians had no such tenet, and it 
was never concocted until after the lapse of several 
centuries of the Christian era Both philosophy and 
nature are as capable of establishing the evidence of 
God’s existence as the Scriptures themselves. The idea 
we have of God is due to prejudice and education. 
The mass of the Eationalists said, with Lichtenberg, 
that instead of God making man after his image, man 
had made God after his human image. 

DocTErcns of iNSEmAacionr. The Eationalists were 
fond of reasoning by analogy, and they used that 
method of argument freely in their discussions on the 
inspication of the Scriptures. God never pm’sues the 
plan of operating immediately upon nature. His laws 
are the mediate measures by which he communicates 
with man. Gravitation is an instrument he employs 
for the control of the material world. Thus, in some' 
way, does God impress upon man’s mind all that he 
wishes to reveal, without any necessity of direct inspira- 
tion. The doctrine was, therefore, rejected because 
there was no need of it, and from this step it was easy 
to assume the position that there is no inspiration. 
This the Eationalists did assume. “ Gfrant inspiration,” 
said they, “ and you bind us down to the belief that all 
the contents of the Scriptures are true. You force us' 
to believe what our reason does not comprehend. The 
doctrine of inspiration opens the floodgate for the be- 
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lief of a mass of mytHcal stuff wMcL. we will no more 
grant to be liistorically true tban Niebuhr will admit 
the validity of the legends of early E,ome.” The poets 
of every land have enjoyed a sort of rhapsody when in 
their highest jSights. This rhapsody or ecstasy is all 
that these idolaters of reason will concede. Boeder 
lein’s views of inspiration were much more elevated 
than those held by many of his confreres / but he too 
speaks of poetical excitement, and draws a line of dis- 
tinction between the inspired and uninspired parts of 
Scripture. But Ammon represents this subject better 
than Doderlein. It was his opinion that the idea of a 
mediate divine instruction is applicable to all human 
knowledge. He rejects the notion peculiar to revelation, 
Insph’ation cannot for a moment be accepted as an im- 
mediate divine impression, because it would compromise 
the supremacy of reason, and destroy man’s intellectual 
and moral liberty. The diversity of style perceptible 
in the writers of the Scriptures is a proof that they 
were not influenced by immediate inspiration, “These 
writers themselves,” say the Rationalists, “never claimed 
such extraordinary functions as those with which or- 
thodox behevers would now clothe them.” 

.ToUner, a theological professor in IVankfort-on-the- 
Oder, wrote very fully on inspiration, and his work 
was held in great repute by many of the Rationahsts. 
who were inclined to supematur^im He held that 
the wiD, the mattCT, the words, and the order of both 
the matter and the words, might be objects of inspira- 
tion. But there are several degrees of inspiration. 
Some books were written without inspiration of any 
kind, and were only confirmed by God. In the Old 
Testament, Moses might have been directed to a choice 
of subjects, and his memory might have been strength- 
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ened. So of the Psalms and Prophecies. There is no 
snch thing as inspiration of the historical hooks. It 
cannot be determined what degree was employed in the 
New Testament. In the Acts there was nothing more 
than natural inspiration. Luke and Mark were ap- 
proved by the apostles, hence their writings may be 
received. Morus held that inspiration was sometimes 
only the inducing to write ; sometimes an admonition 
to do so ; sometimes revelation ; and sometimes only a 
guarding from error.^ Granting the Rationalistic de- 
nial of inspiration, we have no solid ground for any 
portion of the Bible. We find, therefore, that after this 
view had become prevalent the popular mind attached 
no importance to God’s revealed wdL Interpolations 
were imagined at every point of difficulty. Schrockh 
gives a sketch of the deplorable state of opinion on m- 
spiration, when he says, “ Inspiration was given up — ■ 
interpolations in Scripture were believed to exist. In 
the oldest and partly in more recent history, instead of 
historical facts these writers saw only allegories, myth, 
philosophical principles, and national history. Where 
appearances of God and the angels, or their immediate 
agency, are related, nothing was seen but Jewish images 
or dreams. The explanation of all biblical books was 
pursued on new principles. The Song of Solomon was 
not mystical The M&odaUons contained no prophecy 
of the fortunes of the church.” 

Bitter indeed must have been the emotions of the 
devout Christian on seeing the departure of inspiration 
from the opinions of the theological leaders of that day. 
Infinitely more exq^uisite must have been his pain than 
was that of the poet, who, sighing for the haunted and 
•credulous days of olden time, said : 

^ Rose, State of FToteetantdsm in Germawy. N'otes on Oh, iv* 
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** The intelligible forms of ancient poets. 

The fair humanities of old religions, 

The power, the beauty, and the migesty. 

That had their haunts in dale or piny mountain, 

Or forest, by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and -watery depths : all these have vanished.” 


.Ceebibilitx of the Sgeutuees. Schentel affirma 
that Eationalism consists in giving np all the historical 
characteristics of Christianity and of Christian truths, 
and in the reduction of religion to the universal con- 
clusions of reason and morality. The accuracy of this 
definition is very perceptible when we consider the 
wantonness of the assaxdts of the Rationalists upon the 
Scriptures as the canon of faith and practice. This 
period was marked by desperate attempts to overthrow 
the early history of all countries, and to convict his- 
torians of stating as fact what was only vague tradition. 
As the Bible was alleged by the supematuralists to he 
the oldest historic record, great pains were taken to dis- 
sipate the mist from its accounts of supposed verities. 
The writers of the Scriptures, the friends of Rationalism 
held, were only men like ourselves. They had our 
prejudices and as great infirmities as we have. They 
were as subject to deception and trickery, and as full 
of political and sectarian rancor as partisans in these 
times. All through the Old Testament we find traces 
of biased judgment, Jewish national pride, sectional 
enmity, sectarian superstition, and rabbinical ignorance. 
It is but little better in the New Testament, for the 
disciples of Christ and the writers of the go^els were 
as susceptible of error and bigotry as their predecessors.^ 
The writers of the Scriptures were utterly destitute 
)f any such great designs as the orthodox attribute to 


* Von Ammon: BibliscJie Theologism 
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them. They had no intention of writing for posterity, 
and were the mere chroniclers of what they had heard 
from others and seen for themselves. The Bible is, like 
the essays of Seneca, an excellent book for elevating 
the people by its moral tone. As a revelation of God’s 
will it only takes its place beside others which God 
had previously made, and has been making in a nat- 
ural way, ever since.^ All ages and nations have their 
communications of knowledge, and the setting forth 
of any truth in a clearer light is a revelatiom® There 
are many steps necessary for the education of the race 
and for its intellectual and moral development. The 
Scriptures are a very good aid to such a great consum- 
mation.® But they are fuU of errors, which we must 
leave for the supremacy of pure Reason to dissipate 
forever.* 

We cannot forbear to give Wegscheider’s testimony 
on the scanty measure of Scriptural credibility and au- 
thority in his own words. “ But whatever narrations,” 
he says, “ especially accommodated to a certain age and 
relating miracles and mysteries, are united with the 
history and subject-matter of revelation of this kind, 
these ought to be referred to the natural sources and 
true nature of human knowledge. By how much the 
more clearly the author of the Christian religion, not 
without the help of Deity, exhibited to men the ideas 
of reason imbued with true religion, so as to represent, 
as it were, a reflection of the divine reason, or the divine 
spirit, by so much the more diligently ought man to strive 
to approach as nearly as possible to form that archetype 
in the mind, and to study to imitate it in life and man- 

'Daub. * Herder. 'Lessing: MmscTirngmUecTit Rosenmtlller : 

Stufenfolge der GottUdhm Offeviban'vmgm. * Wegsobeider : ImtituUone^ 
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ners to tie ■atmost of Ms ability. Bebold bere tie in- 
■tiiaate and eternal union and agreement of Christianity 
■with Rationalism. . . . The various modes of su- 
pernatural revelation mentioned in many places of the 
sacred books, are to be referred altogether to the no- 
tions and mytMcal narrations of every ci-rilized people ; 
and this following the suggestion of the Holy Scripture 
itself, and therefore to be attributed, as any events m the 
nature of things, to the laws of nature known to us 
As to theophanies, the sight of the infinite Deity is ex- 
pressly denied : John L 18 — 1 John iv. 12 — 1 Tim. vi. 
16. Angelophanies, which the Jews of a later date 
substituted for the appearances of God himself, like the 
narrations of the appearances of demons found amongst 
many nations, are plainly destitute of certain historic 
proofs ; and the names, species, and commissions attrib- 
uted to angels in the sacred books, plainly betray their 
Je’wish origin. The business transacted by angels on 
earth is little worthy of such ministers. . . . The 

persuasion concerning the truth of that supernatural 
revelation, which rests on the testimony of the sacred 
volume of the Old and Hew Testaments, like every 
opinion of the kind, labors under what is conamonly 
called a petitio principal 

lie Bible is, in fact, of no more authority and en- 
titled to no further credence than any other book. It 
is not worth more, as an historical record, than an old 
chronide of Indian, Greek, or Roman legends.^ The 
evangelists did not get their accounts of the doings of 
Christ from observation, but from a primitive documen’t 
written in the Aramaic language. The gospds were 
not intentional deceptions ; but that they are as weD 
the work of error as of wisdom, no candid interpreter 

^ Eicl^orn 
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can deny. The life of Christ wMch they contain is but 
an innocent supplement to the Metamorphoses of Ovid.^ 
Tittmann went so far as to affirm that the Scripture 
writers were so ignorant that they could not represent 
things as they really happened. Of course he excludes 
their capacity for inspiration. 

Doox:Eifrai of the Fall of Man^. While some na- 
tionalistic writers conceded that Moses was the author 
of the whole or parts of the Pentateuch, his version of 
the origin of sin universally rejected. The tempta- 
tion by the seipent was, with them, one of the most im- 
probablejin.^hs^ever drawn up from the earliest tradi 
tions of nations. Whether Moses wrote much or little 
of the books attributed to him, his sources of knowl- 
edge were monuments and tales which he saw and 
heard about him. It is likely that he derived his idea 
of the fall of man from some hieroglyphic representation 
which he happened somewhere to see. As for the en- 
trance of the serpent into Paradise, it is just as improb- 
able as the rabbinical notion that the seipent of Eden 
had many feet. In the opinion of some, the whole nar- 
rative is only an ^egory, or “ a poetical description of 
the transition of man from a more brutish creature into 
humanity, from the baby-wagon of instinct into the 
government of reason, from the guardianship of nature 
into the condition of freedom,” ® Xindred to this theory 
is Ammon’s ; that at first man obeyed instinct only, and 
that his desire to eat the forbidden fruit was the long- 
ing of his mind to understand truth. But the great 
injury which these men thought they had visited on 
this doctrine was their assumption that man had not 
^fallen, and that instead of being worse than he once 
was, he is every year growing purer and holier than at 

Paulus : Kritiphe Oovrmmtfw Hler das Mue Testament, * Kant, 
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any previous stage of Lis Listory. This was flattering 
to their inflated pride, and their wish hecame father to 
their creed. With Eichhom, the narrative of the fall 
was only a description of Adam’s thoughts. 

_ MrBAonES . It was no surprise to_ the wise disciples 
of Eeason that there should he found numerous records 
of miracles in the Bihle. It was just what might h« 
espected ihom such writers in that gray morning of an- 
tiq^uity. The first chroniclers seized upon tradition ; 
and their successors, seeing how well their fathers had 
succeeded, merely imitated them by catching up new 
ones, or enlarging upon the old account. By a sort of 
infection, therefore, we find what purports to be a reve- 
lation. Whatever harmony there is, was the result of 
an aim which was not lost sight of for a moment. Na- 
ture was the first teacher; and though she was compe- 
tent, we have been poor disciples. She is instructing us 
all the time, though we have listened less to her than to 
the other auditors who sit about us. Licfetegb^erg says 
in poetical language, that “ When iaafl..coiisider8 Nature 
the teacher, and poor men the pupils, we listen to a lec- 
ture and we have the principles and the knowledge to 
understand it. But we listen far more to the applause 
of our fellow-students than to the discourse of the 
teacher. We interlard the lecture by speeches to the 
one who sits next us ; we supply what has been poorly 
heard by us; and enlarge it by our own mistakes of or- 
thography and sentiment.” 

No branch of Scriptural faith attracted more of the 
,vrath and irony of the Eationalists than mirades. 
They saw how important their service was to the au- 
bhority of the Bible, and therefore bent all their ener- 
gies for their overthrow. They denied their possibility 
in the strongest terms, averring that they degrade the 
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character of G-od, and violate that noble nature of the 
human mind, which is necessarily bound to the most 
certain laws of experience, and can discern no positive 
marks of supernatural agency.^ The miracles of the 
iN’ew Testament receive no better treatment than those 
of the Old. In every case they have no foundation in 
history. Various reasons are assigned for their presence 
in the Bible ; in some cases they are only 'legends of 
mythologic days; in others, the pure fancy of the 
writer ; and in others, hyperbolical descriptions of natu- 
ral occurrences. Thus, while there was a diversity of 
opinion concerning the narratives, there was perfect 
union as to the purely natural character of the events. 

We may particularize, in order to present more 
clearly the Rationalistic method of interpreting mira- 
cles. When Korah, Dathan and Abiram, with their feh 
low-unfortunates, were swallowed up, they only suf- 
fered what many others have done since, — destruction 
by a natural earthquake. This was the opinion of 
^ichaelis. Others, more ingenious, thought that Moses 
had taken care to undermine privately the whole 
of the ground on which the tents of the sinners 
were ; and, therefore, it was not surprising, either that 
they fell into the cavity, or that Moses should know 
this would be their fate. Eichhqm held that the three 
offenders,' with their property, were burned by the 
order of Moses. Dinter explained Jacob’s struggle 
with an angel by relating a recent dream. His broth- 
er having lately died, Dinter dreamed soon after 
that a man, with a little peep-show, presented to his 
view all sorts of pictures, and at length showed him 
his dead brother. The vision said, “To show you 
that I am really your brother, I wiU print a blue 

^ 'W’efirsclieider : InstitAitiones JDogmaticfZ, 
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mark on your finger.” The dreamer awoke and 
found not a blue mark but a pain which lasted 
some days. This profound esegete then asks, “ Could 
not something similar have happened in Jacob’s case ? 
E'cen the less lively occidentalist sometimes relates as 
real what only happened in his mind. Why should 
we be surprised at a similar occurrence in the warmer 
fancy of the Eastern man ? ” 

But of all the critics of miracles we must give the 
palm to Paulus. Let us hear how he accounts for 
the trihute-money in the mouth of the fish. “What 
sort of a miracle,” he asks, “ is that we find here ? I 
will not say a miracle of about sixteen or twenty 
grosehen, for the greatness of the value does not make 
the greatness of the miracle. But it may be observed, 
that, as Jesus generally received support from many 
persons, in the same way as the Rabbis fi’equently 
lived from such donations ; as so many pious women 
provided for the wants of Jesus ; and as the claim did 
not occur at any remote place, but at Capernaum, 
where Christ had friends ; a miracle for about a thaler 
would certainly have been superfluous. But it would 
not only have been superfluous and paltry, — ^it would 
have taught this principle ; that Peter, even when he 
could have remedied his necessities easily in other ways, 
might and ought to reckon on a miractdons interference 
of the Deity, — ^a notion which would entirely contradict 
the fundamental principle of Jesus, or the interference 
of the Deity. There is nothing of a miraculous ap- 
pearance in this narrative, nor was there to Peter him- 
self. Had there been, the fiery Peter would not have 
been cold-blooded at such a miracle, but would have ex- 
pressed himself as in Luke v. 8. There is nothing more 
meant here, than that Christ designed to give a moral 
14 
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lesson ; namely, that -we should not give offence to our 
brethren, if Tve can avoid it by trifling circumstances. 
Hence, Christ said to him in substance, ‘ Though there 
is no real occasion for us to pay the tribute, yet as we 
may be reckoned enemies of the temple, and may not 
be attended to when we wish to teach what is good, 
why should not you, who are a fisherman, and can easily 
do it, go and get enough to pay the demand ? Go then 
to the sea, cast your hook and take up the first and best 
fish. Peter must, therefore, have caught either so many 
fish as would'be worth a stater at Capernaum, or one large 
and fine enough to have been valued at that sum. The 
opening of the fish’s mouth might have different objects, 
which must be fixed by the context. Certainly, if it 
hang long, it will be less salable. Therefore the 
sooner it is taken to market, the more probable will be 
a good price for it.” 

Paulus and Ammon coincide in the following inter- 
pretation of one of the miracles of the loaves and 
fishes. There were always large caravans traveling 
near the time of the feasts, and they carried a plenty of 
meat and drinks on camels and in baskets. How it is 
not according to Eastern hospitality to see your friends 
near you when you are eating, without asking them 
to join you. All that Jesus meant by saying they 
were without food was, that they had not a regular 
meal ; and that therefore he collected them, arranged 
them in parties, and set those who had food the example 
of giving to those who had none, by doing so himself 
with the small portion which he had. As long as eating 
was going on, Christ made the twelve go about with 
their baskets and give what they had to all who wished 
it. The baskets were not entirely emptied, nor was any 
one left hungry ; otherwise the needy would have ap- 
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plied to tlie stock of the Apostles. Jesns, pleased to 
have done so much with so little, desired them to collect 
what there was in the different baskets into one. 

Our wise critic, the daring Panins, finds as little 
difficulty in explaining away the miracle of Christ walk- 
ing on the sea. When Christ saw that the wind was 
contrary, he did not wish to sustain the inconvenience of 
such a voyage ; but walked along the shore and resolved 
to pass the disciples, as the wind was against them. Prom 
the state of the weather they coasted slowly along, 
and when they saw him walking on the land they were 
frightened. On their calling out, Christ desired Peter, 
who was a good swimmer, to swim to the shore and as- 
certain that it was he. Peter ran around to the proper 
side of the ship and jumped into the sea. When he 
was frightened by the violence of the waves, Chi-ist 
who was standing on the shore, put out his hand and 
caught him. The boat put to land and they both got in ! 

Such was the common method of explaining miracles. 
The Rationalists were so opposed to the idea of the super- 
natural, that each was accounted for in some other than 
the Scriptural way. Many volumes were written on 
this subject alone, until the people became thoroughly 
imbued with the opinion that the Scriptures are nothing 
more than a well-intended and exhaustive Jewish my- 
th ^ogv. It became a mark of superstition to credit a 
miraculous event, and the few who still adhered to this 
pillar of the Christian faith found themselves pitied by 
the learned and derided by their equals. 

Peopheot. The adventurous men who could deal 
thus with miracles would not be supposed to be more 
lenient to the prophecies of the Scriptures. We, there- 
fore, observe the same skeptical rejecHonTof the proph- 
ets. We have not dwelt at length upon the particn^ 
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books wbicb received tlieir thrusts, for this would be 
quite too lengthy a task for the present volume. It is 
probable, however, that there is not a book of Scrip- 
turSj or even a chapter, which these men would have 
remain just as we find it in the canon. “ Something must 
be done with it,” they argued, “ no matter what it is. 
It is older or later than we have been . accustomed to 
think. It was, of course, written by some one else than 
the accredited author.” 

A large share of these criticisms centered on the 
works of the prophets, for it was one of the most per- 
sistent efforts of Rationalism to destroy popular faith in 
them. Ammon discoursed boldly against them and at; 
tempted to convert every prophetic expression into a 
natural remark. He held that 0111181 himself directly 
renounced the power to prophesy, Mat. xxiv. 86 ; Acts 
i. 7 ; and that there are no prophecies of his in the Hew 
Testament. Prophecies are recorded in the Bible as 
uttered by men of doubtful character. Many of them 
are obscure, and were never fulfiEed. Others were 
made after the events, and all were reckoned imperfect 
by the Apostles. These accusations apply to all the 
prophecies of the Old and New Testaments. The ar- 
gument for them needs whatever excuse it can find, in 
the delirium of the prophets who were transported out 
of their sobriety, in the double sense in which they are 
quoted in the New Testament, or in the remarkable va- 
riety of interpretation. In fact, there is a moral ob- 
jection to them, to say nothing of their historical charac- 
ter. They would favor fatalism, take away human free- 
dom, and be irreconcilable with the Divine perfection. 
What Christ said concerning the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem is not a prophecy, because not stated with sufficieht 
dearness. Jesus followed the style of interpretation 
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foTind in the Talmudic and Rabhinical writings, and 
transferred to himself many things in the Old Testa- 
ment, which really referred to future changes in the 
state of the Jews. He used the Jewish ideas of a 
Messiah to further his own notions of founding a spirit- 
ual kingdom. The prophecies in the Old Testament 
merely give a poetical dress to affairs occurring in the 
prophet’s or the poet’s life time.^ Even the prophets 
made hut little if any claim to the great gift asciihed 
to them. They were good politicians who had made a 
study of their subject ; and, from the mere force of nat- 
ural shrewdness and long experience, could see coming 
events. Paulus argued at length against Christ’s proph- 
ecy of his own resurrection. His first proof is that the 
apostles did not so understand him, as is clear from the 
women seeking to embalm him ; and from the apostles 
not believing at first the story of his resurrection. Then 
Christ had no notion of returning shortly. He would 
not have thought it necessary to cheer his disciples as he 
did before his death if he could have prophesied that 
in three days he should join them again. All the prom- 
ises of meeting again refer to his joining them in a fu- 
ture life. "Wegsch eider adds that Christ, though he re- 
proaches his disciples with their want of faith, does not 
allude to their distrust of any prophecy of his ; and 
that the phrase three days is often used of what will 
soon happen, ^phererj^a ^clergyman of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
represented the prophets of the Old Testament as 
so many In<Ran_ ju^lers, who made use of the pre- 
tended inspiration of Moses and of the revelations of 
the prophets to deceive the people. He treated those 
who still have any regard for the prophecies of the New 
Testament as enthusiasts and simpletons ; called all the 

1 Eidihom : Die Eebrauchen FTopTieteri^ 
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predictions respecting the person of the Messiah, non- 
sense ; accused the prophets of being cunning deceivers; 
and said that the belief of those prophets has preserved 
incredulity on the earth. 

The Peesoh of Cheist. The historical method of 
interpretation was applied by the disciples of Eeason 
to the Gospel narratives of the character and atonement 
of Christ. The various circumstances surrounding the 
writers, the prejudices probably actuating them,'the cus- 
toms they witnessed, and their ignorance and consequent 
impressibility by a stronger mind, were all taken into 
the account. The Eationalists, therefore, place Christ 
before ns as we would naturally expect him to appear 
after taking everything into consideration. They do 
not show him to us as he is, but as the nature of the case 
would lead us to expect him to be. There were many 
who charged him with unworthy motives and national 
prejudices. ^ Eeimarus accused him of rebellious, ambi- 
tious, and political views. “ Afterward,” says Statw^in, 
came out writings enough in Germany in which Christ 
fas said to have performed his miracles by secret arts 
Or by delusions. All proofe of the truth and divinity 
of his religion were taken away. He was exhibited 
either as a deceiver or self-deceiving enthusiast ; and 
every possible objection to Christian morality as well 
as to the form of Christian worship was violently 
urged. Among the writers of these works were even 
theologians and preachers ! What could be the conse- 
quence, except that they who still held somewhat to 
Christianity should set it forth as pure Rationalism, and 
that others should endeavor to extinguish it, and to in- 
troduce a pure reli^on of reason quite independent of 
Christianity and separated from it.” 

An anonymous publication appeared in 1825, 
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entitled Vir^icioB Saorm Novi Testamenti Seri^tua- 
rvm, in w^tich Christ was declared to have deceived 
himself! Thereupon the Christians were obliged to 
elevate their founder’s mean condition by wonderful 
stories. The first myth is concerning John the 
Baptist. Then follow the wonderful stories of Christ’s 
birth, the advent of the wise men, the baptism, 
temptation, death, resurrection and ascension of Christ. 
There are doubts and diflSculties connected with the 
resurrection, and though the apostles constantly as- 
sert its truth, the probable story is that the follow- 
ers of Jesus, enraged at his death, gave it out that, 
being taken from the power of the wicked, he lived 
with Grod and enjoyed the reward of his virtue. 
They represented the life of their master to themselves 
and others in the most glowing colors, and so by de- 
grees, said that he was still living, raised from the dead, 
and rewarded. Then aU these things were told and be- 
lieved, and it was not easy to contradict them or even 
examine their value. 

. Paulus aflSlrmed that Christ did not really die 
but^uSered a faintmg fit. . ^^l^dt conjectured that 
he retreated after his supposed death to some place 
known only to his disciples. According to H enke , 
Christ was a remarkable teacher, distinguished and 
instructed by G-od. Inspiration was what Cicei’o 
ascribes to the poets ; the doctrine of the Trinity came 
from Platonism ; the name “ Son of God ” is metaphori- 
cal, and describes not the nature but the qualities of 
Christ ; and personality is ascribed to the Holy Ghost 
through a prosopopoeia not uncommon in the New Testa- 
ment. The chief service of Christ was his doctrine. 
As a Divine Messenger it was his business to bring for- 
ward new and pure religion adapted to the wants of all 
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manMnd, and to give an example of it. His death was 
necessary to prove his confidence in his own doctrines, 
and to present an illnstration of perfected virtue. 
"Wegscheider took the position that Christ was one of 
those characters raised up by Grod at various periods of 
history to repress vice and encourage virtue. All no- 
tions of his glorification, however, are groundless, and 
the atonement is a mere speculation of the orthodox. 

One of the most popular and direct of all the wri- 
ters on the opinions of the Rationalists was |i.6hr, the 
author of the JBriefe vher dm Mationcddsrrms. He 
dwells at length upon nearly aH the opinions we 
have mentioned, but his portrait of Christ demands 
more than a passing notice. He assumes a position, not 
very lofty, it is true, but yet much more favorable than 
some of the authorities to which we have referred- 
Christ had a great mission, and he felt that a heavy 
burden was upon him. Still he was only a great ge- 
nius, the blossom of his age and generation, and unsur- 
passed in wisdom by any one before or after him. His 
origin, culture, deeds and experience, are yet veiled, 
and the accounts we have of him are so distorted by 
rhapsody that we cannot reach a clear conception of 
him. He had a rare acquaintance with mankind, and 
studied the Old Testament carefully. He possessed a 
large measure of tact, imagination, judgment, wisdom, 
and power. His wisdom was the product of unbiased 
reason, a sound heart, and freedom from scholastic preju- 
dices. He knew how to seize upon the best means for 
the attainment of his human purposes. He embraced in 
his plan a universal religion, and to this he made all 
things minister. All his doctrines were borrowed from 
the Old Testament; and the most admirable can be 
found as far back as the time of Moses. He performed 
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no miracles ; but they seemed miracles to the eye-wit- 
nesses. He uttered no real prophecies, but bis mind 
was so full of the fature that some of his predictions 
came to pass because of the natural foresight possessed 
by him. His cures are all attributable to his skill as a 
physician, for every Jew of that day had some medical 
knowledge. His apostles propagated Christianity be- 
cause of the influence wrought upon them by their mas- 
ter. Fortunately for his fame, Paul published him far 
and wide. Had it not been for that apostle, Christianity 
would never have gone further than Palestine. There 
is nothing more remarkable in the spread of this re- 
ligion than in that of Mohammedanism, which has 
made such great inroads upon aBia, Egypt, Northern 
Africa, and Spain. Eohr, however, reaches the climax 
of skeptical praise when he says of Christ that he was 
a “ Rationalist of pure, clear, sound reason ; free from 
prejudice, of ready perceptions, great love of truth, and 
warm sympathies, — an exalted picture of intellectual and 
moral greatness. "Who would not bow before thee ?” 

The Rationalists made each act of Christ the sub- 
ject of extended remark. Whenever they came to a 
serious difficulty they boldly attempted its solution by 
a few dashes of their unscrupulous pen. We may 
take the temptation in the wilderness as an example. 
One writer says that Christ, after his baptism, went 
into the wilderness full of the conviction that he had 
been called to a great work. He was hungry ; and the 
thought came to him whether or not he was able to 
change the stones into bread. Then the conviction arose 
that his authority was not great enough to enchain the 
affections of the people. He wondered if G-od would 
not support him if he fell ; but Reason answered, “ God 
will not sustain you if you disobey the laws of nature.” 
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Then, standing on the top of a mountain, he conceived 
the idea of possessing the surrounding lands, and of 
placing himself at the head of the people to over- 
throw the Eoman power. The whole affair was a 
mere individual conflict. 

From what we have now said, the opinions of the 
Eationalists on all points of Christian doctrine become 
apparent The sacraments are only symbols of an in- 
visible truth. Baptism is merely a sign of the purity 
with which a Christian ought to live. The Lord’s Sup- 
per is but a memorial of the death of Jesus, and unites 
us with him only morally. The church is a human in- 
stitution, whose teachings may be very distinct from the 
will of Grod. It gives therefore only relative aid. The 
future judgment is only a Eabbinical vision. Every 
one receives retribution for his faults in this life ; and 
there is no eternity save that of Grod, in whom all beings 
are absorbed.^ 

By this barren creed all foundation for a holy life 
was taken away. The people, believing such absurdi- 
ties, were transported from a period which is declared 
by the word of God to be blessed by the “ dispensation 
of the Spirit ” to a cold age in which the excellence of 
the intellect was measured by the ingenuity of its 
thrusts at the Scriptures, and in which the highest piety 
was the strictest obedience to the dictates of natural 
reason. The inspired advice given to the seekers of wis- 
dom was travestied and made to read, “ If any of you 
lack wisdom, let him ask of JReason that giveth to all 
men liberally and upbraideth not ; and it shall be given 
him.” The Christian of that day had but little to 
minister to his spiritual growth. All the endeared in- 

^ Yon Ammon, Quoted from Ms Magazine in Saintes’ Eistoire du 
JStaUoTialisme, 
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stitutions of his chnrcli were palsied by tbe strong arm 
of the Rationalists, who had nothing to put in theii 
place. Their time was spent in destruction. They 
would pull all things down and erect nothing positive 
and useful The doctrines which they professed to be 
lieve were mere negatives, — ^the sheer denial of some 
thing already in existence. 



OHAPTEE IX. 

EENOVATIOK INAUGURATED BY 80HLEIEEMA0HEE. 

The commencement of tlie nineteentli century found 
tlie German people in a state of almost hopeless de- 
pression. They saw their territory laid waste by the 
victorious Napoleon, and their thrones occupied by ru- 
lers of Gallic or Italian preferences. They had striven 
very sluggishly to stem the current of national subjec- 
tion and humiliation. The star of France being in the 
ascendant, the Ehine was no longer their friendly ally 
and western limit. No stage in the history of a people 
is more gloomy and calls more loudly for sympathy than 
when national prestige is gone, and dignities usurped by 
foreign conquerors. Though the apathy of despair is a 
theme more becoming the poet than the historian, we 
find a vivid description of the sadness and desolation 
produced by the French domination given by one who 
deeply felt the disgrace of his country. This writer 
says : 

“The Divine Nemesis now stretched forth her hand 
against devoted Germany, and chastened her rulers and 
her people for the sins and transgressions of many 
generations. late those wild sons of the desert, whom 
in the seventh century, heaven let loose to punish the 
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degenerate Christians of the East, the new Islamite 
hordes of revolutionary France were permitted by Di- 
vine Providence to spread through Germany, as through 
almost every country in Europe, teiTor and desolation. 

“ What shall I say of the endless evils that accompa- 
nied and followed the march of her armies, the desolation 
of provinces, the plunder of cities, the spoliation of church 
property, the desecration of altars, the proscription of 
the virtuous, the exaltation of the unworthy members 
of society, the horrid mummeries of irreligion practised 
in many of the conquered cities, the degradation of life 
and the profanation of death. Such were the calamities 
that marked the course of these devastating hosts. And 
yet the evils inflicted by Jacobin Ei’ance were less intense 
and less permanent than those exercised by her legisla- 
tion. In politics the expulsion of the ecclesiastical elec- 
tors, who, though they had sometimes given in to the false 
spirit of the age, had ever been the mildest and most 
benevolent of rulers ; the proscription of a nobility that 
had ever lived in the kindliest relations with its ten- 
antry ; and on the ruins of old aristocratic and muni- 
cipal institutions that had long guarded and sustained 
popular freedom, a coarse, leveling tyranny, sometimes 
democratic, sometimes imperial, established; in the 
church the oppression of the priesthood, a heartless reli- 
gious indifferentism, undignified even by attempts at 
philosophic speculation, propagated and encouraged ; and 
through the poisoned channels of education the taint of 
infidelity transmitted to generations yet unborn. Such 
were the evils that followed the establishment of the 
French domination in the conquered provinces of 
Germany. Doubfless, through the all-wise dispensa- 
tions of that Providence who bringeth good out of evil, 
this fearful revolution has partly become, and will yet 
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farther 136001116, the occasion of the moral and social 
regeneration of Europe.” ^ 

The patriot saw Ms country degraded, hut the 
Christian wept for Ms absent faith. Eationalism was 
strongest when national humiliation was deepest. 
These formed a fitting twinsMp. It is a scathing 
comment on the infiuence of skepticism upon a people 
that, in general, the Mghest feeling of nationality is co- 
existent with the devoutest piety. It is the very nature 
of infidelity to deaden the emotions of patriotism, and 
that country can hardly expect to prove successful if it 
engage in war while its citizens are imbued with reli- 
gious doubt. If lands are conq[uered, it knows not how 
to govern them; if defeated, skepticism affords but 
little comfort in the night of disaster. We do not at- 
tach a fictitious importance to Eationalismwhen we say 
that it was the prime agent which prevented the Ger- 
mans from the struggle of self-liberation, and that the 
victory of Waterloo and the Congress of Vienna would 
never have been needed had those people remained 
faithful to the precedents famished by the Eeformers. 

When Fichte was iu Ms old age, and had completed 
his system of philosophy, he published his Addresses 
to the GerTTum People. Political writing was a new 
field for him, and yet, whoever will take the pains to 
study the fruits of his thiuking, wiU easily perceive 
that the spirit animatiug the Addresses was the same 
which pervaded Ms entire philosophy. He saw the 
degradation of Ms country. Though at a time of life 
when youthful fervor is supposed to have passed away, 
he became inflamed with indignation at the insolence 
of the conqueror and the apathy of Ms countrymen, and 
addressed himself to the consciousness of the people by 

' Hdhler’s SymboUm,^ Memoir of Author. 
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calling upon tiieni to arise, and reclotlie tiemselves 
witli their old historic strength. His voice was not 
disregarded. The result proved that those who had 
thought him in his dotage, and only indulging its 
loquacity, were much mistaken. He wrote that enthu- 
siastic appeal with a great aim. He had spent the most 
of his life in other fields, hut posterity will never fail to 
honor those who, whatever theii* hahits of thinking 
may have been, for once at least have the sagacity to 
see the wants of their times, and possess the still higher 
wisdom of meeting them. Fichte died in 1814 ; but it 
was at a time when, Simeon-like, he could congratulate 
himself upon the prospects of humanity. He still felt 
the rich glow of youth when, in his last days, he could 
say : “ The morning light has broken, and already gilds 
the mountain-tops, and gives promise of the great com- 
ing day.” 

After independence had been achieved and the 
downfall of Napoleon had become a fact, there ap- 
peared evidences of new evangelical life. When the 
G-erman soldiers reci’ossed the river which their ancestors 
had loved to call “ Father Hhine,” and felt themselves 
the proud possessors of free soil, not only they, but all 
their countrymen living in the Protestant principalities, 
manifested a decided dissatisfaction with that skepti- 
cism which had paralyzed them. Moreover, the memory 
that France had been the chief agent in introducing 
Rationalism was not likely to diminish their hatred of 
all infidelity. The masses breathed more freely, but 
they were still imbued with serious error. Restoration 
was the watchword in politics ; but it was soon trans- 
ferred to the domain of religion and theology. 

But great as was the influence of the wars of free- 
dom in bringing back the German heart to an intense 
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desire for a more elevated nationality, we must not te 
unmindfiil of the great theological forces which were 
preparing for a thorough religious renovation. 

They met in Schleiermacher. When quite yoxmg 
he was placed, first at Mesky and afterward at Barhy, 
in the care of the Moravians. It was among these de- 
vout people that he hecame inspired with that enthu- 
siastic love of inner religious feeling which characterized 
his entire career. The traces of Moravian piety are per- 
ceptible in all his writings. His own words concern- 
ing his early training are very touching. “ Piety,” says 
he, “ was the maternal bosom, in the sacred shade of 
which my youth was passed, and which prepared me for 
the yet unknown scenes of the world. In piety my 
spirit breathed before I found my peculiar station in 
science and the affairs of life ; it aided me when I began 
to examine into the faith of my fathers, and to pmify 
my thoughts and feelings from all alloy ; it remained 
with me when the God and immortality of my child- 
hood disappeared from my doubting sight ; it guided 
me in active life ; it enabled me to keep my character 
duly balanced between my faults and virtues ; through 
its means I have experienced friendship and love.” 

He became a student at Halle, and thence removed 
to Berlin, where he was appointed chaplain to the 
Home of Gharity. While in that metropolis he had 
rare opportunities for the study of his times. He saw 
that the indifference and doubt which centered in the 
court and the university, controlled the leaders of theol- 
ogy, literature, and statesmanship. He drew his philos- 
ophy largely from Jacobi, exhibiting with that thinker 
his dissatisfaction at the existing condition of metaf 
physics and theology. Schleiermacher could , not look 
upon the dearth around him without the deepest emo- 
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tion. He asked himself if there was no remedy for the 
wide-spread evil. The seat of the disease appeared to 
him to he the false deification of reason in particular ; 
and the general mistake of making religion dependent 
upon external bases instead of upon the heart and con- 
sciousness of man. His conclusion was that both the 
friends and enemies of Eationalism were mistaken, and 
that religion consists not in knowledge but in feeling. 
It was in 1799 that hewrote hh Discourses on Religion 
addressed to its Cultivated Despisers. Striking at the 
principal existing evil, which was indifference, he aimed 
to show the only method for the eradication of them all. 

The late Mr. Vaughan, in speaking of the position 
of this work, says : “ In these, essays Schleiermacher 
meets the Rationalist objector on his own ground. In 
what aspect, he asks, have you considered religion that 
you so despise it 1 Have you looked on its outward man- 
ifestations only % These the peculiarities of an age or a 
nation may modify. You should have looked deeper. 
That which constitutes the religious life has escaped 
you. Your criticism has dissected a dead creed. That 
scalpel will never detect a soul. Or will you aver that 
you have indeed looked upon religion in its inward 
reality 1 Then you must acknowledge that the idea of 
religion is inherent in human nature, that it is a great 
necessity of our kind. Your quarrel lies in this case, 
not with religion itself, but writh the corruptions of it. 
In the name of humanity you are called on to examine 
closely, to appreciate'duly what has been already done 
towards the emancipation of the true and eternal which 
lies beneath these forms, — to assist in what may yet 
remain. Schleiermacher separates the province of reli- 
gion fiom those of action and of knowledge. Religion 
is not morality, it is not science. Its seat is found ac- 
15 
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cordingly in tlie tMrd element of onr nature — ^tHe feel- 
ing. Its essential is a right state of the heart. To de- 
grade religion to the position of a mere purveyor of 
motive to morality is not more dishonorable to the 
ethics which must ask than to the religion which will 
render such assistance. . . . The feeling Schleier- 
macher advocates, is not the fanaticism of the ignorant 
or the visionary emotion of the idle. It is not an aim- 
less reverie shrinking morbidly from the light of clear 
and definite thought. Feeling, in its sound condition, 
affects both our conception and our will, leads to knowl- 
edge and to action. Neither knowledge nor morality 
are in themselves the measure of a man’s religiousness. 
Yet religion is requisite to true wisdom and morality 
inseparable from true religion. He points out the hurt- 
fiilness of a union between church and state. With in- 
dignant eloquence he descants on the evils which have 
befallen the church since first the hem of the priestly 
robe swept the marble of the imperial palace.” ^ 

Keligion being subjective, according to Schleier- 
macher, there can be interminable varieties of it. As 
we look at the universe in numerous lights, and thereby 
derive different impressions, so do we acquire a diversity 
of conceptions of religion. Hence it has had many forms 
among the nations of the earth. There is in each breast 
a religion derived from the object of intellectual or 
spiritual vision. Christianity is the great sum resulting 
from the antagonism of the finite and the infinite, the 
human and divine. The fall and redemption, separation 
and reunion,. are the great elements firom which we 
behold Christianity arise. Of all kinds of religion this 
alone can claim universal adaptation -and rightful su- 
premacy. Christ was the revelator of a system more 

^ Biswysand Bemaim. Tol. 1, pp. 61-62, 
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advanced titan Polytheism or Judaism. Only by view- 
ing Ms religion in the simple light in wMch he places 
it can the mind find safety in its attempts to seek for a 
basis of faith. But, important as Christianity is, it mil 
avail bnt little unless it become the heart-property of 
the theoretical believer. 

The Discourses produced a deep impression. They 
inspired the class to whom they had been directed with 
what it needed most of all, a sense of dependence. One 
could not read them and close the volume without won- 
dering how reason could be deified and the feeling of. 
the heart ignored. There were multitudes of the edu- 
cated and cultivated throughout the land who, having 
become unfriendly to Christianity through the persist- 
ence of the Rationalists, were equally indisposed to be 
satisfied with a mere destructive theology. Something 
positive was what they wanted ; hence the great ser- 
vice of Sehleiermacher in directing them to Christianity 
as the great sun in the heavens, and then to the heart 
as the organ able to behold the light. BQs labor was 
inestimably valuable. His utterances were full of the 
enthusiasm of youth, and, years later, he became so dis- 
satisfied with the work, that he said it had grown strange 
even to himself As if over-careful of Ms reputation, to 
a subsequent edition he appended large explanatory 
notes in order to harmonize Ms recent wdth his former 
views. It would have been more becoming the mature 
TTin.Ti to leave those earnest appeals to reap their own 
reward. The times had changed; and the necessity 
wMch had first called forth Ms appeal to the idolaters 
of doubt was sufficient apology. ScMeiermacher wrote 
other works, of which he and his disciples were much 
prouder ; but we doubt if he ever issued one more be- 
fitting the class addressed, or followed with more bene- 
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ficial results. Since Ms pen lias teen stopped ty deatli, 
those very discourses have led many a skeptic in from 
the cold storm which teat atout Mm, and given him a 
place at the warm, cheerful fireside of Christian faith. 
Severe censure has been cast upon them because of their 
traces of Spinoza. It is enough to reply that their author, 
in the fourth edition, repudiated every word savoring 
of Pantheism. Of books, as of men, it is best to form 
an estimate according to the purpose creating them, and 
the moral results following them. Neander, who could 
well observe the influence of the Discourses, gives his 
testimony in the following language : “ Those who at 
that time belonged to the rising generation will remem- 
ber with what power this book influenced the minds of 
the young, being written in all the vigor of youthful 
enthusiasm, and bearing witness to the neglected, unde- 
niable religious element in human nature. That wMch 
constitutes the peculiar characteristic of religion, 
namely, that it is an independent element in human na- 
ture, had fallen into obhvion by a one-sided rational or 
speculative tendency, or a one-sided disposition to absorb 
it in ethics. Sehleiermacher had touched a note which, 
especially in the minds of youth, was sure to send forth 
its melody over the land. Men were led back into 
the depth of their heart, to perceive here a divine draw- 
ing wMch, when once called forth, might lead them 
beyond that which the author of this impulse had ex- 
pressed with distinct consciousness.” 

In the year following the publication of the Dis- 
Gomses on MeUgion, Sehleiermacher issued Ms Memo- 
logues. Here he gave the keynote to the century. 
"While, only the year before, he would cultivate the 
feeling of dependence and turn the mind inward, in the 
Monologues he would lead man to a knowledge of Ms 
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own power, and sliow Low far Hs individuality can go 
upon its mission of success. Here Le lauds inde- 
pendence. Hence tlie latter work exerted tlie same 
kind of influence which, attended Fichte’s Addressee, 
and it had no small share in the reawakening of the 
people to their innate power. There might appear an 
antagonism between these two works of Schleiermacher, 
but, while the Discourses were the exposition of his 
religious views, the Monologues were merely the annun- 
ciation of his moral opinions subsequently developed in 
his System of Christian Ethics. The latter production 
was not destitute of enthusiasm. In fact, the Mono- 
logues, cultivating the spirit of independence, were far 
more capable of arousing and invigorating the mind and 
heart. The author would have no one blind to the 
native strength secreted in every breast, nor fail to cul- 
tivate sympathy and love through every period of life. 
The consciousness should be a world in itself; not even 
seeking an external support, but satisfled with its own 
introspection ; not watching the storm without, but sat- 
isfied with surveying the gilded halls of its own castle- 
home. Thus there becomes, instead of old age, con- 
tinuous youth. This was Lis own pure experience. 
“ For,” said he, “ to the consciousness of inner freedom, 
and acting in accordance with it, correspond eternal 
youth and joy. This I have got hold o:^ and shall never 
give it up again ; and with a smile I thus see vanishing 
the light of mine eyes, and white hairs springing up 
among my fair locks. "Whatever may happen, nothing 
shall grieve my heart ; the pulse of my innCT life shall 
remain fresh until I dia” 

A strong evidence that the German people were 
learning well the lessons now impressed upon the.m, was 
the increasing fondness for the institutions of purer 
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times and a growing taste for history. The mind found 
no comfort in the present, and it was therefore driven 
hack upon the past for solace. Poets began to staii; up, 
clothed with the spirit of independence, and singing of 
bygone days in such a way that they were understood 
as saying, “ Now you see what our fathers did ; how 
they believed and fought ; go you and do likewise.” 
This new race sprang from the Romantic School, led 
by Tieck, Schlegel, and others ; but while it possessed 
that enthusiastic admiration of the past which these 
men indulged, their literary offspring exhibited a more 
earnest Christian faith. It was in that day of distress 
that Uhland first poured forth his notes of awakening ; 
that Komer sounded the bugle-call of freedom; that 
Riickert molded sonnets stronger than bullets; and 
Kemer sighed for a world where there is no war, and 
no rumors of war. 

Thus, when liberation came, no one class could 
claim to be the sole agent of its accomplishment. But 
it is certain that if the religious spirit of the people 
had not been appealed to and aroused, all literary and 
aesthetic efforts would have been in vain. It was the 
religious consciousness of the masses east of the Rhine 
which, being thoroughly awakened, drew the sword, 
and gained the victory of Waterloo, If we view that 
great crisis in European history in any light whateveh, 
we caxmot resist the conviction that its importance in 
the sphere of religion was equally great with its politi- 
cal ma^tude. 

The King of Prussia, Erederic William III,, began 
the work of ecclesiastical reconstruction. There were 
three questions of great delicacy, but of prime importance, 
which he attempted to solve ; the constitution of the 
Protestant church; the improvement of liturgical forms; 
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and tie union of tlie tWo Protestant confessions. 
Whatever course the king might adopt conld not fail 
to make many enemies. But he belonged to a line of 
princes who had been aiming at the unity of the church 
for more than two centuries, and who, with the single 
exception of jBVederie IL, had endeavored to preserve 
popular faith in the Scriptures. Preparations were 
being made for the three himdredth anniversary jubilee 
of the Reformation. The land being now redeemed, it 
was hoped that the occasion would inspire all hearts 
with confidence in the future of both state and church. 
The king deemed it a most favorable opportunity to 
bring the two branches of the Protestant church to- 
gether, not by one coming over to the territory of the 
other, but by mutual compromise, by the rejection of 
the terms Lutheran and Reformed, and by the assump 
tion of a new denominational name. 

There was really no reason why the two confessions 
should not be united, for it was very plain that the 
adherents of both were not rigid in their attachment. 
The Calvinists were no longer tenaciously devoted to 
their founder’s views of absolute predestination, while 
the Lutherans, having departed from the doctrine of the 
real presence in the Lord’s Supper, had adopted the 
Zwinglian theory. The rigid authority of the sym- 
bolical books was but loosely held by Lutherans and 
Calvinists. Prederic W illiam HE., seeing that the sep 
aration was more imaginary than real, wrote a letter on 
the second of May, 181'?, to Bishop Sack and Provost 
Hanstein, in which he said : “ I expect proposals from 
you concerning the union of the two confessions, which 
are in fact so similar ; and as to the easiest method of 
effecting the same.” On the twenty-seventh day of the 
same month he addressed a circular to all ecclesiastical 
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fonctionaries witHn Hs doiainions, calling upon tliem 
to exert their influence for the union of the tvyo 
churches, and to give notice that the approaching jubilee 
would be the signal for it to take place. The thirty- 
first of October was the anniversary, and the plan was 
so far successful that in many places the people and 
ministry of botb confessions met on that day for divine 
wmrship and partook of the Lord’s Supper together. 
The fruit of the movement was highly satisfactory to 
the Prussian King. Very soon after the anniversary of 
the Reformation, the terms Initkeran and Meformed 
were stricken from official documents, and the imited 
State Chmch was henceforth knowm as the Evangelical 
ChurcL 

Beyond the limits of Prussia the Union gave rise to 
animated discussion ; but within the space of five years 
it was effected in Nassau, Rhenish Bavaria, the Palati- 
nate, Rhenish Hesse, and Dessau. It encountered the 
most decided opposition in the person of Harms, a pas- 
tor of the city of Kiel He was not opposed to any 
movement which he thought would conduce to the 
advantage of Christ’s kingdom, but it was his opinion 
that a return to the old Lutheran orthodoxy was more 
needed than the union of the two churches. The faith 
of the fathers, and not the union of Rationalistic divines, 
was, in his view, the only method of deliverance. 
Harms was little known outside his own province until 
the publication of his ninety-five Theses in connection 
with the original ninety-five nailed by Luther to the 
door of the Schlosskirche in Wittenberg. He was the 
son of a plain Holstein miller, and had been indoc- 
trinated into the Lutheran catechism during his early 
youth. His first lessons -in Latin and Greek were re- 
ceived at the hands of a Rationalistic pastor in his na 
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tive town, but be assisted bis father in tbe mill until 
be was nineteen years of age. He tben visited tbe 
university of Kiel, and in due time entered upon tbe 
pastoral work. He scorned tbe customary dry method 
of preaching, and aimed to reach tbe hearts of bis hear- 
ers by any praiseworthy method within his power. 
He made use of popular illustrations and ordinary inci- 
dents. His congregations increased, not only in the 
attendance of the middle and lower classes, but of the 
gentry and wealthy. His earnest plainness was so 
novel and unexpected that those who had long absent- 
ed themselves from the sanctuary were rejoiced to 
attend the ministrations of a preacher who seemed to 
believe something positive and Scriptural, and who had 
the boldness to say what he did believe. 

This was the man who came forth on the occasion 
of the anniversary of the Eeformation as the champion 
for a return to the spirit of the olden time. He held 
that reason had totally supplanted revelation in the 
pulpits, universities, and lower schools, and that, until 
faith was crowned with supremacy, there was no hope 
of relief The Theses exhibited great directness and 
clearness of appeal, and a keen insight into the methods 
of popular address. As a specimen of their style we 
introduce the following extracts : “ HL With the idea 
of a progressing Reformation, in the manner in which 
this idea is at present understood, and especially in the 
manner in which we are reminded of it, Lutheranism 
will be reformed back into heathenism, and Christianity 
out of the world. IX. In matters of faith, reason ; and 
as r^ards the life, conscience, may be called the Popes 
of our age. XL Conscience cannot pardon sins. XXL 
In the sixteenth century the pardon of sins cost money 
after all; in the nineteenth it may be had without 
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money, for people lielp tliemselves to it. XXIV. In an 
old hymn-book it was said, ‘ Two places, O man, thou 
hast before thee ; ’ but in modem times they have slain 
the devil and dammed up hell. XXXII. The so-called 
religion of reason is destitute either of reason or re- 
ligion, or both. XLVn. If in matters of religion, rea- 
son claims to be more than a layman, it becomes a 
heretic; that avoid, Titus iii 10. LXIV. Christians 
should be taught that they have the right not to toler- 
ate any unchristian and un-Lutheran doctrine in the 
pulpits, hymn-books, and school-books. LXVII. It is 
a strange claim that it must be permitted to teach a 
new faith from a chair which the old faith had set up, 
and from a mouth to which the old faith gives food. 
T;XXT. Reason, turned head, goes about iu the Lu- 
theran church: it tears Christianity from the altar, 
casts Grod’s works out of the pulpit, throws dirt mto 
the baptismal water, receives all kinds of people as god- 
fathers, hisses the priests ; and aE the people follow its 
example, and have done so for a long time. And yet 
it is not bound. On the contrary, this is thought to be 
the genuine doctrine of Luther, and not of Carlstadt. 
LXXIV. The assertion that we are more advanced and 
enlightened can surely not be proved by the present 
ignorance as regai’ds true Christianity. Many thou- 
sands can declare, as did once the disciples of John, 

‘ We have not so much as heard whether there be any 
Holy Grhost.’ LXXV. Like a poor maid, they would 
not enrich the Lutheran church by a marriage. Do not 
perform it over Luther’s bones ! He wEl thereby be 
recaEed to life, and then — wo to you ! LXXVH. To say 
that time has taken away the waE of separation be- 
tween Lutherans and Reformed is not a clear speecL 
LXXXIL Just as reason has prevented the Reformed 
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from, finisliing- tlieii* clmrcli and. redLiicing it to unity, so 
tlie reception of reason into tlie Ijntlieran cliurcli Tvonld 
cause notliing *bnt conftision and. destruction. SICII. 
Tlie Evangelical Catliolic dnircli is a glorious eliureli ; 
slie liolds and forms iLerself preeminently l>y tlae Sacra- 
ment. ZSZCIII. Tlie Evangelical Eefbrmed cliurcli is a 
glorious cb-urcli ; slie Holds and forms Herself Hy tHe 
"W' ord of Grod, IXCIV. INfore glorious tHan eitHer is tHe 
Evangelical EutHeran cHurcH ; sHe Holds and forms 
Herself HotH Hy tHe Sacrament and tHe W ord of G-od.” ^ 
THe appearance of tHe TJheses of Harms ci'eated a 
gi'eat sensation. .A.t a time wHen tHe union of tHe two 
cHurcHes Hecame so desiraHle to many, tHey seemed to 
He a jSreHrand of destruction. Elainly, it would He 
Hest to return to tHe faitH of tHe Reformers, Hut some 
of tHe most evangelical men claimed that the speediest 
metHod of return was tHrougH tHe XJnion. THere appear- 
ed replies to tHe j&'om all quarters of tHe coun- 

try, almost every tHeologian of distinction assuming tHe 
cHaracter of tHe controversialist. .A^s many as two 
Hundred worHs appeared on tHe suHjeet, tHe most of 
tHem Hearing strongly against Harms. In Kiel and 
Holstein, wHere He was Hest Hnown, tHe excitement was 
intense- Even cHurcHes and cluHs were divided, and 
tHe rancor went so far as to invade private families, and 
create domestic divisions and Heart-Humings. Seldom 
Has a tHeological topic caused sucH a Hlaze of tumult. 
Harms was declared guilty of Heinous offenses. He was 
cHarged witH CatHolicism, and reminded tHat attention 
to tHe Tinin would He mucH Hetter employment tHan 
wielding tHe pen. He was accused of aiming at tHe 
protracted division of tHe sects, and ministering in all 
possiHle ways to tHe devices of Satan. His was tHe fate 

^ Quoted from. JETiatory q/' G^erma/n JErotestantism^ pp. 224^-225. 
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of the partisan. He did a great work, for the contro- 
• versy arising jfrom his Theses hastened the settlement 
of those points which the times required should be 
solved as speedily as possible. Indeed, this very dis- 
cussion was a hopeful indication; for it proved that, 
long and terrible as the sway of Eationalism had been, 
there was still some interest felt among the people on 
the themes most intimately connected with faith and 
practice. It was a bright ray of the morning of reno- 
vation when the mere fact of vital religion was power- 
ful enough to enlist public attention. 



CHAPTEE X. 


BELATIOKS OF RATIOISTALISM A2^ STTPEmTATT TRATJ SM. 

1810—1885. 

The task imposed tipoii the new state clmrcli taxed 
its powers to their utmost tension. Much that had been 
achieved was now no longer useful, for the stand-point 
of parties was totally changed. The Calvinist had 
written against Eationalism with one eye upon heresy 
and the other upon Lutheranism. The Lutheran had 
betrayed more spleen toward his Eeformed brethren 
than toward the disciples of Semler and Emesti. But 
when the union was effected there occurred the imme- 
diate necessity of new methods of attack upon the ene- 
mies of orthodoxy, and a steadfast cultivation of friendly 
feelings between newly-formed friends. As the ad- 
herents of the two confessions were now united, why 
might not their conjoined strength be wielded for the 
overthrow of skepticism? What was there, then, to 
prevent these great branches of the church from coming 
forward in perfect unison, and dealing strong blows 
against the system which had well nigh been the ruin 
of them both ? 

The devotees of reason saw their danger, for the 
day of the union was an evU one for them. But they 
did not become so alarmed as to take to flight and give 
up the contest. On the other hand, they no soonei 
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perceived the awakening of the Grerman people to a 
sense of patriotism and independence, than they pre- 
dicted a similar disposition to return to the old faith ; 
and being thus convinced of their danger, they wrote 
very vigorously, and attempted to he fully prepared 
for the onset. We therefore behold the anomaly of a 
system which had almost run its race before arriving 
at a formal exposition. 

Eationalism never attained to the dignity of a dear, 
and cogent elucidation until the publication of Rohr’s 
Letters on Mationalism^ and of Wegscheider’s Institnites. 
It had reached the acme of its prosperity at the be- 
ginning of the century, yet the former work was not 
written until 1813, and the latter not until 181'?. i 
There was power in both these productions. The for- 
mer was bold, popular, startling, and not without a 
show of learning. It was intended for the masses. The 
latter was a complement of the former; more heavy, 
but by virtue of its weight adapted to that class of peo- 
ple, everywhere abundant, who suspect either danger or 
puerility in every earnest sentenca The author held 
that it was the province of Protestantism to develop 
Christianity and Christian theology to a pure faith of 
reason. Issuing his work in the year of the Reforma- 
tion jubilee, he dedicated it to the shades of Luther. 
But Rohr and Wegscheider, as far as their capacity to 
injure Christian faith was concerned, stood at the wrong 
ferm of the history of Rationalism. Had they written 
a half centmy earlier their works would have been 
much more injurious to the Christian ChurcL But the 
system they would now strengthen and propagate was 
beginning to decay, and it was beyond their power to 
save it from ruin. They built a house for an occupant 
who was too old to enjoy either the fescinating sym- 
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metry of its architectiire or the gorgeoiK splendor of its 
foxnitxire. 

It was at the time of which we speak that we first 
find frequent use of the terms Rationalism and Super 
naturalism,. The more zealous friends of each school 
marshaled themselves for the final struggle. The 
conflict became hand to hand, and quick and direct 
blows were dealt by both combatants. One of the 
foremost among the champions of the old faith was 
Reinhard, who declared that there was an in-epressible 
difference between reason and revelation, Rationalism 
and Supematuralism ; that there was no possible point 
of compromise; that they had nothing in common; 
and that either the one or the other must exercise au- 
thority. Reinhard avowed himself in favor of the im- 
divided supremacy of faith, and would have reason 
subordinate. The key-note of his active life and in- 
spiring writings is found in his own language — ^words 
which, had he written nothing else, are sufficient to 
render him memorable. “ While yet a boy,” said he, 
“ when I read the Bible I considered it the word of 
God to man, and never have I ceased to hold this view; 
so that now it is so holy to me and its utterances so 
decisive that a single sentence which would reproach 
its sanctity fibs me with horror, just as an immoral 
sentiment would rouse my conviction of virtue.” 

Tittmann entered the lists with a work directed at 
the very heart of Rationalism. He charged it with 
being unimprovable, and merely temporary and unsatis- 
factory. His book, entitled SvpematuroMsm, Ration- 
aUsm, and Atheism, went still further ; for it aimed to 
show that if the Rationalists believe what they say, they 
are nothing less than atheists. Granting their premises, 
the conclusion must be that there is no God, and that 
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if Grod be not tbe author of revelation, there is also no 
God of nature. 

But while this war of books was going on with 
great bitterness on both sides, there arose a powerful 
band of mediators, who believed that no advantage 
could be gained for either combatant by contiuuing the 
strife, and that some point of union would have to be 
adopted before there could be peace and prosperity. 
Tz^himer differed from Reinhard in his view of the 
^tagonism between Rationalism and SupernaturaHsm. 
He contended that there were features of sympathy be- 
tween the two systems, and that the work of harmoniz- 
ing reason and revelation was not impossible. He 
therefore attempted, in the present case, what Calixtus 
had formerly tried in behalf of the Calvinists and Lu- 
therans. But the syncretism of Tzschirner was equally 
difficult of accomplishment. Hf^ conceded too much to 
the Rationalists : for he would unite them and their 
enemies on the ground that the aim of revelation is only 
to found a moral and religious institution through the 
personal agency of a Divine Ambj^sador ; to strengthen 
the truths of the religion of reason ; and to bring them 
so near to the consciences of men that the authority 
of reason to prove the origin and contents of revelation 
cannot be doubted. 

But Tzschimer’s influence did not consist so much 
in the particular plan he would execute as in the ten- 
dency toward union which he was the chief agent in 
creating. There were numbers who, having read his 
works on this subject, were loud in their demand for 
the union of reason and revelation on some basis that 
would compromise neither the value of the former nor 
the sanctity of the latter. Many books appeared whose 
sole theme was the possible harmonization of these ele- 
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ments, wHcli heretofore had been deemed utterly incon- 
gruous.^ .Schott’s Lettei's on Meligion and the Faith of 
the Christian F&oelation was directed to the same 
mark, and received great attention at the hands of both 
parties. According to their author, there was no op- 
position between the religion of reason and revelation, 
for Christianity is the mere expression of the highest 
reason. Both are derived from the same fountain, 
which is Divine reason. Nor is there any real differ- 
ence between the purpose of Christianity and that of 
the religion of reason. Each one aims at the highest 
good. 

But it soon became very evident that the Eational- 
ists and Supernaturalists were tmable to harmonize. 
The points of difference were so decided that it was 
vain to expect a union. Keinhard was correct in his 
opinion that one or the other would have to yield. 
Just at the crisis when these two systems were attract- 
ing greatest attention, Schleiermacher published his 
System of Fochrmes, 1821. In this work he proved 
what had not been -conceived by any writer save him- 
self, that there was another road to progress. As soon 
as it gained a hearing the disputants saw that their 
arguments were no longer of value, that the ground 
of the discussion was altogether changed, and that the 
cause of faith must ' eventually triumph. The book 
was a complete surprise to all partiea It was a 
stroke of genius, destined alike to recast existing theol- 
ogy and to create a new public sentiment for the future. 

The Iftfldin g ideas developed in this master-piece 
of theology are Christ, Keligion, and the Church. The 
Kationalists had ever held that reason is the criterion 
of truth, but Schleiermacher elevates Christian con- 

^ Baur, KirchmgescTiichte d, 19 JahrhwfiderU, pp. 180-181. 
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sciousness to the tliroiie. They liad reduced religion to 
a mere formal morality ; yet he shows that religion and 
morality are very different, and that the former consists 
neither in knowledge or action, hut in the sentiment or 
feeling of the heart. Thus he develops the opinion first 
published in the Discourses on Rdigion. He uses the 
term “ piety ” to designate religion. This piety should 
become the great spring of our life and the inspiring 
power of faith. There is no real inconsistency between 
knowledge and piety ; they can harmonize beautifully 
when carried to their loffiest estent. The religious 
feeling, which judges truth, is characterized by absolute 
dependence. This is not degrading to man, but his true 
dignity consists in it. We have different concep- 
tions of God, derived, from the feeling of dependence, 
which is varied according to the nature of outward cir- 
cumstances. Christ must be judged by us not so much 
according to the received accounts of his life as by his 
great relations to us as Redeemer and Saviour. Our 
view of him must be deeper than his mere incarnation. 
He was concerned in creation just so fax as it was 
not completed until redeemed. If we would have 
communion with God we can enjoy it only through the 
medium of Christ. The peculiar value of redemption 
lies in its applicability to our necessity for salvation. 
The very sinlessness of Christ can be in a measure in- 
corporated with our humanity, and we should aim after 
the mind that was in Christ. We are never fully 
united with Christ until we have a perfect spirit of de- 
pendence. When this occurs, the soul is passing into 
the glorious condition of the new birth. The church is 
the depository of that spirit of Christ which every be- 
liever must enjoy in order to inherit eternal life. The 
church, however, is not self-existent. like the heavenly 
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iDodies, wiose motions are constantly maintained by 
infinite power, tie cinrei is ever dependent npon 
Christ’s agency for its very life, Christ is the spirit 
moving in history and controlling all things for the 
greatest good. The church is in some sense an organ- 
ism of which Christ is the head. This fact is the cen- 
tral point of theology, for without Christ our faith is 
vain.^ 

Such teaching was what the times needed. The 
mind required to he directed to Christ as the only 
remedy for skepticism. But we must confess that, in 
the midst of some of the most evangelical expositions of 
divine truth, Schleiermacher gave expression to serious 
doubts. He disclaimed any great authority inherent in 
the Old Testament in the following style : “ The Old 
Testament Scriptures are indebted for their place in our 
Bible partly to the appeals made to them by the New 
Testament Scriptures, and partly to the historic connec- 
tion of Christian worship and the Jewish synagogue, 
without participating, on that account, in the normal 
dignity, or inspiration, of those of the New Testament.” ® 
As far as the inspiration of the Old Testament is con- 
cerned, there must be a distinction observed between 
the law and the prophets. The law cannot be inspired, 
for the spirit that could inspire it would be in conflict 
with that which Grod sends into the heart by virtue of 
our connection with Christ. Upon the law depend all 
the subsequent historical books; and both are, there!- 
fore, uninspired, according to the standard by which 

^ Per summaries of ScHeiermaelier’s views, see Herzog, Eneyclopmdie* 
Baur, KircheTigeschicMe. des 19 JaTirhunderU ; Yaughan, Essays and 
mains; Gieseler, KircTieTigeschicEte^ voL vi. ; Kurtz, Ghurch Eutory^ vol. ii. ; 
Saiutes, JS&toira du Eationalisme; Farrar, Eistory of Free Thought; and 
Auberlen, GdttlicEe Offemharung^ voL L 

* Die Olaubenslehre* 
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we judge tte New Testament. The prominent portions 
of the prophetic writings proceed principally from the 
material spirit of the people, which is not the Christian 
spirit. 

It is plain that Schleiermacher’s Yiews concern- 
ing the Trinity were defective. He despatches it thus : 
“ The church doctrine of the Tiinity demands that we 
should think each of the three persons equal to the 
Divine Being, and Dice versa; and each of the three 
persons equal to the others. We are unable to do 
either the one or the other, but can only conceive the 
persons in a gradation ; and in like manner the unity 
of the substance either less than the persons, or the con- 
trary.” He discourses eloquently of the Spirit; but, 
after all, he teaches that the Holy Ghost is only the 
common spirit of the Christian church as a corporate 
body striving after unity. The term “ common spirit,” 
which he employs, he understands to be the same that 
is used in worldly polity ; that is, the common tendency 
in all, who form one moral person, toward the welfare 
of the whole. This beneficial sentiment is, in each, the 
peculiar love to every individuaL The Holy Ghost is 
the union of the Divine Being with human nature, ii 
the form of the common spirit animating the corporate 
life of the faithful Schleiermaeher did not rejeci 
miracles altogether as historical facts, but cast doubi 
upon their character by holding that, if they did occur 
it was only in conformity with a higher nature of whicl 
we know nothing. His opinion concerning the doctrun 
of angels was not orthodox ; for he rejected the exist 
ence of the devil, and the supposition of the fall of at 
gels from heaven. Some of the most important event 
in connection with Christ were discarded by him a 
onnecessary to saving Mth, namely, the miraculou 
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conception, tie resurrection, ascension, and return of 
duist to judgment. In Ms opinion sin was iurtfalness, 
not guilt. 

It is astonisMng tiat we find so muci tmtli and 
error concentrated m the same man. But Neander was 
nevertheless correct in the words in which he an- 
nounced ScMeiermacher’s death : “"We have now lost 
a man from whom will be dated henceforth a new era 
in the history of theology.” In reading closely some 
of Ms false positions, we soon meet with something so 
deep and spiritually earnest that we are forgetful of the 
doubt, being attracted by the greater glow of the living 
truth. As life advanced he improved in Ms appreciar 
tion of doctrine, and Ms latest works are hardly recog- 
nizable as written by the same hand. He published 
several books, of which we have made no mention, but 
in all the finrits of his pen he revealed an unfailing 
love of a personal Eedeemer. His sermons were the 
outflow of Ms genial nature, kindled by Ms stem view 
of Christ’s communion with his living disciples Mr. 
Farrar eloquently sums up Ms work, though it must be 
acknowledged that the present generation stands too 
near the time of ScHeiermacher’s activity to bestow an 
impartial estimate upon either the theological position 
of the Tnau or the influence resulting flom him. “ We 
have seen,” says this author, “ how completely he caught 
the influences of Ms time, absorbed them and transmitted 
them. If his teaching was defective in its constructive 
side ; if he did not attain the firm grasp of objective 
verity wMch is implied in perfect doctrinal, not to say 
critical, orthodoxy, he at least gave the death-blow to 
the old nationalism, wMch either from an empirical or 
a rational point of view, proposed to gain such a philos- 
ophy of religion as reduced it to morality. He rekin- 
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died spiritual appreliensions ; L.e, al)OTe all, drew atten* 
tiou to tlie peculiar character of Christianity, as some> 
thing more than, the republication of natural religion, 
in the same manner that the Christian consciousness 
ojBfered something more than merely moral experience. 
He set forth, however imperfectly, the idea of redemp- 
tion, and the personality of the Redeemer ; and awak- 
ened religious aspirations, which led his successors to a 
deeper appreciation of the truth as it is in Jesus. Much 
of his theology and some part of his philosophy had 
only a temporary interest relatively to the times ; but 
his influence was perpetual. The faults were those of 
his age ; the excellencies were his own. Men caught 
his deep love to a personal Christ without imbibing 
his doctrinal opinions. His own views became more 
evangelical as his life went on, and the views of his 
disciples more deeply Scriptural than those of their 
master. Thus the light kindled by him waxed purer 
and purer. The mantle remained after the prophet’s 
spirit had ascended to the Grod that gave it,” ^ 

,De Wette was, like Schleiermacher his Mend and 
colleague at Berlin, a man in whom can be seen all the 
marks of a transition-character. There are two sides to 
his theological views, one bearing upon the old Ra- 
tionalism and in sympathy with it, the other directly 
tending to revive faith and religion. Even before 
Schleiermacher became generally known, De Wette 
had openly declared that religion can be based upon 
feeling alone, and that a personal Saviour is the neces- 
sary centre of Christian faith. The entire theology of 
De Wette was the outgrowth of the cold, critical phi- 
losophy of Kant and the more earnest and living system 
of Eries. He was, therefore, a two-fold personage, and 

' OHUcal Eiitory of Free Thought^ p. 249. 
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it is ttot an easy task to karmonize his theories. One 
set of his opinions was based upon truth, the other on 
beauty. Religion has two elements, faith and feeling ; 
doctrines and aesthetics. Religion may exist aestheti- 
cally, but it can only become vital in the feeling, or self- 
consciousness. Religious feeling embraces three shades : 
enthusiasm or inspiration, resignation, and devotion. 
Every history is, in a certain sense, symbolical It is 
the mere reflection or copy of the human mind in its 
activity. So are the appearance of Christ, his life, and 
death, in some degree symbolical In this symbolism 
consists the character of the Christian revelation. Here 
have appeared the eternal ideas of reason in their great- 
est purity and fullness ; and Rationalism is nothing 
more than a philosophical view of the Christian revela- 
tion of faith, or the knowledge of the relations in which 
idea and symbol stand to each other in Christianity. 
Therefore, we must judge the miraculous accounts of 
the evangelists as symbols of the ideas existing in the 
early history of Christianity. 

De Wette reflects somewhat on the moral character 
of John, perhaps without intention, when he supposes 
bim to have written late in life — ^a time when his faith 
would naturally predominate over his love of facts. 
Strauss couples De Wette with Vater, as having 
placed upon a solid foundation the mythical explication 
of the history of the Bible.^ According to De Wette, 
the narrator may intend to write history, but he ob- 
viously does it in a poetic way. The first three evan- 
gelists betray a legendary and even a mythical charac- 
ter. This explains the discrepancies in their histories, 
and also in the discourses and doctrines of Jesus. The 
miracle that took place at the baptism of Christ was a 

* Life of Jeme—IntrodmUon. 
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pttre myth. ; and the resurrection and reappearance of 
Christ have their existence more in the mind than in 
history. With this view of the IS’ew Testament, it is 
not surprising that the Old should receive even more 
rigorous usage. The larger part of the Pentateuch 
was supposed to be taken from two old documents, the 
Mohistic and Jehovistic, and was compiled somewhere 
near the close of the legal period. The five books, pur 
porting to have been written by Moses, are the Hebrew 
epic, and contain no more truth than the great epic of 
the Greeks. As the Iliad and Odyssey are the produc- 
tion of the rhapsodists, so is the Pentateuch, with the 
exception of the Decalogue, the continuous and anony- 
mous work of the priesthood. Abraham and Isaac are 
equally fabulous with Ulysses and Agamemnon. A 
Canaanitish Homer could have invented nothiug better 
than the journeys of Jacob and the marriage of Kebecca. 
The departure from Egypt, the forty years in the wilder- 
ness, the seventy elders at the head of the tribes, and 
the complaints of Aaron are each an independent mjrtL 
The character of myths is varied in different books ; 
poetic in Genesis, juridical in Exodus, priestly in 
Leviticus, political in Numbers, etymological, diplo- 
matical, and genealogical, but seldom historical, in Deu- 
teronomy. 

De Wette’s theological novel, Theodore, or ths 
Dovbt&ds Consecration, 1822, was designed to banish 
the doubts of the skeptic by seeking refuge in the theol- 
ogy of feeling. Tholuck replied to it in his Ouido 
amd Jvlius, in which he proves that a deep appreciation 
and acceptance of Christ by the soul is the only remedy 
for infidelity. We perceive in De Wette a continual 
conflict between the longings of his heart and the theo. 
lo^cal creed to which he attached himself. The lines 
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written by Mm just before Ms death toucMngly de- 
clare the great failure of Ms life : 

“ I lived in times of doubt and strife, 

When child-like faith was forced to yield ; 

I struggled to the end of life, 

Alas ! I did not gain the field.” 

"With the name of the lamented Neander we had the 
morning light of reviving faith. He was one of the 
purest characters in the history of the modem church. 
His influence was so great as to lead very many of the 
young men of Germany to embrace the vital doc- 
trines of Christianity. His father was a Jewish peddler, 
Emanuel Mendel, and the boy was named David at 
circumcision. Various forces co-operated in directing 
his mind toward the Christian religion ; of which we 
might mention the philosophy of Plato, the Eomantic 
School, and above all, Schleiermacher’s Discourses on 
Meligion. When seventeen years of age he was bap- 
tized and received the combined name of his sponsors, 
John Augustus William Neander. In 1810 he began 
to lecture in the University of Heidelberg, and in 1813^ 
owing to the publication of his Julian (he Apostate^ he 
received a call to Berlin. He was there brought into the 
society of Schleiermacher, Marheineke, De Wette, Eichte, 
Hegel, Ritter, Ranke and other celebrate men. It was 
very significant of the new life now beginning to be 
felt, that Ms lectures were numerously attended. Even 
Schleiermacher, Ms co-laborer for twenty years in the 
theological faculty, had a limited circle of auditors com- 
pared with the throngs who went to hear Neander. 

His theological views were more positive and evan- 
gelical than those entertained by any of his associates. 
He shared, with the most orthodox of them, the opinion 
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that religion is "based npon feeling. The Christian con- 
sciousness "was the sum of his theology, “By this term,” 
said he, “ is designated the power of the Christian faith 
in the subjective life of the single individual, in the 
congregation, and in the church generally ; a power in- 
dependent and ruling according to its own law, — ^that 
which, according to the word of our Lord, must first 
form the leaven of every other historical development 
of mankind.” Neander was not a man of veiy strong 
prejudices; yet his disapprobation of the destructive 
nature of Bationalism was very decided. The reduction 
of religion to intellectualism received severe rebukes at 
his hand on more than one occasion. “ I shall never 
cease,” he declared, “ to protest against the one-sided in- 
tellectualism, that fanaticism of the undemtanding, which 
is spreading more and more, and which threatens to 
change man into an intelligent, over-wise beast. But at 
the same time I must protest against that tendency which 
would put a stop to the process of development of the- 
ology ; which, in impatient haste, would anticipate its 
aim and goal, although with an enthusiasm for that 
which is raised above the change of the days, — an 
enthusiasm which commands all respect, and in which 
the hackneyed newspaper categories of Progress and 
Retrogression are out of the question.” 

Reander’s motto, “ Pectus est, quod theologum facit,’ 
unfolds his whole theological system and life-career. The 
Germans call his creed “ Pectoralism,” in view of the in- 
ner basis of his faith. "With him, religion amounts to 
nothing without Christ. Nor must Christ be the mere 
subject of study ; the soul and its manifold affections 
must embrace him. The barrenness of Judaism is done 
away in him, and the emptiness of Rationalistic criti- 
cism is successfully met by the fullness found in Chris- 
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tianity. Sin is not merely hurtful and prejudicial, but 
it induces guilt and danger. It can be pardoned only 
through the death and mediation of Chmt, The illus- 
trations of devout service to be found in the history of 
the church should serve as examples for succeeding 
times. Neander spent mnch of the careful labor of his 
life in portraying prominent characters ; for it was his 
opinion that individuals sometimes combine the fea- 
tures of their times, the virtues or the vices prevalent ; 
and that if these individualities be clearly defined the 
church is furnished with valuable lessons for centuries. 
The work published when but twenty-two years of age^ 
JvUan the Apostate, was the beginning of a series of simi- 
lar monographs designed to show the importance of the 
individual in history, and to point out great crises in the 
religious life of man. He subsequently produced works 
entitled St. Bernard, Gnosticism, St. Chrysostom, 
TertvUian, History of the Apostolic Age, Life of Christ, 
and Memorials of Christian Life. To these may be add- 
ed a few practical commentaries, essays, and a HistOJ’y 
of Doctrines. 

But the great achievement of Heander was his 
General History of the Christian Rdigion and Church, 
embracing the period from the dose of the apostolic 
age to the Council of Basle in 1430, Christianity 
is, in his conception, not simply a growth or de- 
velopment of man; it is a new power, a creation 
of God, a divine gift to the world. Therefore the his- 
tory of the Church of Christ is the clear exhibition of 
the divine strength of Christianity ; it is a school of 
Christian experience, a voice of warning and in- 
struction for all who will hear it as it echoes down 
through the grand march of centuries.’^ The history of 

^ Sktory of the Ghriitian Beligionand Church, Preface to Mret MdMon, 
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tte cliurcli, far from being tbe scholar’s theme alone, 
furnishes nutritious food for the practical life of all the 
disciples of the Lord. If its history be permitted to 
esert its due influence upon the ■world, ■we shall be- 
hold a gratifying and -widespread improvement in 
all things that increase happiness and lead heaven- 
■ward. 

It is quite too late to answer the charge against 
Neander’s profundity. His achievements are his 
best defense, and the pen of censure is fast begin- 
ning to lose its bitterness. It is not time for him to be 
fully appreciated at home; for, as the beauty of the 
landscape is dependent on the sun to make it apparent, 
so Heander’s character and labors must wait for an hon- 
orable and universal recognition until new evangelical 
light shall have overspread the land. A century hence 
he win be loved as dearly by the G-erman people as he 
was by those weeping students who gathered around his 
grave to see his face for the last time. "What Krum- 
macher said on the occasion of his burial will yet be the 
testimony of the church, whose history was Heander’s 
earthly Eden : “ One of the noblest of the noble in the 
Kingdom of Ood, a prince in Zion, the youngest of the 
church Fathers, has departed from us.” 

Heander’s relation to his times was- most important. 
The various influences hitherto employed against Ra- 
tionalism had proceeded as far toward its extinction as 
it was possible for them to go. Philosophy and doc- 
trinal theology had spent their efforts. The history of 
the church having always been treated mechanically, it 
was now necessary that the continued presence and - 
agency of Christ -with his people should be carefully 
portrayed. The progress of his church needed to be 
represented as more than gro-wth from natural causes. 
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mcli as tLe force of civilization and education. It was 
accessary to show that a high superintending T^isdom 
is directing its path, overcoming its difficulties, and 
leading it through persecution and blood to ultimate 
triumph. INTeander rendered this important service. 
He directed the vision of the theologian to a new field, 
and became the father of the best church historians of 
the nineteenth century. The child-like simplicity of 
his character was beautifuL Everything like vanity 
and pretense was as foreign to him as if he dwelt on a 
different planet, A recent German writer calls him a 
“ Protestant monk or saint, whose world was the cloister 
of the inner man, out of which he worked and taught 
for the good of the church.” 

Of his remarkable personal appearance. Dr. Schaf^ 
who enjoyed his friendship, says: “In his outward ap- 
pearance Heander was a real curiosity, especially in the 
lecture-room. Think of a man of middle size, slender 
frame, homely but interesting and benevolent face, dark 
and strongly Jewish complexion, deep-seated, sparkling 
eyes, overshadowed by an unusually strong, bushy pair 
of eyebrows, black hair flowing in uncombed profusion 
over the forehead, an old-fashioned coat, a white cravat 
carelessly tied, as often behind or on one side of the 
neck as in front, a shabby hat set aslant, jack-boots 
reaching above the knee ; think of him thus either as 
sitting at home, surrounded by books on the shelves, on 
the table, on the few chairs, and all over the floor; or 
as walking 'tmter dm lAnden^ and in the Thiergarten of 
Berlin, leaning on the arm of his sister Hannchen, or a 
faithful student, his eyes shut or looking up to heaven, 
talking theology in the midst of the noise and fashion 
of the city, and presenting altogether a most singular 
contrast to the teeming life around him, stared at. 
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smiled at, wondered at, yet respectfully greeted by all 
who knew him ; or as finally standing on the rostrum, 
playing with a goose-quill which his amanuensis had al- 
ways to provide ; constantly crossing and recrossing his 
feet, bent forward, frequently sinking his head to dis- 
charge a morbid flow of spittle, and then again sud- 
denly throwing it on high, especially when aroused to 
polemic zeal against pantheism and dead formalism ; at 
times fairly threatening to overturn the desk, and yet all 
the while poui'ing forth with the greatest earnestness 
and enthusiasm, without any other help than that of 
some illegible notes, an uninterrupted flow of learning 
and thought from the deep and pure fountain of the 
inner life ; and thus with all the oddity of the outside, at 
once commanding the veneration and confidence of 
every hearer ; imagine all this, and yon have a picture 
of IsTeander, the most original phenomenon in the liter- 
ary world of this nineteeth century.” ^ 

^ Q&rmawy — Its TTnwersities^ Theology^ and Relig^xm^ pp. 269-2^0. 



CHAPTER XI, 


THE EEAOTIOH PEOBUOED BY STRAUSS’ LIRE OF JESUS. 

1835—1848. 

It is related of Apelles, that, after finishing his 
pictures, he was in the habit of hanging them in front 
of his studio and then of concealing himself in order 
to hear unseen the criticisms of the passera-by. On one 
occasion, when a new pictm*e was thus exposed to public 
inspection, a shoemaker stopped before it and observed 
that something was wrong about a sandal. After he 
had gone Apelles saw the justice of the objection and 
corrected the fault. The next day, when the shoemaker 
was passing again and saw that much importance had 
been attached to his opinion, he ventured to criticise a 
leg, but Apelles rushed out from behind the curtain, 
and, charging him with being hypercritical, told him 
that for the future he would do better to keep to his 
trade. The circumstance gave rise to the Roman 
proverb — “ Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” 

The day was now near at hand when the criticism 
of the Scriptures, as conducted by the Rationalists, 
would go quite beyond the province of their authority 
and the bounds of moderation. "When we read the cold, 
deliberate chapters of Ammpn,Eichhorn, andlMichaelis, 
we unconsciously identify ourselves with their genera- 
tion, and exclaim, “ Surely there will never be a step be- 
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yond this ; the knife can have no edge for a deeper m* 
cision.” As Neander toiled in his stndy, digging np 
the buried treasures of the past and enriching them 
with the John-like purity of his own heart in order 
that he might faithfully interpret the divine guidance 
of the church, he no doubt rejoiced in the conviction 
that the Rationalists had achieved their last great suc- 
cess, and that the work before him and those who 
believed as he did was to be henceforth more con- 
structive than controversial. His co-workers were few 
in number, but they had pleasing indications in many 
quarters that their labors would have a triumphant 
issue. 

It was very evident that, though there was a general 
rejection of the doctrine of inspiration in that elevated 
sense which it is the glory of the American church to 
entertain, there were great numbers who had become 
as captivated with Schleiermacher’s word, feeling^ as if 
it had been a harp-note from heaven. The people had 
thought so little about their own hearts within the last 
half century that they seemed to have forgotten their 
stewardship of the treasure. The whole land had been 
converted into a colossal thinking machine. And when 
the Grerman people were told by a stentorian voice that 
man is emotional as well as intellectual they arose as 
from a long stupefaction. So, when Schleiermacher died 
in 1834, there were many who said with unfeigned 
gi’atitude, “ He is gone, but sweet be his sleep, for he 
has told us that we have heart and soul.” 

Three years before Schleiermacher’s death the spirit 
of Hegel had taken its departure. These were the two 
men who, though dead, were now speaking more author- 
itatively to the German mind than all others. Schlei- 
ennacher was represented by men more orthodox 
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than himself, Tvho gare every assurance of leaving the 
■world far better than they had found it. Hegel had 
taught too long and thoroughly to be •without influence 
after his eyes had ceased to look upon his entranced 
auditors at Berlin. It was not long after his death that 
his favorite theory of antagonisms had a literal fulfill- 
ment in the course adopted by the adherents to his 
opinions. His most ardent disciples found it difficult to 
tell what*he had believed definitely, so varied are the 
expressions of his views in the eighteen volumes of 
his works. Even the same book was interpreted differ- 
ently. His JPTiHosopJiy of Iteligion was twice edited, 
first in a conservative sense by Marheineke, and after- 
ward in a revolutionaiy light by Bruno Bauer.^ Some 
passages in his History of PTiUosojfhy were -written in 
defense of pantheism, while his later -riews have been 
brought forth in proof of his opposition to that error. 
Thus variously interpreted, and yet powerful in his hold 
npon the intellectual classes of Germany, it was impossi- 
ble for his disciples to live in harmony. The chief points 
at issue were the personality of God, the immortality of 
the soul, and the person of Christ. Either side might be 
taken and the position defended by the master’s o-wn 
words. ■ The result of this diversity of interpretation 
was a schism. Hegel’s school was di'vided, after the 
model of the Fi-ench Chambers, into three sections — 
the Right, the Centre, the Left. The Right asserted 
the orthodoxy of the Hegelian philosophy ; the Centre^ 
held a position corresponding to their name ; and the 
Left were unmit igated Rationalists. The last gi'oup were 
true to the skepticism inherited from their predecessors, 
and were radicals in church and state. They rejected 


‘ Appleton’s Ifm Am, Gyelopmdia; Art, Segel, 
17 
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the personality of God, a future life, and the credibility 
of the Gospel narratives. 

Strauss was a Left Hegelian, and his Life of Jesus 
became the creed of his brethren in doubt. He was not 
in perfect harmony with all their extremes, but he co- 
operated with them, and gave them their chief glory. 

The world has seldom seen a literary venture more 
remarkable in contents or in history than this meteor 
across the firmament of German theology. To say that 
it was unexpected is but a faint expression of the uni 
versal surprise occasioned by it. The Left Hegelians 
were a limited school and the current of theological 
thought had been against them. Therefore, when the 
Life of Jesus appeared, it was a bold thrust from an 
arm thought to possess but little strength. The author, 
David Frederic Strauss, was a young lecturer on the- 
ology in the University of Tubingen. He had experi- 
enced the several shades of opinion prevalent during 
his student life. Beginning with the Eomantic School, 
lingering awhile with Schleiermacher, and finally passing 
through the gate Beautiful of Hegel’s system, he tar- 
ried with that master as “lord of the hill.” His stay 
was not brief, like that of Bunyan’s pilgrim. But satis- 
fied only by making greater progress, the philosophy of 
the great thinker became his Delectable Mountains, 
“beautiful with woods, vineyards, fruits of all sorts, 
flowers also, with springs and fountains, very delectable 
to behold.” 

Strauss was but twenty-eight years old when his 
cold, passionless, and pungent piece of skeptical mech- 
anism was presented to the world. "Who would sus- 
pect that quiet young man of possessing so much power 
over the minds of his countrymen ? M. Quinet, speak- 
ing of a visit to him, said, “ Beneath this mask of fatal- 
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ism I find in Mm a young man full of candor, of sweet- 
ness and modesty ; of a spirit almost mystical, and ap- 
parently saddened by the disturbance which he had oc- 
casioned.” His book produced a universal impression 
in Europe. It was, to the moral sentiment of Christen- 
dom, the earthquake shock of the nineteenth century. 
Having been multiplied in cheap editions, it was read 
by students in every university and gymnasium, by 
passengers on the Ehine boats and in the mountain 
stages, and by a great number of private families. Even 
school children, imitating the example of theii- seniors, 
spent their leisure hours in its perusal. The most ob- 
scure provincial papem contained copious extracts from 
it, and vied with each other in defending or opposing 
its positions. Crossing the German frontier, it was pub- 
lished in complete and abridged forms in all the princi- 
pal languages of Europe. Even staid Scotland, unable 
to escape the contagion, issued a popular edition of the 
exciting work. 

Nor were the views advanced by Strauss in his Life 
of Jesus less extraordinary than its very flattering 
reception. ^He was diametrically opposed to Ne- 
ander in the latter’s estimate of the ideal and histor- 
ical According to Strauss the idea is the very soul of 
all that is valuable in the past ; and Mstory is the gross 
crust which envelops it. What is history in its early 
stages but so many faint legends ? Happy are we if, 
within them, we can discover the seed-truth. The same 
neglect of the movements of history in their outward 
form led Strauss into still another tendency which 
proved to be in direct conflict with Neander. The 
latter, as we have seen, was devoted to his theory of 
the importance and power of personality in history. 
But Strauss rejected it as of small moment. He attach- 
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ed great importance to tlie issue involved, Taut regarded 
the persons engaged in bringing it to pass as mere 
machiueiy. 

This contempt of the historical and the personal is 
the key to Strauss’ 'work. The church, when it con- 
tinued faithful, had always looked to the Grospels as the 
Holy Sepulchre of its faith, and was ever ready to 
make a crusade against the power which would wrest it 
from her grasp. But, amid the conflicts occasioned by 
the growth of the destructive criticism, the Gospels had 
received at its hands a treatment no less severe than 
had been inflicted upon the history of the Old Testa- 
ment. Many theories had already been propounded by 
the Bationalists in order to account for them, but there 
was no general harmony among these men either on 
this or any subject of speculation. "Wetstein, Michaelis, 
and Eichhorn were agreed that the Gospels were more 
human than divine, and the fate to which all the in- 
spired records were consigned by those critics and their 
sympathizers has its analogy in the treatment bestowed 
by vultures upon the carcass of the exhausted beast that 
has fallen by the wayside. But, after all, the-accounts of 
the Evangelists had suffered less severely than any 
other part of the Scriptures, and the injury they had 
sustained was owing more to the attacks made on the 
historical and prophetical portions of the Old Testa- 
ment than to any immediate invasion. For the Bible is a 
unity. If but one book be mutilated the whole organ- 
ism is disturbed. 

The contest having been hitherto connected with 
other features of revelation more than with the person 
of Christ, it was no part of the design of the Eational-t 
ists to submit without staking a great battle upon the* 
incarnation of the Messiah. Let them succeed here, 
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and they can rebuild more firmly all they have lost, but 
if they fail, they will only bring to a more speedy ruin 
an edifice already in decay. Strauss undertook the 
work ; and having written for the learned alone, no one 
was more surprised than himself at the popular success 
of the Life of Jesus. 

According to him, the explanation of the mysterious 
iccounts of Jesus of Nazareth can be' found in the 
theory of the myth. Strauss held that the Holy Land 
was full of notions concerning his spee'dy appearance. 
The people were waiting for him, and were ready to 
hail his incarnation with rapture. Their opinons con- 
cerning him were already formed, owing to the expecta- 
tions they had inherited from their fathers. Therefore, 
any one who answered their views would be the Mes- 
siah. There was much in both the character and life of 
Christ which approached their crude notions of the 
promised one. For this reason their hearts went out 
toward him, and they called him “ Jesus.” The world was 
already prepared, and since Christ best fitted it, he was 
entitled to all the honor of being waited for and ac- 
cepted. All the prophecies of his incaraation were 
purely historical events. But the Jewish mind is 
very visionary and prone to allegory. Consequently, 
when Christ appeared among the Jews, it was not diffi- 
cult to trace a r^emblance between him and other 
marked peisonages in history. 

Thus Christ did not organize the Church as much as 
the church created him. He existed and lived on earth, 
but very different was the real Jesus from that wonder:, 
fill character described in the Grospels. The veritable 
Messiah was born of humble parentage, was baptized 
by John, collected a few disciples, inveighed against the 
Pharisees and all others who placed themselves in antag- 
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onism to tim, and finally fell a victim to tlie cruelty of 
his foes. Years passed by after bis death, and the popm 
lar imagination went wild with reports and exaggera- 
tions of the once obscure Nazarene. Great as the ideas 
of the people were before Christ appeared, they were 
infinitely magnified during the lapse of the thirty years 
between his death and the composition of the Gospels.' 
These narratives are consequently not a representation 
of history, but of morbid popular fancies. The evan 
gelists did not intend to deceive their readers ; their 
picturesque sketches were only designed to clothe the 
ideal in the garb of the real. “ Be not so unkind,” 
Strauss says in effect, as to charge these poor unedu- 
cated men with evil purposes. They were very unsophis- 
ticated, and did not know enough to have any extended 
plan of trickery. They heard wonderful stories floating 
about, just such as one meets with in all countries after 
a prominent man has died ; and, as they had a little ca- 
pacity for using the pen, they wrote them down to 
the best of their ability. Their writings are curious' 
but very defective, since the authors were too unprac- 
tised in literary work to perfect a master-piece. How 
little they dreamed of the reverence which future gen- 
erations would pay them ! Poor souls, they hardly 
knew what they were doing. One caught one story, 
and his friend another ; and it is a nice bit of mosaic 
which we find in their school-boy productions. No 
wonder their defenders are unable to harmonize their 
accounts. Let any four men who live among a legend- 
loving people transcribe the traditions they hear from 
the lips of childhood and garrulous old age, or read in 
the popular romances df the day, and it wiU surprise 
no one that they do not agree. How can they tell 
the same things in the same way, since the sources 
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of each are so different ? Nor, with only mj’ths for 
warp and woof, is it at all surprising that we have noth- 
ing more than Homeric exaggerations when the fanciful 
fabric is once woven.” 

The introduction to the Life of Leeue consists of an 
essay on the historical development of the mythical 
theory. Having stated its present shape and great 
value, it is then applied to the life of Christ in the body 
of the work. This is the climax of destructive criti- 
ticism. Eveiything which Christ is reported by the 
Evangelists to have said or done shares the natural expla- 
nations of Strauss. From his very birth to his ascension, 
his life is no more remarkable than that of many others 
who have taken part in the public events of their times. 

Beginning with the annunciation and birth of John 
the Baptist, Strauss considers the apparition to Zacha- 
rias and his consequent dumbness as actual external 
circumstances, susceptible of a natural interpretation. 
Zacharias had a waking vision or ecstasy. Such a 
thing is not common, but in the present instance, many 
circumstances combined to produce an unusual state of 
mind. The exciting causes were, firsts the long- 
cherished desire to have a posterity ; second, the exalted 
vocation of administering in the Holy Place and offer- 
ing up with the incense the prayers of the people to 
the throne of Jehovah, which seemed to Zacharias to 
foretoken the acceptance of his own prayer; and 
^ird, perhaps an exhortation from his wife as he left 
his house, siTni1fl.r to that of Kachel to Jacob. Gen. 
YYY- 1. In this highly excited state of mind, as he 
prays in the dimly-lighted sanctuary, he thinks of his 
most ardent wish, and expecting that now or never his 
prayer shall be heard, he is prepared to discern a sign 
of its acceptance in the slightest occurrence. As the 
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glimmer of the lamp falls upon the ascending cloud of 
incense, and shapes it into varying forms, the priest 
imagines that he perceives the figure of an angel. The 
apparition at first alarms him, but he soon regards it as an 
assurance from God that his prayer is heard. ISTo sooner 
does a transient doubt cross his mind, than the sensi- 
tively pious priest looks upon himself as sinful and 
believes himself reproved by the angel. Now, either 
an apoplectic seizrure actually deprives him of speech, 
which he receives as the just punishment of his incre- 
dulity, until the excessive joy he experiences at the cir- 
cumcMonof his son restores the power of utterance— so 
that dmnbness is retained as an external, physical, 
though not miraculous occurrence — or the proceeding is 
psychologically understood ; namely, that Zacharias, in 
accordance with a Jewish superstition, for a time de- 
nied himself the use of the offending member. Reani- 
mated in other respects by the extraordinary event, the 
priest returns home to his wife, and she becomes a 
second Sarah.^ 

The original histories are adduced, and the parallels 
JMly drawn between them and the gospel narratives in 
order to show the mythical character of the latter. 
The birth of John the Baptist is the mongrel product 
of the Old Testament stories of the birth of Isaac, of 
Samson, and of Samuel. Every event related by the 
evangelists is so strained as to make it analogous to 
other occurrences in Jewish history. The miirder of’ 
the innocents by Herod is only a poetic plagiarism of 
the cruelty of Nimrod and Pharaoh ; the star which 
guided the shepherds, a memory of the star promised 
in the prophecy of Balaam; Christ explaining the 
Pible when twelve years old, a gloss upon the precocity 
^ Life of Jems, Oh, I. American Edition. 
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of Moses, Samuel, and Solomon; tie increase of tie 
loaves, a union of tie manna in tie wilderness and tie 
twenty loaves witi wiici Elisia fed tie people ; watei 
cianged into wine, a new version of tie bitter waters 
made sweet; tie cross, a reminder of tie brazen seipent; 
tie scene in tie Garden of Getisemane, tie bloody 
sweat and tie agony on tie cross, poor copies from 
tie Lamentations of Jeremiai; and tie two tiieves, 
tie nailed iands and feet, tie pierced side, tie tiirst, 
and tie last words of Jesus, ai-e boiTowed narra- 
tives fi'om tie sixty-ninti and twenty-second Psalms.^ 
Tie same mytiical explanation is applied to tie con- 
ception and divine ciaracter of Jesus. By entertaining 
suci notions of iim as we find in tie gospels we dis- 
play a superstition wortiy of tie dim days of pagan 
legendiy. In tie world of mytiology many great men 
iad extraordinary births, and were sons of tie goda 
Jesus iimself spoke of iis ieavenly origin, and called 
God iis Fatier ; besides, iis title as Messiai was “ Son 
of God.” From Matt. i. 22, it is further evident that tie 
passage of Isaiah vii 14, was referred to Jesus by tie 
early Christian ciurci. In conformity witi this pas- 
sage tie belief prevailed that Jesus, as tie Messiah, 
should be born of a virgin by means of divine agency. 
It was therefore taken for granted that what was to be 
actually did occur; and thus originated a philosophical, 
dogmatical myth concerning tie birth of Jesus. But ac- 
cording to historical truth, Jesus was tie offering of an 
ordinary marriage, between Joseph and Mary, wiici 
maintains at once tie dignity of Jesus and tie respect 
due to iis mother. Tie transfiguration illustrate 
both tie natural and mytiical methods of inter- 
pretation. It is a reflection of tie scene wiici trans- 
^ Of. jSemi 0 dee I>€im Morides. VoL 16, 
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pired on Sinai at the giving of the law. The gospel 
account is an Ossianic fancy. Something merely oh- 
jective presented itself to the disciples, and this ex- 
plains how an object was perceived by several at once. 
They deceived themselves, when awake, as to what they 
saw. That was natnral, becanse they were all bom 
within the same circle of ideas, were in the same frame 
of mind, and in the same situation. According to this 
opinion, the essential fact in the scene on the mountain 
is a secret interview which Jesus had conceited, and, 
with a view to which, he took with him the three most 
confidential of his disciples. Paulus does not venture 
to deteimine who the two men were with whom Jesus 
held this interview; Kuinol conjectures that they 
were secret adherents of the same kind as Mcodemus ; 
and according to Yenturini, they were Essenes, secret 
allies of Jesus. Jesus prayed before these arrived, and 
the disciples, not being invited to join, slept. For the 
sleep noticed by Luke, though it were dreamless, is 
gladly retained in this interpretation, since a delusion 
appears more probable in the case of persons just awak- 
ing. On hearing strange voices talking with Jesus, 
they awake, and see him — who probably stood on a 
higher point of the mountain than they — enveloped in 
an unwonted brilliancy, caused by the reflection of the 
sun’s rays from a sheet of snow. This light falling on 
Jesus is mistaken by them in the surprise of tho 
moment for a supernatural illumination. They per- 
ceive the two men whom, for some unknown reasons, 
the drowsy Peter and the rest take for Moses and Elias. 
Their astonishment increases' when they see the two 
strange individuals disappear in a bright morning cloud 
— ^which descends as they are in the act of departing — 
and hear one of them pronounce put of the cloud the 
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words, “ This is my beloved Son in wbom I am well 
pleased; bear ye him.” Under these circumstances 
they unavoidably regard this as a voice from heaven. 

The resurrection of Christ is regarded by Strauss as 
a psychological necessity placed upon the disciples, first 
to solve the contradiction between the ultimate fate of 
Jesus and their earlier opinion of him, and second to 
adopt into their idea of the Messiah the characteristics 
of suffering and death. 

“ When once the idea of a resurrection of Jesus had 
been formed in this manner,” says Strauss, “ the great 
event could not have been allowed to happen so 
simply, but must be surrounded and embellished 
with all the pomp which the Jewish imagination fur- 
nished. The chief ornaments which stood at command 
for this purpose were angels ; hen.ce these must open 
the grave of Jesus ; must, after he had come forth from 
it, keep watch in the empty place, and deliver to the 
women, — ^who, because without doubt women had the 
first visions, must be the first to go to the grave, — ^the 
tidings of what had happened. As it was Galilee where 
Jesus subsequently appeared to them, the journey of 
the disciples thither, which was nothing else than their 
return home, somewhat hastened by fear, was derived 
from the direction of an angel ; nay, Jesus himself must 
already before his death, and as Matthew too zealously 
adds, once more after the resurrection also, have en- 
joined this journey on the disciples. But the farther 
these narratives were piupagated by tradition, the more 
must the difference between the locality of the resurrec- 
tion itself and that of the appearance of the risen one 
be allowed to fall out of sight as inconvenient; and 
since the locality of the death was not transferable, the 
appearances were gradually placed in the same locality 
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as the resurrection, — ^in Jerusalem, -which, as the more 
brilliant theatre and the seat of the first Christian 
chm’ch, -was especially appropriate for them.” ^ 

The ascension is claimed as a myth founded upon 
the Old Testament precedents of the translation of 
Enoch and the ascension of Elijah, and the pagan 
apotheosis of Hercules and Romulus. 

The last part of Strauss’ work is a dissertation on 
the dogmatic import of the life of Jesus. Here this 
merciless critic tries to prove that, though the belief of 
the church concerning Christ be thus uprooted by the 
theory of myths, nothing truly valuable is destroyed. 
He declares it his purpose “to re-establish dogmati- 
cally that which, has been destroyed critically.” He 
holds that all his criticism is pm-ely independent of 
Christian faith ; for, “ The supernatural birth of Christ, 
his miracles, his resuiTection and ascension, remain eter- 
nal truths, whatever doubts may be cast on their reality 
as historical facts.” Thus, reliance is placed upon a 
diflFerence between the import of criticism ajnd Christian 
faith — ^which subterfuge proved a broken reed when 
the masses read this mythical interpretation of the life 
of the Founder of Christianity. In vain did Strauss say, 
in the preface to his work, that it was not designed for 
the laity, and that if they read it, it must be at their 
o-wn hazard. It was published — and therefore the 
public had a right to demand an examination. Let him 
who -writes an e-dl thought never be deceived by the 
opioion that only those will read it who cannot be in- 
jured by it. “ What is -writ, is -writ ; ” and then it is 
too late to -wish it “ worthier.” 

But the most remarkable feature of the work of 
Strauss yet remains to be traced. It was a compilation, 

^ Life of Jesus^ 852-3. 
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and nothing more. Having ransacied every skepticaJ 
wnter on the gospel history, he published their views 
at length in his Life of Jesus. He did not make many 
quotations. But the references at the foot of almost 
every page declare plainly enough the pains he took to 
put in force the incantation he had pronounced to all 
skeptical sprites, 

“ Black spirits and white, red spirits and gray, 

Mingle, min^e, mingle ; ye that mingle may.” 

No Rationalist escaped his notice. The English 
Naturalists reappeared with all their original pretensions. 
Bolinghrbke, Voltaire, Lessing, Kant, De Maistre, and 
all the representatives of skeptical thought communed 
in friendly society, regardless alike of disparity in par- 
ticular opinions and of difference in the time when they 
flourished. On this very account M, Quinet infers the 
great popularity of the enterprise. Because it was a 
groupmg of aB heterodox doctrines of the person of 
Christ, the adherents of Rationalism saw whither their 
principles were leading them, and their opponents 
learned more of the desperate character of their foe than 
they had ever acquired from all other sources. It was 
a crystallization of the imputations and insults cast 
upon the gospels for more than seventy-five years. 
Then, for the first time, did the votaries of error, mass 
themselves. It was then, too, that the evangelical 
school were first able to count the number of their 
opponents. 

The scene before the publication of the Life of 
Jesus was quite different from the one presented sub- 
sequently. Formerly the Rationalists said what they 
chose about Christ, and they suffered little from their 
rashness. But immediately after Strauss had issued his 
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book, tbe attention of tbe cbnrch was profoundly at- 
tracted toward tbe consideration of tbe tbemes therein 
treated. Tbe cburcb seemed to say, “ Strange, that I 
bave given so little attention to tbis great pillar of 
Christian faith ; now I see what reward I am receiving 
for my neglect. Tbe like shall never happen again, 
bio, I will not only quench tbis firebrand, but I 
will burl back upon my enemies enough destructive 
missiles to reduce them to a disorganized band of home- 
less fugitives.” Tbis resolution was not tbe work of 
idle excitement, and soon to be forgotten. Tbe replies 
to tbe Life of Jesus constitute a theological literature. 
They were very numerous, and written from as many 
points of view as there bad been theological schools 
since tbe dawn of tbe Eeformation. Tbe &st rejoinder 
came frx>m tbe most distinguisbed theologian of Wiir- 
temberg, Steudel of Tubingen. He was superintendent 
of tbe very school where Strauss was tutor, and 
bis work was written but a few weeks after tbe issue 
of tbe first volume of tbe lAfe of Jesus. It discussed 
tbe question whether Christ’s life rested on a histori- 
cal or mythical basis. Tbe conclusion was an uncom- 
promising decision in favor of tbe former view. Steudel 
represented tbe old Lutheran orthodoxy. 

"We now meet with tbe name of Hengstenberg, 
whom Providence designed to be an instrument of much 
good to tbe theology of tbe present day. He proved 
himself an unflinching hero when be dealt bis first 
blows fi*om bis professor’s chair in Berlin. His utter- 
ances soon acquired great importance wherever tbe 
current controversies attracted attention. He was tbe 
leader of tbe young orthodox school, and in bis newly- 
founded MomgJical GJmrch Gazette, be pictured bis 
tunes in tbe language of desolation. His words were 
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wortliy of tte dart days of Jeremiali. Adopting tie 
exclamation of that propiet, lie cried aloud, “ Oh that 
my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, 
that I might weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people ! ” Theologians, philosophers, 
and tradesmen seemed to him to be overwhelmed in 
skepticism. But he had a lion’s heart, and fought stead- 
ily for the growth of the pure faith of the olden time. 
Nor has he grown tired of the warfare. He appears to 
have been bom upon the battle-field, within sound of 
drum and cannon. He is as much the warrior to-day 
as when he entered the lists against Strauss nearly 
thirty years ago. His opinion of his great antagonist 
may be summed up in his own language. He says of 
him that, “ He has the heart of a leviathan, which is as 
hard as a stone and as firm as the nether millstone ; he 
assails the Lord’s Anointed with composure and cold- 
bloodedness; and not a tear of pity flows from his 
eyes.” 

Harless and Hoffinan followed in spirited criticisnas 
on the lAfe of Jesits. ■ Tholuck next appeared upon the 
arena in his Credibility of tlie Gospel History. This 
production was somewhat declamatory in style, but 
that was no barrier to its utility. It attacked Strauss in 
the weakest spot, namely, in his deductions against the 
authenticity and apostolic origin of the gospela 
Tholuck defines a mirade to be an event which appears 
contrary to the course of nature, and has a religious 
origin and aim. He allows that inspiration is not total 
but partial, and that it is but fair to concede to his op- 
ponent the presence of Scriptural defects, such as mis 
takes of memory, and errors in historical, chronologicaL, 
and astronomical details. We must be content to know 
and feel that, in the Bible, we find a basis of inspiration 
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wMcli is none the less substantial though surrounded 
by intruding weeds, or fragments of stone and mortar. 
But Tholuck’s work is not a fair specimen of his writ- 
ings. Besides its literary defects, the author concedes 
much more to the Eationalists here than he is accus- 
tomed to do in his many superior publications. 

Again we meet with the revered name of Neander. 
His Life of Christ appeared in 1837. He published 
it not only as a reply to Strauss, but as an inde- 
pendent treatise upon the person of the Messiah. He 
annotmced himself as the mediator between those bitter 
partisans who, on the one side, would grant no rights 
to reason, and on the other, would leave no space for 
the exercise of feeling and faith. His work stands in 
the same relation to criticism which Schleiermacher’s 
Discourses occupies to dogmas, and as the latter appears 
sometimes to lean toward Rationalism, so do we find in 
the former traces of concession to the destructive method 
of criticism. Ifeander’s work, despite everything which 
he grants to his enemies, was the transition-agent toward 
a purer comprehension of the life of Christ. While we 
lament that he interprets the early life of Christ as a 
fragment derived from an evangelical tradition ; that he 
believes the influence of demons in the gospel period sus- 
ceptible of a psychological explanation, that the miracu- 
lous feeding of the five thousand is but the multiplica- 
tion and potentialization of substances already at hand, 
that the feeding of the four thousand is a mistaken 
account of the former, and that the changing of the 
water' into wine at Cana of Galilee was nothing more 
than an increase of power in the water, as we find 
sometimes in mineral fluids, — ^granting these and all the 
other interpretations which ISTeander makes on the score 
of nature or myths, we must attach an importance to 
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his lAfe of Cfhrist second only to his History of the 
Christian Church. One closes the reading of his ac- 
count of the Messiah with a profound impression that 
the author had a true conception of the divinity and 
authority of the Founder of Christianity. "We cannot 
doubt his sympathy with those words of Pascal which 
he quoted frequently with exquisite pleasure : “ En Jesus 
Christ toutes les contradictions sont aceord4es.” 

TJllmann, in his treatise Historical or Mythical^ will 
not accept the alternative that the life of Christ is all 
mythical or all historical. He enumerates the philo- 
sophical myth, the historical myth, mythical history, 
and history with traditional parts. It is to the last of 
these that he assigns the gospel history. He propounds 
the dilemma, whether the church has conceived a poeti- 
cal Christ, or whether Christ is the real founder of the 
church ? He accepts the latter, and invokes all history 
in proof of his argument. Veisse, in his Gospel His- 
tory treated Philosophically and Critically, dwells upon 
the relative claims of the four gospels. At least one of 
the gospels is original and the authority for the rest. 
This is Mark’s ; and it is not mythical, but historical 
and worthy of credence. Matthew is a compilation of 
a later day ; and Luke and Jo^ are of still less impor-*' 
tance. But the miracles related by Mark are purely 
natural events. Christ’s miraculous cures were owing 
to his physical powers. His body was a strong elec- 
tric battery, which, in his later life, lost its power of 
healing. Else he would have saved himself from deatL 
Hia early life is unadulterated allegory. 

But there were numerous writers against Strauss, 
among whom may be mentioned Sehweizer, Wilke, 
Schaller, and Domer. Domer’s Histoi'y of the Person 
of Ch/rist, 1839, was an attempt to show the totality of 
18 
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Ckrist as a xtniversal cLaracter. The human concep- 
tion of species is of a world of fragments, hut in Christ 
we find tliem completely nnited. All single, individual 
prototypes coalesced in him. He is the World-Per- 
sonality. Bruno Bauer wrote his Gritwiam of the 
SynoptiGol Qospeh in reply to Strauss, though a few 
years afterward he changed his ground entirely. His 
position in this work was as mediator between reason 
and revelation. He brought into the conflict concern- 
ing Strauss’ lAfe of Jesus an element of heated argu- 
ment, and egotism, which ripened into his subsequent 
antagonism to the supernatural school. His entrance 
upon this field of strife may be comprehended by 
Schwartz’s comparison of hhn with Carlstadt and 
Thomas Munzer, who had lived in the exciting period 
of the Eeformation. 

An enumeration of the titles of the works which 
appeared at frequent intervals during the ten years 
succeeding the issue of Strauss’ Life of Jesus, indi- 
cates that toward the close of this period the contro- 
versy was directed more to the particular gospels than 
to the life of Christ as a unit. The many theories ad- 
vanced exceeded aU the ordinary illustrations of literary 
fecundity and extravagance in the department of theol- 
ogy. There was no theologian of note who did not 
take part in the contest. Pastors of obscure provincial 
churches, who did not venture upon a complete life of 
the Messiah, felt themselves competent either to origi- 
nate a new view of one or more of the gospels, or to 
elaborate a borrowed one. The excitement was intense. 
There was no evidence of system in the rapid move- 
ment. But now that the battle is over we read the 
philosophy of the whole conflict. Strauss, without any 
intention on his part, had shown the church of the pres- 
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ent century, its weakness in failing to compreliend tlie 
importance of the evangelical history. The numerous 
replies indicated a hopeiul attention to the neglected 
compendium of divine truth. The friends who rushed 
to his aid declared by their impetuosity that their cause 
would have been better served had Strauss never 
penned a word about Christ. They saw their strong- 
hold in ruins, and looked with tearful eyes upon the 
future of their creed. The language which Strauss had 
applied to his excited opponents upon the appearance 
of his work became severely appropriate to his own ad- 
herents, after that production had been faithfully 
answered. “ Their alarm,” said he, “ was like the 
screaming of frightened women on seeing one of their 
cooking utensils fall upon the floor.” Granting the 
appositeness of the illustration, we must add that the 
alarm mentioned by the critic was of brief duration ; 
while that of the Kationalists and their adherents is 
like the long-standing despair of a circle of chemists, 
whose laboratory has been entered through a door left 
open by themselves, their carefully prepared combina- 
tions destroyed, and all their retorts and crucibles 
shattered into irreparable fragments. 

After a long absence of twenty-nine years, Strauss 
has again appeared as the biographer of Christ. In his 
former work be wi'ote for the theological public, but 
we are now assured that he had ever kept in mind a 
pmpose to do for the masses what he had achieved for 
critical minds. The last fruit of his pen is his Ziife of 
Jems PoptHarly Treated, which, following close upon 
the issue of M. Henan’s work, appeared in 1864, in the 
form of a large octavo volume of more than six hundred 
pages. 

Strauss was induced t , make Ms second work more 
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popular tlian. tie first, ieeause of tie gross injustice 
wiici tie clergy iad meted out to iim in consequence 
of iis former labors to establisi tie iistorical position 
of Cirist. The “ guild ” of professional theologians are 
interested, ie avers, in maintaining tieir own cause ; 
of course, they would not loose tieir hold very willingly. 
Tie only italicized sentence in his preface is a thrust 
against this class, whom time has in nowise led iim to 
esteem : “ Se who wa/nts to clear the parsons out of the 
church must first clea/r mirades out of o'eUgion” Tie 
spirit of tie introduction, in wMci tie German writer 
is always expected to announce iis opinions and give 
tie iistorical reasons therefor, is not materially different 
from tie lengthy one in iis Life of Lesm. It is divided 
into three parts. Tie first contains tie important at- 
tempts wiici have been made to write tie life of Jesus 
and represent it in its true light. They have aU been 
failures. Hess, Herder, Paulus, Scileiermacier, Hase, 
Heander, Ebrard, Weisse, Ewald, Keim, and Renan 
must be content to lie in oblivion. Renan has done 
very well for a Erenciman ; and as a work for Erance 
his book has some merit. The second treats of tie gos- 
pels as sources of tie life of Jesus. These accounts, not 
being authentic, are not of sufficient weight to be relied 
on; The third part contains certain explanations neces- 
sary to a proper appreciation of the remaining portion 
of tie work. The following language indicates tie au- 
thor’s unchanged opinion on the mythical character of 
Christ : “ We now know for a certainty at least, what 
Jesus was not and what ie did not do, namely, nothing 
superhuman, nothing supernatural; it will, therefore, 
now be the more possible for us to so far trace out tie 
suggestions of tie Gospels touching tie human and nat- 
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The body of the booh is substantially an attempt 
to show that Christ, as represented by the Evangelists, 
is a mythical personage. Such a man lived ; but his 
life is not remarkable ; it is not what they described it ; 
and not very different from the common life of ordinary 
men. We have first, an historical outline of the life of 
Jesus. Here Strauss makes himself, and not the Gospel 
narrators, the biographer of Christ. Secondly, we are 
famished with the mythical history of Jesus in its 
origin and growth. The people were expecting some 
remarkable character, and they seized upon the first one 
who best answered their notions. John is as bad as his 
compeers. He is utterly untrustworthy. The only 
work of the New Testament from an immediate disciple 
is the Apocalypse of John. But this, too, is wholly 
unhistorical. Adopting the opinion of the radical Ra^' 
tionalists, Strauss holds that miracles are impossible, 
and that if God were to operate against natural laws 
he would be operating against himself. As a specimen 
of the method of criticism adopted to divest Christ’s 
career of everything miraculous, we may instance 
Strauss’ disposition of the resurrection of Christ He^ 
confesses that if he cannot show that this is mythologi-; 
cal, his whole work has been written in vain. Christj 
did really die, but his resurrection was a vision. Hi® 
disciples were excited, and believed they saw thei^ 
Master reappear. But it was a great mistake on their 
part It was only an hallucination. Paul had his 
visions ; so did Peter and John ; and so did Mary Mag- 
dalene, who was subject to nervous disorders.' 

The second life of Jesus has met vrith a cold recep 
tion. The “ People of the Reformation,” to whom it 

^ Wm YotTo Indepmdewt and 2ifeu> York Uhristian Adwcate and Jowmal 
— 1864 * 
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•was flatteringly addressed, prefer a more substantial 
theology. The tide has turned since 1835, and no man 
feels the po'wer of the new cun’ent more keenly than 
David [Frederic Strauss. 

The Rationalists, who gained nothing in the contro- 
versy concerning the first Life of Jems by the tutor of 
Tubingen, were unfortunate in their organized, sys- 
tematic, and well-sustained effort to regain lost ground. 
We have reference to the labors of the Tubingen 
school. Ferdinand Christian Baur was its founder. 
His works are numerous, and may be dmded into 
two classes : doct/rindL and critical. But there is con- 
sistency in all, — and, varied as his subjects of inves- 
tigation are, they centre in a conunon focus. Baur 
sought the solution of the agitated question in the apos- 
tolic history rather than in the life of Christ. The 
Christianity about which so much discussion is elicited,’, 
is, according to him, not a perfect and divine produc- 
tion, but only a ■vital force in process of development. 
This is the principle which underlies the multifarious 
theories of the Tubingen school. In order to have a 
place where to stand and eliminate the theory, the 
epistles of Paul are chosen. But these are not all au- 
thentic. Hence a selection must be made, and, of 
course, only those must be chosen which are in harmony 
with the supposition that Christianity is but a dormant 
germ. Consequently, the Epistles to the Galatians, the 
Romans, and the Corinthians are favorites. They are 
made to dispel the darkness, and settle the question. 

In them Paul exposes the fact that there were two 
parties in the early church, the Pauline and the Petrine. 
They stru^led for supremacy, and the conflict was a 
long one. Peter was a thorough Jew, — and his side 
predominated even after the death of the principal com 
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batiuits. Judaism Tvas tie cradle of Ciristianity ; and 
tie latter was only an earnest, restless, and reformatoiy 
branci of tie former. But it was not an offsioot as 
yet, for Ciristianity was essentially Jewisi all tii’ougi 
its first iistorie period. Tie canonical writings of tie 
New Testament, wiiei constitute the chief literature 
of tie first two centuries, are tie literary monument of 
Ciristianity while it was yet undeveloped, and unde- 
taeied from Judaism. These writings are tie mediMing 
theology of those distant days. Tie Petrine party was 
very strong, until tie middle of tie second century, 
when it was obliged to yield to, or rather harmonize 
with, tie Paulme. 

Many causes contributed to bring tie two factions 
together. There was an absence of growth quite in- 
compatible with their respective strength. Alone, they 
were almost unable to brave tie storm of persecution. 
Finally, for the saie of security and propagation, they 
laid down their weapons, and imited under one banner. 
From this union came tie subsequent growth of Chris- 
tianity. Tie canonical works so much revered by tie 
church had been written in the interest of one or tie 
other of tie parties. Since tie enmity has been de- 
stroyed, their literary productions must be consid- 
ered in the light of history. The church is, therefore, 
much mistaken in attaching importance to the Scriptures, 
for they were written for a time-serving end, and are 
quite unworthy of the worth which we attach to them. 

A numerous circle of disciples clustered around 
Baiir. and they enjoyed his leadership until his recent 
death. But the writings of both the master and his 
school were answered by the best theologians of G-er- 
many. Some of the greenest laurels worn by Thiersch, 
Domer, Lechler, Lange, Schaff, Bleek, Hase, and Bun- 
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sen, were won in the contest with the Tubingen school; 
and their united labors constitute a compendium of 
arguments which will not cease for centuries to be of 
inestimable value in the controversies of the church 
concerning Christ and the divine origin of Christianity. 

The labors of the Tubingen school and of Strauss 
are two parts of the same effort to destroy the divine 
basis of Christian faith. We do not impugn the private 
opinions of the contestants, but we must judge them 
by their fruits. They wrote and taught against thpse 
departments of truth which it is necessary to preserve 
intact if we would have Christianity continue a vital 
power of the soul and an aggressive principle in the 
world. Objections will still be urged against the Grospel 
history, but it will still be blessed by the ceaseless 
oversight and unfailing ministrations of the Holy Spirit. 
Supposing the evangelical accoimts to be purely hu- 
man, we have even then the highest embodiment of 
truth in the history of man. Herder says, “ Have the 
fishermen of Galilee founded such a history ? Then 
blessed be their memory that they have founded it ! ” 
With the conviction that the writers of the Scriptures 
throughout were inspired men, and spate as they were 
moved by the Holy Spirit, we have a power demand- 
ed alike by the cravings of the soul and the as- 
pirations of the intellect. Blessed with this senti- 
ment, the individual and the church are thoroughly 
furnished unto every good work. 

J5Vom Germany we turn to Fr^ce. The latter 
country has been t£e tfa^tlon^ purveyor of revolu- 
tionary material for the rest of the Continent. No 
great popular movement west of the Khine has been 
without its indluence upon the eastern side. The July 
Eevolution of 1830, which effected the overthrow of 
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tte Restoration represented by Charles X., set the Ger- 
man masses in commotion. They were henceforth rest- 
less, and ready, whenever occasion offered, to overturn 
the government and establish a national constitutional 
basis. The Rationalists were insurrectionary, and, the 
more rapid their decline in all religious' sentiment the 
more decided was their opposition to constituted au- 
thorities. Strauss’ Idfe of Jesits., great in its influence 
upon theology, was equally powerful over the political 
mind. Every new publication which befriended infidel- 
ity was not without its support of faction and dis- 
content. 

In connection with the revolutionary tendency, 
Rationalism assumed also a more pantheistic, and sub- 
sequently a more athe istic-fi arm. The second important 
work of Strauss, his Bystem of Doctrine, was even more 
adapted than his first to sap the foundations of faith 
and social security. It was the embodiment of all the 
worst features of the Hegelian philosophy. It was 
frank and bold in all its statements. No man could 
mistake a single utteranca In it doctrines are traced 
to their genetic development, and held to be the lux- 
uriant growth of the seeds of error. The truths of 
Christianity are surrounded by a halo to which it is no 
more entitled than the s agas of . the. Northn^n. The 
old dogma was bom of prejudice and error, hence the 
modem conception of it is sheer illusion. Faith and 
science are irreconcilable foes, for faith is the perversion, 
and science the development of human nature. Be- 
lieving and knowing, reli^on and philosophy, are bom 
antagonists, and man can make no rapid progress if he 
grovel in the errors of faith. The personality of God 
is not that of the individual but of the universal. The 
pantheism of Spinoza is the beat solution of God’s 
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existence ; “ for ” says Strauss, “ God is not tlie per- 
sonal, l)at the infinite personifying of Mmself.” 

The oracular responses of Feuerhach* were a step 
"beyond even this skeptical usurpation. Eeligion is 
man’s conduct to himself. Man, from time immemo- 
rial, has been "buried in self-love, and become so far 
carried away by it that his religion is now one mon- 
strous hallucination. Religion springs not from his in- 
tellect but from his imagination. He wishes to get to 
heaven ; he desires to be comfortable ; therefore he be- 
lieves. He will put himself to no little trouble to pro- 
pitiate the favor of one whom he considers divine. 
Here is the mystery of all sacrifices. They are offered 
by all people from the mere inner force of abject ego- 
nsm. God has no absolute existence whatever. Chris- 
tianity needs to be attacked historically.rf Its chief ele- 
ments are Judaism and paganism. That it is a collec- 
tion of absurdities, corruptions, and prejudices, can be 
perceived on its very face. But still man needs re- 
ligion, though he can only gain it either by rejecting 
Christianity altogether or purifying it from its thick 
envelope of dross. 

The jSalle Year-Books, published 1838-’42, were 
the principal organ of the new atheistic doctrines. 
They commenced with the laudation of Strauss, then 
passed over into the service of Feuerbach, and feally 
served the cause of Bruno Bau r and his fanatical ad- 
herents. They were under the chief editorship of Rugej 
and, being popular and youthful in style, they wielded 
an unbounded influence on the dissatisfied and skeptical 
classes. They broke through all the restraints of reli- 
gion, and propagated the wildest perversions of Hegel’s 
opinions. Though short-lived, they gained an au- 
thority not often enjoyed by a periodical They were 

^ Li de% ChinaUniJiuma, Leipsic, 1841 . 
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factious in tie extreme, and ieeame one of tie principal 
agents in effecting tie EcTolulion of 1848. Tiey 
breatied mildeur on everytiing stable in government 
and sacred in religion. But, Samson-like, tiey fell amid 
tie ruin wiici tiey inflicted upon otiers. 

Quite a new form of Rationalism was tien pre 
sented in tie popular conventions of tie Protestant 
Friends. Tiese individuals ield tiat by a return to 
tie spirit of tie Reformation, Germany would be en- 
dowed witi a new and living energy. But it must not 
be tie Reformation as tie ciurci would iave us imder- 
stand it. It must be an impulse and spirit, not an out- 
ward attaciment to form and compulsory autiority. 
Tiey were popularly called Friends of Ligit, and em- 
braced all tie schools of Rationalists tirougiout tie 
land. Their convocation was tie parliament of Geiman 
infidelity. Professing adherence to some of tie doo-, 
trines of Christianity, tiey so glossed them that even 
tie atheist could be a member without violating his 
principles. 

Iieiffi.foTmder was PastOT CTiHc^i, who, in'ccnnpany 
witi sixteen friends, 'T5eldl;ie first meeting at Gnadau, 
in July, 1841. The second convention met at Halle, 
and was numerously attended by clergymen, professors, 
and laymen of every class of society. Tie session at 
KStien, in 1844, was a great popular assembly. It was 
addressed by Pastor Wislicen us, of Halle, whose lec- 
ture was subsequently issued as a reply to his antag- 
onists, under tie title of Whether Scriptures or Spirit ? 
Hot the letter, but tie spirit, is tie ground of true re- 
ligion. Tie spirit permeates humanity, and hence there 
is no occasion for the observance of tie law. The spirit 
comes witi its own law ; it is a law in itself Tie 
Evangelical ciurci stands safe only when resting upon 
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freedom. The glory of the churcli is the absolute free- 
dom of its members. The Scriptures are very good in 
their way. They are a witness of tbe faith of the first 
times, but were never intended for these cultivated 
days. The cburch is freed from the exterior law and 
elevated to the inner law of freedom. 

Guericke, the church historian, called attention to 
WisHcenus in the JSvangdiGcd Ghirch Gazette. Great 
surprise was manifested at once, and the sober mind of 
the nation became aroused to a sense of the danger now 
threatening the foundations of faith. In a short time 
the Saxon decree was issued against all assemblies 
which called in question the Augsburg Confession. 
The following month, August, 1846, the Prussian 
cabinet-order appeared, prohibiting all convocations of 
the Friends of Light. Protests appeared against Wis- 
licenus and his followers, which were followed by 
coxmter-protests signed indiscriminately by all classes. 

Another popular development of Eationahsm oc- 
curred in Konigsberg, in 1845. Pastor Rupp attacked 
the Athanasian symbol in his own pulpit, whereupon 
he was ejected by the consistory. He collected an in- 
dependent congregation; and thus arose those Free 
Congi'egations, which contributed equally to the Ra- 
tionalistic and revolutionary movements. Appearing 
in other parts of Germany, they became a formidable 
opponent of the church. "While they held that the 
Scriptures were their rule of faith in the unity of God, 
they threw off their authority and that of all symbols. 
They adopted baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and pro- 
fessed allegiance to the civil power. But their influence 
was against the government, and their two sacraments 
were odious corruptions. Their form of baptism is 
enough to determine their religious sentiment : “ I bap- 
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tize thee after the maimer of the old apostolic baptism, 
that Jesus is the Christ ; I anoint thy head ■vrith water 
as a sign that thy soul remains pure, pure as the water 
that runs down the moimtain side ; and as the water 
rises to heaven and then returns to the earth, so may 
you be continually mindful of your heavenly home.” 
Their convocations were finally restricted by tbe civil 
authority. The supreme church council issued an ex- 
communicatory order against them; the police broke 
up their meetings ; and forty of the Free Congregations 
were dosed in Prussia alone. 

The leaders of the Eevolution of 1848 were the 
organizers . of _ these popular independent movements.. 
When the people had gained the upper hand of their 
rulers, their very first action was to select the destroyers 
of their faith as their political champions and represent- 
atives. It was, therefore, a great triumph for those fanar 
tical humanists to find themselves seated in the national 
parliaments of Frankfort and Berlin, and, wherever the 
revolution extended, to be the leaders of the excited 
masses. 

What could be expected from a revolution con- 
ducted by such men as Wislicenus, Blum, Ilhlich, Baltz- 
er, Carl Schwartz and their adherents ? It was a total 
failure. And when the restoration was completed in 
1849, the reaction against Rationalism became so de- 
cided that the leaders had reason to tremble for their 
lives. The people were profoundly disgusted with a skep- 
tidsm which could produce no better fruits than this 
one had matured. The indignation was even more in- 
tense than that toward French infidelity during the su- 
premacy of Napoleon over the German States. In the 
latter case the people were disgusted with the efforts of 
foreign skepticism, but in the former, they saw and felt 
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tte sore evils of domestic Rationalism. Religious error 
had led them from peace and quiet into a dream-land. 
"When the waking moment came, and the deception be- 
came apparent, the surprise at the delusion was over- 
whelming. 

The doctrinal form of Rationalism had been arrested 
by Schleiermacher and his noble band of followers. Its 
ezegetical prestige had been destroyed by the replies to 
the lAfe of Jesus. And, as if to make its defeat as 
humiliating as possible, the last blow was self-inflicted. 
It was the Revolution of 1848, and its consequent fail- 
ure, which annihilated the political strength of Ger- 
man Rationalism. There is a God in history. And 
though one generation may fail to perceive the bright- 
ness of his presence, the following one may be favored 
with the vision. Ro skeptic should forget that the real 
philosophy of history is the march of Providence 
through the ages. But the infldel is the womt reader 
of history. The light shines, but he turns away from 
it. Or, as Coleridge expresses it : 

The owlet Atheism, 

Sailing on obscure wings across the noon, 

Drops his blue-fringed lids, and shuts them close ; 

And, hooting at the glorious sun in Heaven, 

Cries out, ‘ Where is it ? ^ ” 

mere is a deep principle underlying not only the mis- 
carriage of the Revolution of 1848, but of all the popular 
movements towai’d independence which occur at a time 
when the people are involved in religious doubt. It is the 
spiritual status of a nation which commonly determines 
its love of law and order. A population adhering to 
an evangelical interpretation of the Scriptures can 
be forced to revolution only by evil and ambitious 
leaders, or by persistent oppression on the part of their 
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rulers. The tardy inoyement of the American Colonies 
toward their revolt against the British Government be- 
trayed a great unwillingness to inaugurate the struggle. 
At the beginning, the conflict was not designed to be 
a revolution but only a judicious expedient for the im- 
provement of the colonial laws.^ Wise rulers, gov- 
erning for the best interests of their country, have gen- 
erally found that the most discontented of their sub- 
jects are the most skeptical Infidelity and error 
have systematically arrayed themselves against civil 
authority. This infidelity does not always assume the 
same type ; for, while in Germany it was a general 
disbelief in the authenticity of the Scriptures, in 
Prance it was the rejection of the existence of God and 
of the immortality of the soul Even Robespierre tes- 
tified before the French National Convention of 1794, 
that “ the idea of a supreme Being and of the immortality 
of the soul, was a continual call to justice, and that no 
nation could succeed without the recognition of these 
truths.” A revolution in Christendom, which has its 
basis in the skeptical nature of man, or in an anti-scrip- 
tural idea, may succeed for a while, but it must even 
tually fail ; because, like a vessel without compass, chart, 
or star, it lacks the cardinal elements and safeguards of 
progress and security. 

^ The hesitation to become independent was very decided, even as late 
as July, — ^Bancroft, History of the TTnited States. Vol. 8: pp. 66-6. 



CHAPTER XII, 


THE EYAHGELIOAL SCHOOL. ITS OPINIONS AND PRESENT 
PROSPECTS. 

There is a group of theologians wlio deserv^e to 
stand side by side with the immediate opponents of 
Strauss and his disciples. We mean the Mediation or 
Evangelical School. They represent the advance of 
Grerman theology from Rationalism to positive ortho* 
ioxy. Beginning with able and irrefutable arguments 
Pbr the Evangelists, they have extended their discussions 
bo other important branches of Scriptural defence. As 
1 consequence, they have built up a valuable apologetic 
Literature which will occupy a prominent place in the 
theology of the church. 

But, in order to portray the character of the Evan- 
gelical School, we shall need to dwell upon certain 
nembei's in particular.^ 

Xot least in honor and achievement is the late 
Dllmann. He contributed to the Studien vmd JS^^iUTcen^ 
i quarterly established by himself and Umbreit, an 
irticle on the sinlessness of Christ, which he subsequent- 
y elaborated into a volume. One of the most original 

' Eor accoxints of the later theologians of G-ermany, consult Sohaff, 
9eTma7t/y : Its Vhvoersities^ Theology and Religion. Phila., 1867. Also, 
Schwarz, Qeschiohte der l^eueste^ Theologie^ Levpzig^ Rritte Ausgaihe^ 
L864. ‘ 
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of his productions is his Essence of Christianity^ whicli 
placed “ him in the centre of the Mediation theology.” 
He holds with Schleiennacher, that Christianity is not as 
much doctrine as vitality, and that it possesses the cre- 
ative and organizing power of religion. Christianity is 
both divine and human ; divine in its origin and essence, 
but human in its development and fulfillment. With- 
out the person of Christ to stand in the very focus of 
Christianity, the latter becomes void and no more than 
any moral religion. We can have no proper conception 
of Christianity apart from its founder, for its whole es- 
sence exists in him. Christianity is Christ developing 
himself in humanity. Christ is Grod-man in so far as he 
represents in his own person the perfect unity and in- 
terpenetration of the human and divine. Chidstianity 
is that religion which neither deifies nor destroys nature. 
Without considering it essential to prove the facts of 
Christ’s life, Ullmann showed that Christ, in the divine 
character which we attach to him, was necessary to 
Christianity just as the pillars are to the superincum- 
bent edifice. The eflPect of this argument was most sal- 
utary, for it was so well timed that it could not be other- 
wise. There were two things to be established concern- 
ing Christ. One was the verity of the Gospel accounts 
of him ; the other was Christ as a necessity for man’s’ 
faith, the world’s progress, and human salvation. The 
former having been treated by other hands, "DUmann un- 
dertook the latter and triumphed. He is one of the 
most pleasing of the German theologians. Partaking 
of the warm southern temperament — ^for he was a Ba- 
varian by birth — ^he wrote in that easy, natural, and 
earnest style which renders him a popular writer not only 
in his own language but when translated into foreign 
tongues. 


19 
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We find in Dorner one of the most acute speculative 
theologians produced hy the later Protestant church. 
His style is as complex as Ullmann’s is simple. It is amu- 
sing that, in one place, he even enters into a justification 
of his technical and abstruse writing. Applying him- 
self to dogmatic investigations, the fimit of his labor is 
his DocVrim of the Person of Christ. Christianity was 
the world’s great want, and all the religions of the nat- 
ural man could not supply its place. But Christianity 
is vague unless the question be settled concerning the 
person of Christ. Here is the battle-ground where 
Christianity and reason must meet and decide the 
great issue. Hence Dorner passes by the personal 
ministry and history of Christ on earth, 'and attempts 
the proper mode of construing his person. The Per- 
son of Christ is, in the trials and triumphs of individ- 
uals and the church, the central point of the Christian 
religion. He is the perfect Lawgiver, and also the 
Judge of the world. He controls the univerae. Here 
he communicates the forgiveness of sins and the Holy 
Ghost, and in heaven, eternal felicity. The happiness 
of heaven is formed by perfect fellowship with his per- 
son. He has left his followers only in appearance, for, 
wherever two or three are assembled in his name, there 
he is in the midst of them. He is with his own always, 
even to the end of the world. To know Christ in his 
nearness belongs to the Christian worship ; and this in- 
stitution is appointed for the church as the highest 
means for the enjoyment of his nearness.’^ 

According to Dorner, heathendom longed for the 
apotheosis of human nature. Judaism sought the fulfill- 
ment of the revelation not completed by the law, and 

* Dootrine of Person of Christ (Olark’s Foreign Theological Ubrary. 
VI— vm). 
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strained after the love of God as the consummation of 
the holy law. All these wants are met in Christ. He 
is the innermost revelation of the mystery, and the full- 
est condescension of God. For God has in Christ be- 
come man. Here is the point of unity between God and 
the world. But Christ did not appear in order to be the 
Son of God, as if this were the ultimate end ; but the 
ultimate end was the glorifying of man, and therewith 
of God, in and through him. He is officially God’s 
son.^ 

Was Christ possessed of sinless perfection? In both 
a physical and ethical point of view he was not abso- 
lutely complete from the flrat. He learned obedience. 
He in favor, not only with men but with God. 
Growth points backward to previous deficiency, or, 
what is the same thing, forward to the absolute goal 
which the reality approaches only by degrees. But de- 
ficiency in entire perfection is not sinfulness, for then 
all real humanity and sinfulness would be identical. 
Christ’s temptations are explainable on this wise: he 
had a real moral task, not only external to himsell^ 
but in himself, which could not be solved at the begin- 
ning if he was to be like us. There was no disorder in 
him, but there were disorder and sin without him, 
which occasioned him the contests, temptations, and suf- 
ferings that filled his official life. These later conflicts 
were only assigned him because he remained the pure 
One, and had become morally harmonious in the midst 
of moral anarchy. But they were still inward and pep 
sonal struggles ; for he was to introduce the power of 
his harmony and of his sufferings, in order to overcome 
the disharmony in the world. He, the righteous one, 
must, by suffering, take upon himself disorder and dis- 
* TioKt/Mnji of Paratm of Qh^L VoL 1* 'D'D 80-81. 
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harmony, must Jive through it and taste it, in order to 
establish a power which is not only harmonious in itself, 
but so potent in harmony as to take the disharmony into 
itself, master it, and transform it into harmony. Christ 
was perfect man in growth and progress, in his 
temptations and conflicts, but without any historical 
trace of a flaw or blemish in his life. He was in all 
points made like ns, without being necessitated to be- 
come like us as sinners. For, sin is the negation of the 
truly human. He laid claim to no exceptional law for 
himself as a privileged individual, but subjected himself 
to the universal human moral law. With this he was 
satisfied, and he fulfilled it in its purity, depth, and com- 
pleteness. He knew nothing of a super-moral religious 
genius, and would have nothing to do with it. His reli- 
gion is moral; his morality, religion.^ 

The name with which we are most familiar is the 
devout and laborious Tholuck. He generally takes 
higher ground than many of the Mediation-theologians. 
But he is sometimes at variance with evangelical senti- 
ment. Inspiration, according to him, is not real and to- 
tal, but only partial, and is to be determined in reference 
to the truths necessary to salvation. While there are 
many mistakes of memory, false citations, errors in his- 
torical, chronological, geographical, and astronomical 
detail, these need not depreciate our general estimate of 
inspiration. The Scriptures have a kernel and a shell. 
Upon the former there is the positive and direct impress 
of the Holy Spirit ; but upon the latter it is indirect 
and relative. 

In merely stating Tholuck’s definitions, however, we 
do not measure out justice to him. He must not be 
tested by any special department of labor, but by the 
^ Ameriem Fresh <md Theolog. January, 1868. 
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spirit and totality of Ms service. In this light he is a 
remarkable personage, and Ms work is entitled to our 
highest eulogium. With him, Christ is not merely a 
person to be apprehended by the mind, but a Saviour to 
be received into the heart and henceforth to be a living 
power of the soul. He must be accepted by Christian 
faith, and the heart must undergo the transforming 
power of his Spirit. Without this preparation, all prog- 
ress in science is but the worship of nature, and man, 
at the close of life, looks back upon a path of error 
and forth into a world of darkness. 

“ Tholuck has this characteristic,” says one of Ms 
countrymen, “ he cannot be classified ; he belongs to no 
particular theological direction, because he belongs to 
all.” This estimate is strictly true. He has gained his 
greenest laurels in esegesis ; and his commentaries on 
Psalms, the Sermon on the Mount, G-ospel of John, and 
Epistles to the Eomans and Hebrews, have already 
taken their places in the theological libraries of English 
and American divines. But he has asked himself the 
question, “What can I do to lessen the hold wMch 
!^tionalism has upon my coxmtry ? ” And he has 
given the answer by his life-career. All Ms productions 
centre in that thought, and it is not the least of Ms 
service that he has written sketches of the old Reforma- 
tion theologians, as an incentive to the restoration of 
their spirit It is not easy to estimate the benefit 
wMch his jS'in aTid Redemption has confeired upon the 
young men of Germany. The Baron von Kottwitz is 
the real personage represented by the patriarcL Let 
us hear tMs venerable saint as he stands upon the bor- 
der of the grave and anticipates a bright future for his 
loved church and country. His words are the key to 
Tholuck’s life, and reveal the bright hope wMch burned 
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witlun Hm ever since the day when he was welcomed 
to HaUe by the hisses and threats of the Rationalists. 

The aged man says: “The greater the crisis the 
more needfol is it to unite the wisdom of the serpent 
with the simplicity of the dove. I therefore address 
you as such an one who, perhaps, will soon be engaged 
at the university as one of the instruments employed 
by Grod in that important period. The work of God’s 
spirit is greater than either you or the majority can 
estimate. A great resurrection morning has dawned. 
Hundreds of youths on aU sides have been awakened 
by the Spirit of God. Everywhere true believers are 
coming into closer union. Science herself is becoming 
again the handmaid and friend of the Crucified. Civil 
governments, also, though in part still hostile to this 
great moral revolution from a dread of its producing 
political commotions, are many of them favorable ; and 
where they are not, the conflicting energy of the light 
is so much the stronger. Many enlightened preachers 
already proclaim the gospel in its power ; many who 
are still in obscurity will come forward. I see the 
dawn ; the day itself I shall behold not here, but from 
a higher place. You will live to witness it below. 
Despise not the words of a gray-headed old man, who 
would give you, with true affection, a few hints relative 
to this great day. 

“ The more divine a power is, the more to be dep- 
recated is its perversion. When those last times are 
spoken of in Scripture, in which the gospel shall be 
spread over the whole world, it is declared that the 
truth ■will not only have to contend with the propor- 
tionablymore violent counterworking of the enemy, but 
also with a great measure of delusion and error within 
the kingdom of light. Such is the course of things 
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ttat every truth has its shadow ; and the greatest truth 
is attended by the greatest shadow. Above all things 
tate care that the tempter do not introduce his craft 
into the congregation of the faithful. There will be 
those for whom the simple gospel will not suffice. 
When a man has experienced the forgiveness of his sins, 
and has for a little while enjoyed the happiness of that 
mercy, it not unfrequently appears to his evil and in- 
constant heart too humiliating a condition to be con- 
stantly receiving grace for grace. There is no other 
radical cure for a proud, self-willed heart than every 
day and every hour to repeat that act by which we 
first came to Christ. Pray that you may have more of 
that childlike spirit which regards the grace of your 
Lord as a perennial fountain of life. Especially avoid 
the error of those who seek life for the sake of light, 
who would make religion a mere stepping-stone to in- 
tellectual superiority. Such persons will never attain to 
a vital apprehension of divine things ; for our God is a 
jealous God, and will be loved by us for his own sake. 
The intellectual power, the mental enlargement arising 
from converse with the great objects of faith is always 
to be regarded as a secondary and supplementary 
benefit to that which it is the immediate object of the 
gospel to bestow. Despise not human greatness or 
talent or ability of any kind, but beware lest you over- 
value it. I see a time coming — indeed it is already at 
hand — in which gifted men will lift up their voices for 
the truth ; but woe to the times in which admiration 
and applause of the speaker shall be substituted foi 
laying to heart the truth which he delivers ! Perhaps 
in the next generation there wiU be no one in some 
parts of Germany who will not wish to be called a 
Christian. Learn to distinguish the spirits. The sum 
of mv exhortations is humilitv and love I ” 
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The most poetical and not the least penetrating of 
the evangelical school is Lange, once a fanner, bnt now 
a laborious professor at Bonn. How deeply he has im- 
bibed the spirit of the Scriptm’es may be seen in the 
BlUe- Wo7'\ which Dr. Schaff is now editing for 
the use of the American public. Religion, according 
to Lange, is subjectively a life-emotion of the human 
nature, and objectively a revelation of God. In the 
former case it may be termed natural, in the latter, 
revealed. The world is not a mere world, but a self- 
revelation of God in its foUest import. Creation is not 
simply creation, but a divine testimony. Hatore is not 
nature alone, but a seed of life proceeding from the 
spirit and returning to the spirit. The proof of the true 
human conception of God, as well as of man, is their 
harmonious union in the conception of the God-man. 
This is the centre of all doctrine. The world is a pro- 
gressive succession, developing the divine germ. His- 
tory unites itself to revelation as a second creation, ele- 
vating man to continuous growth. God’s providential 
changes unite with the active faith of man, and they do 
not constitute an isolated act of God, but a great his- 
torical combination of revelations. They rise gradually 
and jShd their completion in the God-man. 

Miracles are the penetration of the absolute or new 
human-divine life principle into the sphere of the old 
natural human life. The revelation of the divine-human 
in Christ is the absolute .mirade which manifests itself 
in a succession of single miracles. A miracle is super, 
natural and contrary to nature only in reference to the 
old life, and, in its highest meaning, is in conformity to 
a higher law. Therefore, miracles are the natural law 
of all natural laws taken together. Inspiration is in 
consonance with miracle; and there is a dissimilarity 
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of inspiration observable in tbe Scriptures. Tbe Old 
and Testaments are very different, so also are tbe 
canonical and bagiograpbical ■writings. Tbe ■svord of 
God is contained in tbe Scriptures, and is there brought 
into living unity and operation tritb tbe mind of man. 
This union does not exclude human imperfections. But 
such imperfections are of a superficial character, and in 
no wise affect the kernel and relisdous centre of the 
Bible.^ 

The two most prominent di'vines in the department 
of dogmatical theology are Nitzsch and Twesten. The 
latter was Schleiermacher’s successor at BerHn. Bright 
hopes were placed on biin, but he has been a tardy au- 
thor, and does not possess the brilliant' gifts of his great 
prototype. Yet he is a clear and profound thinker, 
and, with a few points of exception, thoroughly evan- 
gelical. He is an ardent admirer of the old Lutheran 
theology, and, like his predecessor, places religion in 
feeling and dependence instead of in knowledge. 

Mtzsch is also a disciple of Schleiermacher, and his 
doctrinal system bears distinct traces of the master’s 
instructions. But it is a bold work, and has inflicted 
great mischief upon the doctrinal claims of the later 
Rationalists, who betook themselves to theory after 
their exegesis and history had failed them. The scope 
of his system is broad and clear. He commences by 
assigning Christian doctrine its proper place in theo- 
logical study, a definition of the general idea of Chris- 
tianity, a statement of the laws by which a knowledge 
of Christianity is acquired, and a history of the Chris- 
tian system and its exhibition in the purest form. The 
three parts constituting the substance of Nitzsch’s opin- 
ions, are The Good, idie Bad, and Sadoation. Chris* 

^ Ihgmattk^ 1849 * 
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tianity is a determinate mode of man’s life, and is so 
determined by conscious dependence on God, but in no 
wise by knowledge, conception, action, or tbe wiH 
Eeligion does not arise from experience and sensation, 
but from an original self-consciousness. There is an 
intimate connection between doctrine and practice, 
truth and holiness. Eedemption is not merely a resto- 
ration, nor a mere perfected creation, but one th'ougJb 
the other. It is related to an original good, apart from 
which the bad itself would have no place, opportunity 
for existence, or continuance; since redemption is so 
closely connected with evil. Moreover, the good — in 
which evil has found opportimities for manifestation — 
cannot be the same which caused redemptio'n. Hence, 
we safely presume the existence of an eternal God. This 
being is the foundation of Christian faith and life. A 
belief in the Eedeemer cannot be separated from that in 
the Creator. But it is through a knowledge of the Ee- 
deemer that the Creator, with all his work, first becomes 
known in his perfect goodness and truth. The doctrine 
of salvation is more closely related to the degenerated 
condition of the world than to the original good, or to 
the right conduct of the creature towards God. Evil 
became possible with the creation of personality, though 
without being necessary. But it has become so very 
real that the heavenly Adam must needs come into the 
world to destroy the works of the devil, — ^which are sin 
and death, — and to renew the communion of the crea- 
tion with the Creator. The effectuating cause of man’s 
pennitting himself to be seduced into sin, was not any 
fixed purpose or predestination of God, but man’s per 
feet moral freedom. He chose the evil, and hence he 
inherits sin with all its dire results. Since then, sin has 
become a bias and righteousness requires an effort foi 
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ts performance. But man is accessible to divine legis- 
lation by being tbe subject of fear, shame, and punish 
ment. The church is an abiding testimony and a con 
tinned means for the redemptive ministry of Christ It 
is the congregation of the sanctified.^ 

Prom these two useful professors in Berlin we 
pass southward to Heidelberg, and delay a moment 
with the celebrated Rothe. In his work on the 
Pnmitive Ghurch he endeavors to explain the philos- 
ophy of the whole ecclesiastical system. He views the 
elements of the church in solution, and thence tries to 
deduce general principles. He advances the view, with 
Coleridge and Arnold, that the church will not be 
complete until absorbed in the state. Its present sep- 
ai'ate condition is provisional, and can only last during 
the time that Christianity is being developed. This 
period may be of long duration, but the development 
of our race is ever progressing. The church must exist 
on its own basis during the interval. ^ Human deeds of 
righteousness tend toward the perfection of the church. 
Then witl religion permeate the world. Yet it will not 
exist as something separate, but all-penetrative. It will 
not be absolutely divine, but superlatively human. 
Thus will the dualism of the human and divine, the 
religious and the moral, be destroyed. When the day 
of ecclesiastical perfection — ^which is really civil perfec- 
tion — arrives, the state will perform the functions of 
the church. It will exercise church discipline for the 
purpose of religious and moral training. The divergence 
between religious and worldly science will be abrogated, 
and there will be no longer any conflict between the 
worship of Grod and nature. It is plain that these 

* System, of Christian Doctrine. Translated by Montgonieay and Heo- 
nen. Olark’s Library, Edinburgh, 1849. 
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views are based upon those of Hegel, who said of the 
state, that “ it is the totality of moral purjposes ^ 

The ethical system of Rothe is one of the most 
original and profound pieces of devout and reverent 
speculation in the entire range of theological literature. 
It has been tenned “ a work of art as well as of science; 
and the several stones of the ethical system are reared 
up here into a magnificent gothic cathedral by the sMll 
of a master architect.” It is based on the unity and 
identity of religion and morality. Here, as in the 
theory of the relations of church and state, the Hegelian 
philosophy is very perceptible. God’s love is mani- 
fested in creation, and there existed the necessity of his 
creative activity in order to communicate himself to 
others. Hence, God’s love is not a mere attribute, but 
one of the necessary conditions of his being. Creation 
is a necessary act of God. God is as truly creator as 
he is benevolent. There is, therefore, a correlation of 
God and the world. There is no God without also the 
world. God’s creative activity is still continued by his 
providential movements, and these are the steps of 
man’s development. Man’s complete character is in 
some measure dependent on his discipline, and sin is 
the neeessaiy ordeal or process through which he must 
pass in order to arrive at the highest development.® 
Rothe has very recently published a volume of his 
essays, entitled A Qontribuiion to Dogmatic Theology. 
It is occupied mostly with the consideration of the 
Scriptnrea The author thus states his opinion : “ The 
matters I handle in this volume inevitably' place me in 
a most unfavorable position. The question is one in 
which I find myself in direct conflict with both the 
leading parties in the theology of the present day. My 

* Die Anfdnge ier Ghrwtliehm EMrohe mid ihrer Verfammg, 183?. 

*.S!aiZ^1845-1848. 
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mode of regarding Holy Scripture mnfe directly counter 
to modem ortliodosy. My supematui’alism and firm 
belief in revelation are no less opposed to tbeological 
liberalism- This very antagonism encourages me to 
bope tbat I may be found to bave spoken a vrord in 
season. On tbe one band, it is my belief tbat tbe con- 
sciousness of tbe age vill never tborougbly reassimilate 
Cbristianity till it can take courage to believe again in 
miracle and supernatural influence. I am no less fliTily 
convinced, on tbe other band, tbat miracle and super- 
natural influence will never find tbeir way into tbe 
conscious belief of Cbristians in tbe foi*m in wbicb 
cburcb-tbeology bas allowed those ideas to be inocu- 
lated into it. Tbat wbicb is passed can never be re- 
called to life after history bas once buried it. But 
there are not a few persons who long for tbe reconcilia- 
tion of tbe old and tbe new. These are tbe persons to 
whom I would gladly be useful according to my small 
measure.” ^ 

Rotbe regards tbe supernatural interference of tbe 
Deity in tbe stream of human history as a part of tbat 
history. It is not enough tbat tbe divine interposition 
bas incorporated itself with tbe traditions of tbe race ; 
it must be fixed in a written narrative. Hot only must 
there be a book or writing, but tbat book must be of a 
historical character. As the revelation did not consist 
in doctrines, so tbe doctrine we require is not a creed 
or compend of doctrines. Besides vouching tbe fects, 
tbe doctrines must represent them in a vivid manner; 
tbat is, tbe writing must be such as can stand for long 
posterior generations in tbe place of tbe original revela- 
tion, and place us in tbe immediate personal experience 
of revelation. It is part of tbe extraordinary operation 
^ EtMl'. Frefaee, i>. 6. 
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of the Deity to provide sucli a writing. The docnment 
itself, as well as the facts it relates, are supematnrally 
produced. What the divine influences in the world are 
to its moral and human laws, the record of those influ- 
ences is to ordinary narrative. The Bible is therefore 
what the old Protestant theology styled it, “ The Word 
of God” : but in a very different sense. It was meant 
by that phrase that the books, as we have them, were 
dictated by God in such a way that the sacred penmen 
contributed nothing but the letter-marks upon the 
paper. The dogma of inspiration current in the six- 
teenth century is not accepted. The inspiration which 
Rothe attributes to the Bible is the same by which he 
explains that peculiar impression received by the pious 
soul from its study of the book. It is the constant ex- 
perience of the evangelical Christian, that, in his Bible, 
he possesses a direct means of grace. Scripture is to 
him an active medium of the saving work of God in his 
soul, and supernatural forces move within it. The 
Bible stands alone in aH literature as this incarnation 
of a fresh, full, life-giving religious spirit. But the pe- 
culiar influence which it exercises upon minds indicates 
not merely a divine element in its pages, but a whole, 
complex, and sound human spirit side by side with that 
divine element; the two not crossing or interfering with 
each other, but forming together a unity of living truth. 
The books of the Bible must be regarded as the general 
product of the minds of their human authors. These 
authors have had their moments of inspiration, to which 
they owe much of the religious experience they have 
embalmed in their writings. But inspiration was not 
the normal condition of their minds, nor were their 
books written during the moments of such inspiration. 
Again, not every part of the Bible is an equally full and 
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inteBse expression of tHs spiritual mind of the "WTiter. 
We must assume degrees of inspiration according "with 
the nature of the contents, and with their nearer or re- 
moter hearing on the proper matter of the prophetical 
utterances.^ 

Passing over the names of Julius Muller, Ebrard, 
Havemict, Hundeshagen, Umbreit, Gieseler, Olshaus- 
en, Hagenbach, and Jacobi, we pause at Schenkel and 
Hengstenberg. 

Schenkel has been, until lately, a recognized evangel- 
ical theologian. The author of the Ee-^ence of Protest- 
antisin^ he took his stand as an able defender of ortho- 
doxy; and there was every reason to hope that he would 
be one of the chief agents in the final overthrow of Ea- 
tionalism. As a proof of the high estimate placed upon 
his opinions, when the Baden government and church 
consistory were calling their strongest orthodox theo- 
logians into the various posts of prominence, after the 
Revolution of 1848, Schenkel was declared counselor, 
and director of the theological seminary of Heidelberg. 
Erom that time almost to the present his evangelical 
sentiments had not been questioned. But, when his 
Picture of the Gharacter of Jesus appeared, the surprise 
was great throughout Germany. It seemed incredible 
that he could write a work in such direct antagonism 
to all his previous views. People were unwilling to 
censure it at first; the Rationalists rejoicing at the great 
accession, and the orthodox retaining too much respect 
for the author’s past services to bestow harsh criticism 
upon him. But a book of importance need not wait 
long in Germany upon the publisher’s shelf before it is 
weighed and assigned its proper position in literature. 
In due time the critics came forward, sifted its contents, 
‘ Wetlmiiuter Eeviete, Jidy, 1863. 
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and decided it to be skeptical. Tbe tbeological periodi- 
cals aboimded in lengtby reviews of it. Scbenkel 
seemed as muck astounded as any one else at the public 
judgment. He answered the charges against his ortho- 
doxy by stoutly denying that he had turned Rationalist. 
He held that his critics were so obtuse that they could 
not understand him ; and that if he were accused of 
heterodoxy it was their blunder and not his guilt. But 
it is needless to say that Schenkel makes a poor case for 
himself. His bookstands against him. The miracles 
of Christ receive his severe comment. They are, in his 
opinion, the dark shade which has been cast upon the 
bright splendor of the public activity of Jesus. It was 
a matter of course that the idea of a life like that of the 
Redeemer should, soon after his death, be veiled by a 
multitude of tales. His disciples endeavored to repre- 
sent his internal wonderful power of personal glory and 
greatness by the external miraculous occurrences which 
they ascribed to him. Their deeply excited imagina- 
tion magnified the great hero whom they had loved and 
admired. Their enthusiastic religious fancy did him 
homage by ascribing to him the performance of miracles. 
The gift of working miracles was merely the endow- 
ment of nature. For Jesus was favored with the highest 
ability and rarest moral power, by which he worked 
beneficially upon sufferers and took them by surprise. 
Schenkel fiirther rejects and denies the faith in Christ’s 
personal and bodily resun-ection from the dead, and his 
continuation of life in the glory of the Father. But he 
holds that Christ lives in his community, in which are 
his home and temple. The living Christ is the spirit 
of his community. 

After the position of Schenkel’s work had been 
fairly decided, numerous remonstrances appeared against 
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it from tlie ortLodox theologians. One hundred and 
eighteen clergymen sent in a formal protest to the con- 
sistory for his removal from his important office as 
director of the seminarv. But the ecclesiastical council 
decided in favor of his continuance in discharge of his 
frinctions. Thev extenuated themselves bv saving; that 
the free examination of the Scriptures is the privilege 
of Protestant Christians. The Rationalists claim the 
result as one of the most signal of their recent vic- 
tories. 

Hengstenberg, the strongest and most heroic of the 
later opponents of Rationalism, commenced very early 
in life as both author and professor. It is now more 
than thirty years since he was elected professor of Old 
Testament exegesis at Berlin. He was chosen to that 
important position with a view to counteract the pre- 
vailing Rationalism, and, if possible, to raise up a new 
school of earnest evangelical men. He has not been 
without success. Having never swerved from his 
first avowed position, his antipathy to aU Mnds of 
skepticism is so sincere and active that he combats it 
without any regard to moderation or consequences. 

Of all the members of the Evangelical school he 
takes the highest rank as controversialist, and defender 
of the Old Testament. He saw that it was the Old 
Testament which the Rationalists had assailed most 
vigorously, and that unless they were met upon their 
own ground they would claim the mastery of the field. 
Hence, he made the Pentateuch, Daniel, and the second 
part of the prophecy of Isaiah the theme of his de- 
fence ^ — ^for it was these that the Rationalists had long 
clmmed as their collateral evidence. At that very time 
there was almost no orthodox theologian in Germany 

^ Beitrage zut BinleilAnig in das edte T»ta/rMnte, i)rei Baiide, 1831-39. 

20 
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wto had confidence enough to contend for them. But 
the greatest apologetic achievement of Hengstenberg 
was his christological work.^ Here he develops his 
theory that the Messianic prophecies extend through 
the entire Old Testament; that they can be traced 
in Genesis ; that they increase in clearness as the scrip- 
tural history advances ; that they become perfectly lucid 
in the later prophets ; and that they are finally fulfilled 
in the Messiah himself. 

But it was not by theological lectures or books that 
Hengstenberg achieved his greatest triumphs over 
tionalism and Pantheism. Clearly perceiving the power 
of the periodical press, "he commenced the publication 
of the Evangelmd GTmrcTi Gazette, which by its fear- 
less spirit and marked talent, soon became the chief 
theological journal of Germany. Its aim was not only 
to overthrow skepticism but everything which min- 
istered to its support. Its contributors have been 
among the leading men of the country, among whom 
we find such names as Otto von Gerlach, Professors Leo 
and Huber, and Doctors GQschel, Vilmar, Stahl, Tho- 
luck and Lange. The Gazette has changed its tone ac- 
cording to the new demands of the times, but it has 
never abated its deadly antagonism to Bstionalism. It 
has betrayed an increasing High Church tendency, es- 
pecially since 1840. The editor, true to his earnest 
nature, believed that no moderate and conciliatory 
spirit was capable of successfully resisting the great 
enemies of the church. The relief which he relied 
upon was in fighting them with the heroic ardor of 
a ciTisader. Hence he claimed that an elevation of 
ecclesiastical power was necessary to meet the demand ; 
and therefore he stands to day as the High Church 

* Ghrutohgie. Drei BSnde, 1829-35. 
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jHampion of Protestant Germany. For this coui’se lie 
has received quite as many maledictions as have been 
visited upon Pusey of England, but he is one of those 
men who care as little for tbe curses of foes as for the 
adulations of friends. 

There have been other theological journals which 
have contributed greatly to the spread of vital Christi- 
anity in Germany.^ They do not possess, on the one 
hand, the popular character of many of our religious 
papers, nor, on the other, do they deal so much in ab- 
struse theological questions as to preclude them from 
large circles of readers. They possess popular adapta- 
tion without yielding to the demand for light religious 
reading. Many of their contributions having been 
written by far-sighted laymen, they have gained access 
to minds usuaEy occupied in the absorbing interests of 
commercial and political life. The whole Protestant 
church owes a debt of profound gratitude to the men 
who commenced these enterprises and have zealously sus- 
tained them through the social changes which have con- 
vulsed Germany. 

But in our estimate of renewed religious life we 
must not overlook the improved condition of the in- 
struction now imparted in the gymnasia and universi- 
ties. * Besides the names we have already mentioned 
there are professors and instructors of all grades who 
have drunk deeply of the spirit of the Gospel, and, 

^ Besides the Et angelical Church Gazette^ semi-weeklj, by Hengstenberg, 
ests^lished 1827, are the Studien und Kritiken, by UllTnanp and Umbrdt, 
1828 ; the BeuUehe Zeitschrift fur chrutliehe WimTmhaft^ &c., by Kean- 
der, Nitzsch, and Muller, 1850; and the fahrMcher fur DeuUcTie TheologU^ 
by liebner, Domer, and others, 1856. 

* An invaluable account of the common and higher Schools of Ger- 
many is famished in Horace Mann’s Seventh Annual Beport, published in 
the Gommcm School Journal of Boston^ under the title of Education in Evh 
rcpe^ 1844. 
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having been taught and encoui-aged by such men as 
Hengstenberg and Tholuck, are now strengthening 
themselves for future victory. Young men have passed 
through their student life in Halle, Heidelberg, and 
Berlin, and are now scattered throughout the land, sow- 
ing the seeds of truth, and urging the people to espouse 
the good cause. Others are preparing to take their places 
when these are no more. The spirit of theological in- 
struction has undergone such a thorough transformation 
that the old Bationalism which had so long prevailed 
is now taught by only a few gray-haired veterans, who, 
many years ago, listened to the lectures of Wegseheider 
and Gesenius. They are now bringing their days to a 
close in the midst of a narrow circle of auditors who hear 
from curiosity or indolence, and never expect to use their 
information to any future advantage. Devotiona 
services are becoming more common among the students 
The Scriptures are studied with a feeling of devout rev 
erence, and are no longer subjected to that profane ridi 
cule which has given an unenviable fame to many ol 
the Eationalists. 

Much of this improved evangelical spirit observa 
ble in the students of aU the Protestant TJniversities,— 
for even Tubingen has been obliged to yield, — is due t< 
the kindly intercourse between the professors and th 
students. In no country is education so much a matte 
of frienddiip as ih Germany. The professors cultivat' 
social and even intimate relations with the undei 
graduates, nor do they consider it beneath their dignit; 
to invite them frequently to their homes, draw out thei 
minds by discussing some important point, loan ther 
books or periodicals, suggest subjects for essays o 
books, employ their service as amanuenses, and recou 
mend them in due time for proper vacancies. Wh 
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would suspect that half-bent, sallow little man, wrapped 
up in his blue coat, and walking briskly a mile or two 
from Halle through the wintry storm, of being the pa- 
tient and derout Tholuck ? But he is not alone. Be- 
side him is a youthful stripling who opens his heart to 
the professor, catches every word of response as if it 
were a priceless diamond, and treasures each utterance 
for future use. To-morrow, the same kindly teacher 
will be attended by one or two other young men, whom 
he is desirous to encourage, direct, and instruct. 

Such intimacy does not lead to any disrespect to- 
ward the professors, but rather increases the reverence 
for their age and talents. The hours of profitable commu- 
nion naturally become a fund of pleasant memories to 
the student in his subsequent life. Knowledge thus 
imparted is deeper-rooted than that conveyed in the 
lecture-room, and hence, in the literary and theological 
history of Protestant Germany, we find many illustra- 
tions of the consistent and steady prosecution, by a 
disciple, of a tendency or system which the master com- 
menced but died too soon to finish. One of the prime 
agents in the rise of Hetism was Spener’s chUd-like in- 
timacy with young men. They imbibed his spirit and 
knowledge, and the fire burned after his departure. 

As to the future, there is no room for discourage 
ment. The leaven of faith has been penetrating the 
entire mass of German theology, and the prospect h 
to-day brighter than ever before. The bold and am- 
tinned defense of Christianity, in all its vital relations, 
has accomplished great good during the entire interval 
between Schleiermacher’s period of activity and the 
present time. The recuperation of German Protestant 
ism fi'om the polar frigidity of skepticism to the faith 
and spirit of the Gospel, is one of the most beautifu’ 
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and forcible of all the illnstrations of the indestructible 
and regenerating power of Christianity. The instruc- 
tion imparted in the high-schools has long since lost its 
Eationdistie puerilities. The candidates for the pastoral 
oj0S.ce are not asked such questions as were propounded 
to their fathers and predecessors. Church history, 
written in clear and natural style, is no longer a collec- 
tion of pointless anecdotes. Exegesis has ceased to be 
a word-play, and the companion of classical annota- 
tions. The sermons of the present ministry partake 
of Eeinhard’s earnestness and faith. Gallicisms and 
technical terminology are no longer proclaimed to 
the peasants, while the artisan is no more entertained 
with grandiloquent descriptions of the last night of 
Socrates, or with Ciceronian laudations of the Schoolmen.^ 
The popular attendance at the public services is greatly 
on the increase, and the congi’egations are expressing in 
no doubtful terms their desire for the restoration of the 
thrilling evangelical hymns of other days.® 

The masses, having tasted the word of God in its 
simplicity, will not be satisfied without deep draughts 
for many future years. The Protestant Church will yet 
be “ fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as 
an army with banners.” Then will Germany be what 
she was in the heroic age of the Eeformation, — ^the 
instructor of the ignorant, the friend of the helpless, 
the dread of Eomanism, and the mother of giants. The 
evil days are nearly numbered. " Good Friday is the 
precursor of a joyous Easter Morning.” 

* Hagenbaoli, Mrehengmhiehte d. 18 und 19 Jahrhund&'te, You IL, pp. 
S84-388. 

’ An instanoe of the new tendency is seen in the recent action of the 
Heilbronn Clergy, supported by the 8tn%art Consistory. For account of 
which, see Ohrutian Wori, Sept. 1863. 
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Jeant Paul has wittily said of the providential dis- 
tribution of the earth that the land w'as assigned to the 
French, the sea to the English, and the air to the Ger- 
mans. Popular opinion is not much at variance with 
this sentiment as far as the last proprietorship is con- 
cerned. But Germany has been practical withaL 
Shade of Jean Pauli What if thy countrymen do 
live in the air ; they have not therefore flown so fai’ 
away from the gross nether earth as to lose sight of its 
misery, nor become deaf to its wail of sorrow. 

Gennan Protestantism has given birth to some of 
the gr<sat^t charities of the present age, whether we 
take into the account the number of the beneficiaries or 
the faith and self-sacrifice of the founders and their suc- 
cessors. Even during the period of religious indifference 
there were here and there celebrated institutions de- 
signed for the amelioration of the suffering classes. 
They contended against great opposition, but like a 
few stars amid surrounding clouds, their light appear- 
ed to all the greater advantage. Modem philanthro- 
py has received a great impulse by the labors of 
Howard and Wilberforce. But the charitable institu 
tions we speak of were in progress east of the Rhin^ 
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years before the former commenced “ his voyage of dis- 
covery, his circumnavigation of charity, to collate dis- 
tresses, to gauge wretchedness, to take dimensions of 
human misery or before the latter could write in 180 Y, 
after so many labors for the extinction of the Slave 
Trade, “ Oh what thanks do I owe to the Giver of all 
good for bringing me in his gracious providence to this 
great cause, which at length, after almost nineteen years, 
labor, is snccessfnl.” 

Philanthropy stands in intimate relations to revived 
Christian faith. Sometimes it is its forerunner, at 
others its co-operator, and always its follower. When- 
ever a land is morally prostrate and helpless, the minis- 
try skeptical or indifferent, and the sects arrayed 
against each other, if humane efforts can be discovered, 
there is hope of better times. Love of the body of 
man is the unfailing Baptist-herald announcing the 
speedy care of his soul. The only indications of evan- 
gelical faith in Germany at the closing period of the 
eighteenth century were the quiet labors of such de- 
voted Mends of humanity as Oberlin, Hamann, Lavater, 
and Claudius. And philanthropy assumed a more 
stalwart form in the same ratio as religion gained 
strength over the popular mind. 

We have already spoken of the celebrities of 
Weimar. Students and aspirants to fame from all 
parts of the Continent went thither, hoping to enjoy at 
least a few conversations or perhaps a subsequent cor- 
respondence with one of the ruling literary divinities. 
To have a word of advice from Goethe, and to hear 
Schiller read an ode in his own study was a memory 
of life-long value. Among the most venturesome of this 
class was John Palk, once the humble son of a poor 
wig-maker of Dantzic, but afterwards the Halle student, 
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tbe novelist, satir^t, and poet.^ He received liigli com- 
pliments from Wieland, and was admitted info an inti- 
macy witli Goethe which resulted in his publication of 
the latter’s Conversations. He gradually gained public 
favor, and his elevation to the society and attention of 
the literary regency of Weimar was no ordinary' testi- 
monial to capacity and prospects. 

By and by the sound of war was heard in that 
town, and with war came its many evils. Xapoleon 
having proved victorious at Jena, his legions were quar- 
tered on the poor and rich through all the suiTounding 
country. The Duchy of Weimar, with its population of 
only one hundred thousand, were required to support for 
five months nine hundred thousand of the enemy’s sol- 
diere, and five hundred thousand horees. The air was 
rent with the cries of orphans and poverty-stricken 
widows. Sorrow reigned in every household, and the 
town of Weimar became a prominent part of the 
funeral scene. But, unaccountable as it may appear, 
the resident literati were not much distux’bed. Living 
so near the top of Parnassus, they would not listen to 
the storms below. Goethe, the acknowledged prince, 
wrote as zealously as ever in his xdlla-garden, and it 
will be a lasting stigma on his fame in his own father- 
land that he chose “ the moment of his country’s deep- 
est ruin to write an exquisite classic story.” 

But Falk was touched by what he saw. He could 
not be contented with literary dreams while widows 
were dying around him of starvation, and children 
were growing up in wickedness. He remembered some 
words said to him by the burgomasters of Dantric 

^ Fraying and Workmg. By Eev. V. F. Stevenson, of Dublin. Tbis 
is by far the best source of information on the leading charities of Germany. 
Our high appreciation of its value is indicated by the use made of its con- 
tents in the preparation of our account of Falk and other humanitarians 
treated in this chapter. 
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when they met one day in the town hall, and an 
old member arose and told him that they had concluded 
to send him to the University and pay his own espen- 
ses, adding at the close of his remarks: “One thing 
only, if a poor child should ever knock at your door, 
think it is we, the dead, the old, gray-headed burgo- 
masters and councilors of Dantzic, and do not turn us 
away.” At last the poor child was at his door. Hence- 
forth Falk’s life was spent in reforming criminal 
youth. “ Come in,” said he to the vagi*ants, “ come in ; 
God has taken my four angels, and spared me that I 
might be your father.” 

Falk established his Reformatory from a pure love 
of humanity, and of Him who came to seek and save 
the lost- His method was simple. The lads whom he 
sought out and who came to him were desperately wicked. 
Ho sooner were they within his institute than he treated 
them as his own children. The two words so often on 
his lips reveal the principle of his discipline : “ Love 
overcometh.” He used no harshness, and would have no 
locks on his doors. He said, “We forge all our chains 
on the heart, and scorn those that are laid on the body ; 
for it is written ‘If the Son shall make you free ye 
shall be free indeed.’ ” “His mind was hung aU around 
with pictures,” says Mr. Stevenson, who has furnished 
us with the following beautiful specimen of Falk^s 
picturesque manner of teaching great truths to those 
who fell under his care. 

When one of the boys, on a certain evening, had 
invoked this divine blessing on their supper, “ Come, 
Lord Jesus, be our guest, and bless what thou hast pro- 
vided,” another boy looked up and asked, 

“ Do tell me why the Lord Jesus never comes ? We 
ask Him every day to sit with us, and he never comes.” 
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“Dear child,” replied Father Falk, “only believe 
and you may be sure he will come, for he does not 
despise our invitatioru” 

“ I shall set him a seat,” said the boy ; and just 
then, a knock being heard at the door, a poor ap- 
prentice came for admission. He was received, and in- 
vited to take the vacant chair at the table. 

Then said the inquiring boy again, “ Jesus could not 
come, and so he sent this poor man in his place : is 
that it ? ” 

“ Yes, dear child, that is just it. Every piece of 
bread and eveiy drink of water that we give to the 
poor, or the sick, or the prisonere, for Jesus’ sake, we 
give to Him. ‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.’ ” 

Falk’s benefactions were of varied character. He 
organized a system for the cessation of beggary in "Wei- 
mar ; established a training institute, the Johanneum^ 
for instructors of the youth under his charge ; sent forth 
many hundreds of the inmates of his E^'onnatory to 
become useful members of society ; wrote earnest re- 
ligious songs which the people will sing for generations ; 
died uttering the words, “Giod, — popular, — ^faith, — short, 
— Christ, — end;” and was borne to the grave by the 
children whom he had blessed. His resting-place is now 
marked by words which his own pen had written: 


“ Underneath this linden tree 
Lies John Falk ; a sinner he, 

Saved by Christ’s blood and mercy. 


Born upon the East Sea strand, 

Yet he left home, jfriends, and land, 
Led to Weimar by God’s hand. 
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When the little children round 
Stand beside this grassy inonnd. 

Asking, who lies underground ? — 

Heavenly Eather, let them say, 

Thon hast taken him away; 

In the grave is only clay.” 

Other philanthropists followed in the footsteps of 
Falk. What he did for children has been succeeded by 
greater humanitarian movements in behalf of the crimi- 
nal youth, and abandoned and helpless adults. Theo- 
dore Fliedner was pastor of a congi’egation of operatives 
in Kaiserswerth, in 1826. Very soon after his install- 
ation they were reduced almost to beggary by the bank- 
ruptcy of their employee. He refused to leave them 
in their distress, and devised plans for their relief. One 
step led to another. He became the friend of not only 
the poor of that town, but of all the adjacent country. 
To become more useful at home he traveled through 
foreign countries. He described his visit to London in 
the following brief but characteristic words, “T have 
seen Newgate and many other prisons?'' 

At last he matured a settled plan. It was the 
amelioration of the sick poor. The largest house in the 
town being for sale, he secured its possession, and on the 
13th October, 1836, opened his Deaconess Institute. The 
enemies of Fliedner called it a hospital, and looked with 
aversion upon it. The beginning was very unprom- 
ising. But the founder never hesitated, and the close of 
the first year of the history of the Institute revealed 
the fact that it had received forty sick persons, and 
that these were nursed by seven deaconesses. Every day 
gave new strength to the enterprise; and soon there 
were more of a similar character springing up in. 
Holland, Switzerland, France, and other countries, but 
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all dependent npon the parent at Kaiserswerth for 
properly trained nurses and instructors. The organiza- 
tion of new institutes at a great distance, imposed se- 
vere labor on Fliedner, but it was cheerfully undergone 
for tbe sake of the great cause so dear to him. It was 
to advance its interests that he came to America, and af 
terwards went to Jerusalem, to superintend the estab- 
lishment of branch Institutes of Deaconesses. They are 
now in prosperous existence in Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Alexandria, Bucharest, and Florence, — ^not to mention 
many more in the Protestant lands of the Continent. 

But it is in Kaiserswerth that the Deaconesses are 
trained for their humanitarian life-work. Of this in 
stitution Mr. Stevenson says : “ It consists of an Hospi- 
tal for men, women, and children; a Lunatic Asylum 
for females ; an Orphanage for girls ; a Refuge for dis- 
charged female convicts ; a MEagdalen Asylum ; a Nor. 
mal Seminary for governesses; an Infant School; a 
Chapel ; two shops ; a publishing oflBce ; a museum ; 
residence for the Deaconesses ; and a Home for the infirm. 
Besides, as the property of the Institution, there are a 
home for maid-servants in Berlin; an Oi-phanage at 
Altdorf; the Deaconess Home at Jerusalem ; the Semi- 
nary at Smyrna ; the Hospital at Alexandria ; and the 
Seminary at Bucharest. The number of these Christian 
women is about three hundred and twenty, of whom 
upwards of one hundred are at Kaiserswerth, or at 
private service,, and the rest scattered over seventy-four 
stations ioT Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. Up- 
wards of eight hundred teachers have been sent out to 
educate many thousand children. The number annually 
in hospital is over six hundred, and upwards of fifty 
families are supplied with sick-nurses ; in the Asylum 
there are twenty-four ; in the Orphanage, thirty ; in the 
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Infant School, fifty ; in the Eefnge, twenty ; in the 
Seminary, fifty. The number dependent on the Insti- 
tution for daily bread is between seven and eight 
hundred.” ^ 

In addition to the enterprises of Falk and Fliedner 
there has recently arisen another, which, by virtue of 
the character of its organization and the number of its 
supporters, has not only promoted humanitarian move- 
ments, but has contributed largely to the restoration 
of a vigorous evangelical faith, the suppression of sec- 
tarian hostility, the stability of the civil government, 
and the decrease of the power of the state over the 
church. We refer to the Evangelical Church Diet 
which held its first session in 1848, and now occupies 
a wide field of operations. 

While political revolution was imminent and no 
one knew when or where it would burst in violence, 
and while the atheistic and socialistic views of the liv- 
ing generation of skeptics were imbuing the minds of 
many of the young and gifted, it became a matter of 
serious concern whether or not the tide of religious and 
political destruction could be stayed. The prospect 
was forbidding. The state had its full burden in 
watching its own vitality ; the church was already sore 
with the stripes of skepticism. The crisis was upon the 
land. The work of written apologies for Christianity 
had been faithfully discharged, and no one could find 
fault with those heroes who had rushed to the rescue 
of the evangelical and apostolic oracles. But the time 
for writing books was now past, and important con- 
certed practical measures were necessary to be taken, 
or the day would be lost and generations might be re- 
quired to repair the damage. 

^ Framing <md Working^ pp, 212-213, 
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For a number of years tte Pastoral Conferences, 
composed of small circles of devoted ministers and lay- 
men, Lad been in existence, and kept tLeir attention 
carefolly directed to tLe necessities of the times. The 
increased danger made the membere doubly watchful 
In view of the exigency, some of the leaders arrived at 
the conclusion to call a church assembly of all the lead- 
ing evangelical sects, to take such action as the pecu- 
liar condition of theology, religion, and politics might 
require. During the first six months of the revolution- 
ary year of 1848, three of these pastoral conferences 
held their sessions, dui'ing which the propriety of con- 
vening a general assembly was discussed- The confer- 
ence at Sandhof, on the 21st June, was the occasion of 
serious embarrassment. It was well nigh concluded 
that the whole enterprise would prove a failure, but 
Dr. Bethmann-Hollw^ arose, and by a few stirring 
words infused hope and zeal into every member. “ It 
is the Lord, my friends,” he said, “who builds the 
church. Never forget this. Whether the assembly 
q)oken of will accomplish what we desire and hope, no 
one can telL Our resolution must be an act of faith, 
like Peter, we shall have to walk on the sea ; but we 
know also that the Lord does not suffer any one to 
perish who trusts in him. If we look merely upon 
ourselves and upon the scattered, distracted, and weak 
members of the church, we would have indeed to de- 
spair. But if we raise our eyes in faith to him who is 
the Lord, we will venture it.” 

The conference yielded to this earnest appeal, and a 
general assmnbly was called, to convene at Wittenberg, 
in the following autumn. On the 21st of September, 
the appoiuted day, five hundred of the leading evan- 
gelical theologians and laymen of Germany were pres- 
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ent, to adopt whatever measures might he thought 
hest to avert existing and impending evils. They met 
in the same old gothic temple on whose door, three 
centuries previously, Luther had nailed his ninety-five 
theses. The exercises opened with prayer, and the 
singing of Luther’s hymn, “ Eine feste Burg ist miser 
Gott,” which has been thus translated by Carlyle : 

A safe stronghold onr God is still, 

A trusty shield and weapon.; 

He’ll help ns clear from all the ill 
That hath ns now o’ertaken. 

The ancient Prince of Hell 
Hath risen with purpose fell ; 

Strong mail of craft and power 
He weareth in this hour, — 

On earth is not his fdlow. 

“ "With force of arms we nothing can, 

PuH soon were we down-ridden ; 

But for us fights the proper man, 

Whom God himself hath bidden. 

Ask ye, Who is this same ? 

CTirkt Jems is his name, 

The Lord Zebaoth’s Son ; 

He, and no other one, 

Shall conquer in the battle. 

“ And were the world all devils o’er 
And? watching to devour us, 

We lay it not to heart so sore, 

Hot they can overpow’r us. 

And let the prince of ill 
Look grim as e’er he will, 

He harms us not a whit, 

For why ? His doom is writ — 

A word shall quickly slay him, 

“ God’s word for all their craft and force^ 

One moment will not linger, 

But spite of hell shall have its course, 

’Tis written by His finger. 
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And though they take onr life, 

Goods, honor, children, wife, 

Yet is their profit small : 

These things shall vanish all, 

The Church of God remaineth.” 

The Church Diet, now in its first session, was in 
direct contrast with the revolutionary outbreaks in 
Frankfort and other cities. True and firm hearts were 
within the walls of the Schlosskirche. Earnestness, 
seriousness, humility, and faith were depicted on the 
countenances of the members. Those men had been 
steadfast in the past, and were now intent upon the 
immediate and ntter destruction of the worship of 
reason. Doctrinal differences were laid aside and appa- 
rently forgotten. Men who had been contending with 
pen and paper for many years now grasped each other’s 
hand in friendship, and, burying tbeir doctrinal animos- 
ities, stood dose together in a common effort to recon- 
struct the temple of evangelical faith for the benefit 
of their countrymen. The Lutheran could not be dis- 
tinguished from his Eeformed brother, nor the member 
of the United Church from the Moravian. That de- 
nominational union and fraternal intercourse which 
had been foreshadowed in 1817, were now thoroughly 
consummated for the first time. 

"Without, the heavens were dark with the portents 
of impending social convulsions. The signs were un- 
mistakable. The masses were intoxicated with a wild 
frenzy seldom, if ever, surpassed. They were intent 
upon the destruction of all constitutional authority. 
Freedom from the restraints of law and reli^on, the 
ruling thought of the Continent during 1848, was their 
sole object. It was dear that if the populace coxdd 

overthrow the governments they would not be long 
21 
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in putting an end to all the outward and traditional ob- 
servances of religion. For the middle and lower classes 
bad not as yet become permeated by the bealtbfol 
leaven which had been introduced into the theological 
circles by the apologetic antagonists of Strauss and his 
compeers. The wisest statesman could not foresee one 
day’s deeds of that skeptical, revolutionary rabble, 
which had already lost its self-controL Blood had ac- 
tually been shed. Barricades had been reared in the 
streets of the larger cities. The universities were pour- 
ing forth their hundreds of students and professors, to 
take part in the conflict. The revolutionary crowds 
were choosing their leaders ; the royalist forces were 
everywhere fortifying; princes were concealing their 
plate and strengthening their hiding-places. This was 
the social and political scene while the five hundred 
were praying, singing, counseling, and comforting each 
other over the sleeping dust of Luther and Melanchthon, 

In the days of the imprisoned Peter, fetters were 
strong, prison doors well-barred, and the four quater 
nions of soldier guards faithftil ; but all these safeguardE 
could not resist the force which lay in the imceasin^ 
prayers of the church. So with the revolutionarj 
movements of the people in 1848, as opposed to th( 
Christian faith of the members of the Church Diet 
That assembly contributed more than aU other hn 
man agencies to save the German states from utte 
political and social min, and the German church fron 
a longer night and a fiercer storm than any throng] 
which it had passed. 

The practical result of the session was an ;nvitE 
tion to all the Protestant churches of Germany to ol 
serve the fifth of the coming November, the Sunda 
foUowing the anniversary of the Reformation, as a da 
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of Lnmiliation for past unfaitlifulness and prayer for tie 
revival of true religion tlrougliont tie land. It was 
resolved to form a confederation of all tie German 
clurcles adiering to tie confessions of tie Eefonna- 
tion, in order to promote denominational unity, le 
a mutual defense against Rationalism and indiffer- 
ence, advance social reforms, protect tie liglts of tie 
clurch against tie encroaelments of civil autlority, and 
secure a more intimate fellowslip witl evangelical 
bodies outside of Germany. 

Tie Clurcl Diet las steadily enlarged its spiere 
of operation and gatlered strengtl and influence. Be- 
sides attracting great tlrongs of q>ectators from tie 
surrounding states, its members lave attained to tie 
number of two thousand on more than one occasion. 
Tie providential prosperity wlicl has attended its his- 
tory is tie best proof of tie real demand for its in- 
stitution and for tie valuable purposes it las al- 
ready served. At every session tie most important 
questions of tie day are discussed witl freedom and 
always witl great ability. Among otler tlemes wlicl 
lave come up for careful attention, we may mention 
tie relation of clurcl and state, the sanctity of tie Sab- 
bath, divorce and the oath, tie relations of Protestant- 
ism to Romanism, aU forms of skepticism, and tie 
inner organization of tie clurcl, — ^sucl as tie renew- 
al of tie diaconate, the possession of church estates, 
•aid tie abrogation or retainment of ecclesiastical dis- 
ciplina^ 

During tie first session of tie Clurcl Diet a man 
arose to qpeak, who indicated by his earnest manner 
that le lad been thinking deeply, and that tie subject 
of lis remarks was a matter of no ordinary importance. 

* Bciha:£^ Qhrmany, Sc., pp. 200-813. 
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It was Joim Henry Wichern, founder of the Rough House, 
near Hamhurg, He had just returned from his lahori- 
ous torn’ through the districts of Silesia, which, in addi- 
tion to the demoral using revolutionary excitement, were 
stricken by famine and fever. Whole villages were 
depopulated, not enough inhabitants being left alive 
to bury the dead. Grief and despair reigned every- 
where. The number of orphans had grown so large that 
Wichem and his few assistants, with all their experi- 
ence and organizing power, were unable to remedy 
their immediate wants. The scene having made a pro- 
found impression upon his mind, he mburdened his 
heart to the assembly. He described what he had wit- 
nessed, pictured the evils of his people in their true 
light, and declared that the church must either do more 
Christian missionary work at home, or God’s curse 
would rest upon it. He therefore called upon the Diei 
to incorporate the Inner Mission into its system as i 
necessary measure to improve the religious and socia 
prosperity of the country. He spoke as one sent fron 
God. The assembly was mastered, and the reformer 
plan adopted In all the subsequent meetings of th 
Diet, about one half of its session, or two whole days 
have been occupied in the management of the Inne 
Mission, and in discussions on the best means to secur 
its increased effectiveness. 

But Wichem was not a stranger to the members o. 
the assembly. The beneficial results of his labors a 
the Rough House had already been felt throughou 
Europe. An old thatched cottage, about three mile 
from Hamburg, was the nucleus of his work. H 
sought out wild, abandoned boys, and aimed to brin 
them within the fold of domestic Christian influeno 
TTo Tin contributions, but, adopting the metho 
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of Miiller, of Bristol, England, prayed to God that 
funds necessary for his great purpose might he forth- 
coming hy voluntary benefactions. An a&sc»ciate was 
so struck with the repeated bestowal of the needed 
supply that he exclaimed, “ Just look I We no sooner 
make our purchase in faith, than the Lord stands be- 
hind us with the purse to pay the bill” Gradually the 
Rough House was surrounded with other buildings, 
while the managers and those under their care became 
very numerous. The institution was no longer a local 
but a national charitv. It was a centre of lisht for the 
abandoned of all lands. In 1856 there were two hun- 
dred and sixty of its reformatories in existence, and the 
work of establishing new ones was going on rapidly in 
Europe and other parts of the world. 

Of the gratifying results of the training at the 
Rough House, Wichem says : “ A glance round the 
circle of those who were children of the House carries 
us into every region of the world, even into the heart 
of Australia. "We find them in every grade and social 
position ; one is a clergyman, another a student of the- 
ology, and a third a student of law ; others are, or were, 
teaching. "We find among them officers in our German 
armies, agriculturists, merchants in Germany, and at 
least in two other European countries, partners in hon- 
orable firms. They are presidents of industrial institu- 
tions, skin fill landscape-gardeners, lithographists, and 
xylographists ; artisans scattered through many towns, 
and wandering apprentices in every conceivable craft. 
One is a sea captain, some are pilots, others sailors who 
have taken one voyage after another and seen all the 
seas of the world. They are colonists in America and 
Australia, and both there and at home there are happy 
fathers and mothers, training their children righteously, 
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and building up tbeir family life after tbe fashion they 
have learned here. And there are men-servants and 
women-servants and day laborers; and, besides those 
who are better ofl^ there are also the poorer, and such 
as are burdened by care either with or without their 
own fault. Besides, a considerable number have died 
at home and abroad (very many, in proportion, of its 
earlier girls) ; and some of those who went out to sea 
have never returned; probably many have foimd a 
sea-grave ; some have disappeared ; some suddenly turn 
up after long yeais have passed. I recall one who left 
this House twenty years ago, and of whom I heard 
rfothing for the last ten years, until he has now notified 
himself as a well-doing master-artisan, and a happy 
father, in a distant town.” 

The Inner Mission, of which the Kough House was 
the origin, is not simply a philanthropic institution. 
Wichern distinctly discards this limitation, by saying 
that its object is to do within the sphere of Christendom 
what the church is endeavoring to accomplish in heathen 
lands, “ the propagation of pure evangelical faith and 
the relief of physical suffering,” ^ as far as it may be 
possible to reach these ends. “ It aims at a relief of all 
kinds of spiritual and temporal misery by works of faith 
and charity; at a revival of nominal Christendom and a 
general reform of society on the basis of the gospel and 
the creed of the Eefonnation. It is Christian philan- 
thropy and charity applied to the various deep-rooted 
evils of society, as they were brought to light so fear- 
fnlly in Germany by the revolutionary outbreaks of 
1848. It comprises the care of the poor, the sick, the 
captive, and prisoner, the laboring dasses, the traveling 
journeyman, the emigrants, the temperance movement, 

^ Herzog’s Beal Bncydoi^mUe. Art. Imer Mission, 
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the efforts for the promotion of a better observance of 
the Lord’s day, and similar reforms, so greatly needed 
in the churches of Europe.” 

But while the German church has been attentive to 
its work at home, it has not been negligent of its duty 
toward those beyond the pale of Christendom. As 
long ago as the beginning of the present century there 
was a missionary school organized by Janicke at Berlin. 
Others have been established at brief inteiTals since 
that time, while missionary societies under the auspices 
of both the Lutheran and Reformed churches have 
arisen in a number of the cities and larger towns. 

One of the pioneers of the foreign mission enterprise 
was Gossner, whose life, at first full of revei-ses and dis- 
appointment, has lately come to a triumphant and bril- 
liant dose. He was originally a Roman Catholic priest, 
but his Pietistic inclination precluded him from the 
favor of his less devout brethren. He went from one 
city to another, tarrying only a few years in each. 
From St. Petersburg he went to Berlin, thence to Ham- 
buig, and afterwards to Leipzig. While in the last 
city he quietly left the Romish fold and took ordei’s in 
the Protestant ehurcL He became pastor of the Beth- 
lehem chapel in Munich. His effective life began there, 
though he was then fifty-six years of age. His ministra- 
tions were fascinating, and the people came from all 
sides to hear him preach. 

On a certain occasion a few young men, who were 
animated by a missionary spirit, went to him for coun- 
sel. They had been turned away from the missionary 
seminaiy as unfit for the service. He declined to en- 
courage them in their vi^ws. Still they came in in- 
creasing numbers. Finally he asked them, “What shall 
I do with you ? Where shall I send you ? I don’t know ; 
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I can do notMng for yon.” Their reply was, “ Only 
pray with ns : that can do no harm ; if we can’t go we 
mnst even stay. Bnt if it is God’s work, and his holy 
will that we go, he will open the door in his time.” 

Gossner yielded, and instructed them. Bnt their 
number enlarged so rapidly that he was compelled to 
secure teachers for them. Though he was then at that 
time of life when most men think of bringing their 
labors to a dose, he laid his plans as if he were exempt 
from death for centuries. He founded his first mission 
when sixty-five years of age. In 1838 he sent out 
eleven missionaries to Australia. The following year 
some were despatched to India ; since which time this 
zealous servant of God has established missions among 
the Germans in the American Western States ; on the 
islands of the Southern seas; in Central India; on 
Chatham Island near ITew Zealand; among the wild 
Kohls at Chota Nagpore ; on the Gold Coast ; and in 
Java, Macassar, and New Guinea. He employed no 
agencies ; was his own corresponding secretary ; super- 
intended the instruction of all his missionaries; and 
died at the age of eighty-five, as foil of youthful feeling 
and perseverance as when a student at Augsburg. The 
instructions he gave to his missionaries declare the 
sources of his own success. “ Believe,” said he, “ hope, 
love, pray, bum, waken the dead! Hold fast by 
prayer. Wrestle like Jacob ! Up, up, my brethren ! 
The Lord is coming, and to every one he will say, 
‘ Where hast thou left the souls of these heathen ? with 
the devil ? ’ Oh, swiftly seek these souls, and enter not 
without them into the presence of the Lord.” Gossner’s 
beautiful motto, found in his diary, was, “Pereat Adam ! 
Vivat Jesus ! ” 

The missionary labors of Louis Harms, of Hermanns- 
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burg, Mngdom of Hanover, demmid the serious atten- 
tion of every friend of humanity. The small beginning 
of his enterprise, the unexpected and unsolicited means 
placed at Ms disposal, the zeal "with which a plain rural 
parish has devoted itself to the missionary work, and 
the remarkable fruits attending every new step, prove 
both the power of a single heart when imbued with a 
great thought, and the sad truth that the church has 
hitherto buried in a napkin some of the most valuable 
talents committed to her keeping. Harms labored 
among his own congregation until every family became 
earnest and active in the service of God. By and by 
their awakened fervor craved new avenues of usefulness, 
[n 1849 twelve men presented themselves to their 
pastor for the missionaiy work. This was the beginning, 
and God has so provided for every emergency that 
the entire enterprise has been favored with marked 
prosperity. 

Missionaries having been sent out from time to time, 
— all previously trained under the careful superin- 
:endence of Harms himself, — ^it was at last suggested 
iat a missionaiy ship be bmlt by the Hermannsburg 
jongregation. The timbers were soon on the stocks, the 
iressel completed, and its charge on board. That boat 
las since become a messenger of Eght to many heathen 
ninds. The missionary work of Harms has cost nearly 
me hundred and nineteen thousand crowns. It is still 
n vigorous prosecution, the parish increasing every 
T-ear both in its gifts and in its capacity to give. 
Dhe stations established in heathen lands, e^eciaUy 
STew Hermannsburg in Africa, have been judiciously 
[elected, successfully conducted, and are now centres 
>f tnith to large aims of unevangelized territory. 

The return of spiritual life to the German church is 
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indicated "by other useful agencies than those imme- 
diately connected with humanitarian and missionary 
work. Societies for the distribution of Bibles and 
cheap religious literature have been organized in Berlin, 
Hamburg, Frankfort-on-the-Main, and all the larger 
citiea 

The Gustavus Adolphus Union was institated for 
the extension of Protestantism without regal'd to sec- 
tarian differences. Deriving its name from the illus- 
trious Swedish champion of Protestantism, who died on 
the victorious plain of Lutzen, its constant object has 
been to continue what he began. Its principal scene 
of labor has been among the dispersed Protestants who 
are living iu abject poverty and wretchedness through- 
out Roman Catholic countries. The Union seeks them 
out, brings them to the light, and supplies their necessi- 
ties. Then it bands them into a congregation, and, 
whenever the laws permit, supplies them with the gos- 
pel and religious literature. It goes into every open 
door, contributing the renewal of religious vitality both 
by forming new churches and strengthening feeble ones. 
For a time it was seriously impeded by the participa- 
tion of radical Rationalists ; but they having been judi- 
ciously sifted out, it has since pursued a steady career 
of usefulness. 

Prelate Zimmermann became superintendent in 1849, 
since which time its receipts have increased and its 
field of operation widened. Its twenty-second session 
was held in 1865, in Dresden, Saxony. The receipts of 
the previous year amounted to one hundred and ninety- 
five thousand thalers, which were expended for the re- 
lief of seven hundred and twenty-three churches or com- 
munities. One of the late reports shows that of thei 
societies benefited by its agency, one was in Portugal, 
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two in Italy, one in Algiers, four in tlie United States, 
four in Switzerland, sixteen in France, thirty-four in 
Poland, fifty-six in Hungary, one hundred and nine in 
the upper provinces of Austria, and the remainder in 
the other Grerman states. 

These enterprises do not interfere with each other. 
Every one has its own path of duty and its individual 
attractions. But the amount of good effected, not only 
hy those we have mentioned, but by others which are 
every year taking form, is of incalculable influence upon 
indifference and Rationalism. Their ministry is beauti- 
fol in the extreme, for they are restoring what has been 
nearly destroyed. One ni^ht, while John Huss was 
awaiting martyrdom m the dungeon at Constance, he 
dreamed that he had painted pictures of Christ around 
the walls of his little Bethlehem oratory in Prague. 
By and by he saw them all erased by the violent hands 
of the angry pope and his bishops. While in great dis- 
tress at his Ol fortune, he dreamed again. But this time 
there entered a large number of accomplished artists, 
who restored all the pictures to more than their origmal 
beauty. Then there came a gi’eat concourse of people, 
who, having surrounded the painters, cried out : “ Now 
let the popes and bishops come ; they shall never efeoe 
them more ! ” 

The German church is now using its artist-hand in 
reproducing the long-erased images of beauty and faith. 
Every believer within her own fold and throughout 
Ohri^ndom should unite in the solemn protest that 
no blight color shall be erased again. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

HOLLAOT: THEOLOG-T AOT> RELIGIOUS' EROM THE STOOD 
OF DORT TO THE OOHMEHCEMENT OF THE PRESENT 
CEimJRY. 

The ODly country whose national existence and in- 
dependence are due to the Reformation is Holland. 
To be the first to break the triumphant power of the 
Spanish army would have been glory enough for any 
ordinary ambition, but no sooner was her independence 
declared than she gave signs of great commercial and 
intellectual activity. Her Hudsons navigated every 
sea and planted the Dutch flag on shores not then 
traced on any map of the world ; her manufacturers 
supplied all markets with the fruit of their labor and 
ingenuity ; her soldiers were a match for any European 
force ; her De Ruyters and Van Tromps knew how to 
contend with the Blakes of England ; her William of 
Orange, whom she gave to her British neighbor, made 
as good a ruler as ever lived in Whitehall ; her scien- 
tific men founded the systems which have continued in 
use to the present time ; her philosophers revolutionized 
the thinking of the civilized world; her universities 
were the seat of the most thorough humanistic re- 
searches of the age ; her painters founded new schools 
of art, and vied with the Italian masters ; her theolo- 
gians gave rise to controversies which brought all 
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clnrrclies and tieir champions wdtliin the scene of con- 
flict ; and her pnlpit orators acquired a eelehrity which, 
in spite of the inflexibility of the language, was second 
only to that enjoyed by the most renowned preachers 
of IVance and Great Britain. 

After Holland had fallen a victim to her political 
partisanship, she gradually disappeared from public 
observation. Her greatness in the past would have 
been well nigh forgotten if Prescott and Motley had 
not recalled it. But the judgment of the world con- 
earning her, in her present state, is not more flattering 
than that of the author of Sudibrae, who, in addition 
to venting his spleen against the people, employs his 
wit upon the irrational land, calling it, 

“ A. coTmtry that draws fifty feet of water, , 

In wMch men live as in the hold of nature ; 

And when the sea does in npon them break, 

And drowns a province, does but spring a leak.” 


But while the political status of Holland has been 
inferior and unobserved during the last century and a 
half, her important theological and religious career, — 
covering a much longer period than that, — is a theme 
of deep interest to every student of the history of the 
ehtrreh. 

Rationalism arose in Holland by means of some 
agendes similar to those which had produced it in 
Germany. The previous disputes and barren ministra- 
tions of the clergy made the soil ready for any theologi- 
cal error that might urge its claims with force. But 
the repuldve technicalities of Germany were not equally 
prevalent in Holland, and scholasticism refused to 
affiliate with the Reformed much longer than with the 
Lutheran church. 
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But wten tlie synod of Dort, wMcli held its sessions 
in 1618-1619, pronounced those dogmas by which the 
Arminians were excluded from the Dutch church, it 
established a standard of orthodoxy. In proportion as 
the synod gained the favor of the people, the Bible 
came into use, but more to serve the cause of polemics 
than of edification. Hugo Grotius, Erasmus, and 
other exegetical writers who had manifested inde- 
pendence in their interpretation of the Scriptures, were 
regarded with great suspicion and distrust. The door 
for the entrance of scholasticism was thrown wide open. 
To use the language of a writer of that day, “ The doc- 
trines were cut after the fashions of Peter Lombard, 
Thomas Aquinas, and Scotus ; while the power of the 
word of God was denied, and the language of Babel 
was heard in the streets of Jerusalem.” Theologians 
made an idle display of learning. Imaginary distinc- 
tions, definitions, and divisions became the food of the 
youth in schools of every grade, and of the congrega- 
tions in all the churches. The books which have come 
down to us from that period are weapons against 
Atheism, Deism, Socinianism, and every other heresy 
that had arisen during the history of Christianity. 
Whether light was created on the first day ; whether it 
was an attribute or a substance ; whether Adam, after 
the formation of Eve, was a rib the worse ; whether 
the knowledge of the unconverted may be called spirit- 
ual knowledge ; — ^these were some of the topics of la- 
bored sermons. It was announced as a most gratifying 
result of accurate research that the soul of a boy was 
created forty days after conception, while that of a girl 
required eighty. 

There were exceptions to the general sterility of the 
pulpit and lecture-room. Altmg, professor at Groningen, 
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enjoyed tlie sobriquet of “Biblical Theologian,” because 
he made the Scriptures, and not scholasticism, the basis 
of his inquiries. Students from foreign lands flocked to 
his auditorium, and received the leaven of his earnest 
and reverent spirit. Yet his candidates were distrusted, 
and he had great trouble in defending himself against 
repeated charges of heresy. 

But another important feature of the prevalent 
theology was the conniption of ethics. The doctrines 
of grace, of which the church of Holland had always 
been the defender, left no room for an ethical system. 
What the unconverted man does is nothing but sin ; 
all are equally guilty ; and all that we have of good is 
from God. If we be disposed to ask, “ Does not this 
view make men careless and impious?” the answer 
comes back from the Catechism, “ No ; for it is unpoa. 
sible that those who are planted in Christ should be 
without the fruits of gratitude.” This opinion had a 
strong tendency to isolate theologj' still more than 
scholasticism had done, from all practical interests. 
“ What shall we do ? ” was an idle question, for, as a 
matter of coiu^, man could do nothing. But “ what 
must I be?” was the aU-important and searching in- 
quiry. Thus ethics glided into radical casuistry, and, 
in this form, became united with the scholastic theology. 

The homiletic literature of that day indicates the 
unification very clearly. Besides being a tirade against 
schismatics of all classes, the discourse was often a discus- 
sion of grammatical principles, accompanied with a de- 
scription of the spiritual condition of every hearer. 
After the singing of the hymn in the middle of its de- 
livery, the people adjusted themselves to hear the appli- 
cation in which their cases were to be stated There was 
Hrat, an enumeration of “heretical sinners,” divided into 
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numerous groups ; second^ tlie “ uncouveited,” separated 
into many subdivisions ; and thivd,^ the many flocks of 
Christians. It was in this part of the sermon that the 
casuistry of the preacher had full play, and he who 
could subdivide his congregation in such a way that 
eveiy auditor could not mistake his own proper position, 
received great honor from his brethren. The hearer 
waited until he “ heard his name called,” after which he 
might sink back again to his dreams. Even to this day, 
on leaving a Dutch church, it is a common question 
among the separating members to inquire of each other» 
“ Have you heard the dominie eaU your name ? ” They 
mean by this, “ Have you heard the pastor so describe 
people that you could not mistake the class to which 
you belong ? ” 

We have now stated the two sources from which 
many of the troubles and defections of the Church 
of Holland have sprung. On the one hand was 
dogmatism, with its endless distinctions, begotten and 
fostered by Scholasticism. On the other, practical 
mysticism, cherished into strength by a disgusting sys- 
tem of casuistic ethics. The reaction against those prev- 
alent errors was Rationalism. They were the domes- 
tic fountains of that species of error. 

But there were men who, when they saw the evils 
their venerated Church was suffering, threw themselves 
into the breach, and contended for her deliverance. 

Cocceius, the celebrated opponent of Scholasticism, 
was bom in Bremen, in 1603. He studied all branches 
of theology ; but having been instructed in Hebrew by 
a learned Rabbi of Hamburg, he applied himself espe- 
cially to the Scripture languages. In 1629 he visited 
the Dutch University of Franeker, and wrote tracts on 
the Talmud, with ex'racts therefrom in German. He 
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also composed Greek verses •witli great ability. Re- 
turning the same year to Bremen, he there became Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Philology. In 1636 he iras called to 
Franeker, to take the Hebrew first, and afterward the 
Greek chair. Still later he taught theologv. His ese- 
getical works, being far in advance of any which had 
appeared at that time, acquired great renown for 
their author. In 1649 he was invited by the Curators 
of the University of Leyden to take charge of the de- 
partment of theology in that seat of learning. His 
long-<3herished antipathy to Scholasticism was weU 
known, but he pursued his course in quiet until 1658, 
when he was daringly assailed. 

Having developed his opinion that the Sabbath had 
not been instituted in Paradise, but in the desert, and 
was not therefore binding upon Christians, Gocceius 
was buffeted by a host of writings, in which he was 
charged with every imaginable species of skepticism. 
The literature of the Oocceian conti’oversy abounds 
in as violent and harsh expressions as have disgraced 
theological history at any time. Yet Cocceins was not 
without ardent disciples and friends, who knew as well 
how to give as to receive severe thrusts. As an illus- 
tration of the method of the discussion, we mention 
the title of a book written in favor of Gocceius: 
“ Satan’s Defense of himself, on being questioned why he 
had instigated some persons to distort and vilify the or- 
thodox, wdse, and edifying "Writings of the Blessed 
Professor Gocceius, &c., &€.” In this work Satan, on 
being questioned whom he fears most, replies that “ no 
one has done more harm to the power of darkness than 
Cocceins, — not even Calvin.” 

The States of Holland wrote to the Synod not to 
discuss the Sabbatarian question, and to forbid the com- 
22 
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batants from further controversy. There were other 
charges brought against Cocceius, however, one of 
which was his distinction between agitaig dfiaqricov and 
nccQtGiQ dfUiQTiav^ by which he held that the former 
was a complete pardon, .but the latter incomplete, and 
only in force under the old dispensation. He placed 
the whole system of theology under the figure of a 
covenant. There were two covenants, one of works, 
and the other of grace. The latter had a threefold 
economy : before the law ; after the law ; and under the 
G-ospeL The institutions under the first economy were 
symbolical of the second ; and these again of the third. 
Everything was a shadow of some higher and future 
good. Forgiveness was no exception to the rule. That 
of the Old Testament was jtdqketg preparing the way 
for the complete dtpiaig of the New. 

There was one point of agreement between Cocceius 
and Des Cartes: their common aim of emancipation 
from Scholasticism. But the former strove by revela- 
tion, the latter by philosophy to secure the result. 
It has been charged that Des Cartes influenced Cocceius, 
since the school of that philosopher was growing into 
power at the very period of the Cocceian tendencies. 
But the charge is groundless. Des Cartes stood on the 
ground of reason alone, while Cocceius planted himself 
upon the Scriptures. Thus there was a woidd-wide dif- 
ference between the two men at the very starting-point 
of their systems ; a difference which becomes more ap- 
parent at every additional step in the study of their 
sentiments. 

If Xlocceius was opposed when he aiTayed the Bible 
against Scholasticism, Descartes might be expected to 
meet with increased resistance when he used only the 
weapon of philosophy. “ Aristotle,” said the theologi 
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cal world of Holland, “ was a heathen, it is tme, bnt 
then he afterwards became soundly converted to Catho- 
licism. In due time he was transformed into a most ex- 
emplary Protestant. Yet this Des Cartes is a down- 
right Jesuit, and a very demon let loose from the in- 
fernal world. His whole system commences with doubt 
and is pervaded by it. How dangerous then to our or- 
thodoxy is the attack of this Catholic Arminian ! If 
his assumption concerning skepticism be correct our 
whole theology becomes overturned ; for then the elect 
would have ground for doubting their own salvation, 
which would be opposed to the infallible doctrine of 
the final perseverance of the saints. And to crown the 
scene of this Des Cartes’ audacity, he holds that the 
earth and not the sun turns round, which, as good 
father Brakel says, ‘is a sure sign that the man’s head 
is turned.’ ” 

Yoetins was the leader of the forces against the pre- 
tentious philosophy. A book, issued anonymously by a 
friend of Spinoza, applying a little more logic to the 
Cartesian idea of substance, caused him to obtain addi- 
tional ground. For the new school which he was com- 
bating already rested under the imputation of Crypto- 
Atheism. The hand of the government interfered, and 
Carterianism appeared to be extinguished. But it had 
its secret admirers, especially in the academies of North- 
ern France, where its adherents occupied almost every 
chair of instruction. Its last representative was Buard 
Andala, 1701, at whose death Newton and Leibnitz 
came into power. 

The place aligned to reason by Cocceius led his foes 
to accuse him of Cartesianism. He made the intellect 
the inteip>reter of Scripture in this sense; that, since 
the words of the Bible are capable of many mean- 
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ings, reason must decide which are proper and which 
improper, and not be forgetful to derive as much 
thought as possible from the sacred text ; “ for,” said he, 
“the Scripture is so rich that an able expositor will 
bring more than one sense but of it.” He aimed to find 
Christ and his church in each biblical book ; but he in- 
terpreted every statement as allegorical, typical or pro- 
phetical. Eeason as applied by him, became a light to 
expose many sides of truth which had never been per- 
ceived by the reigning dogmatism. The result of his 
labors was the overthrow, in many minds, of philosoph. 
ical Scholasticism, but the enthroning of biblical Scho- 
lasticism in its stead. His allegorical method of expo- 
sition led his followers into gross aberrations. 

The Coeceians and Voetians were now the two great 
tbeological parties which attracted to their standards 
nearly every man of promise or note throughout Holland. 
The former were the Progressives, the latter the Conserv- 
atives. The Coeceians favored the entrance of new 
ideas, and effected the junction of philosopby and the- 
ology. The Yoetians professed to desire a reform, but 
their conduct was not in harmony with their avowal. 
While they agreed with their antagonists in calling the 
Bible the fountain of light and truth, they held that 
the fathers of Dort and the Reformers had digested its 
contents and explained its meaning in most excellent 
summaries, and that “it was for us to light our candles 
at those great lights of the church.” They were very 
properly called “ Traditionarians,” a name of which 
they were proud. One of their writers said, “We 
have caught up the last voices and words of our ances- 
tors, those Fathers of whom we are now glad to call 
ourselves the echo.”^ 


* Owennsters. 
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The Coeoftians stndied tlie original text, and took 
leave to differ often from the authority of the trans- 
lators. Their opponents attached great value to the 
translation, and sometimes called it ‘‘inspired.” The 
former delayed not to appropriate the fimits of the latest 
researches in science and criticism, in certain eases lay- 
ing aside fi’agments of the text in favor of the sugges- 
tions of the most recent editions of Cocceius. To the 
Voetians this conduct tvas not much better than 
atheism. They hurled all the curses and plagues 
of the Bible against every one tvho -whispered that 
there could be a mistake in the transcription of a 
word or even of a Hebrew vowel-point. The Coc- 
ceian brought all his questions into the pulpit, where 
he preached them in a manner more adapted to 
addle the heads of his hearers than to edify their 
hearts. Hebrew grammars were published for the 
laity. Even women, — among whom was Anna Maria 
Schurmann, the adherent and friend of Voetius, — 
were able to read the Bible in the orisinal tonsrues. 
Hor did they hesitate to take part in the angry disputes 
of theologians. The Coceeians ran -wild with their 
principles of fanciful inteipretation. Every prophecy 
was, in their \iew, a treasury of allegorical facts yet to 
come to pa^, and to be heartily endorsed. The Voe- 
tians prided themselves on their literalism, and named 
Hugo Grotius as their master. Yet they held that 
they never could swallow his abominable Arminianism. 

The history of hermeneutics in all times shows that 
there is but one step from the literal to the aUegoricai 
So with the Voetians. They indicated a disposition to 
yield, and at length became more fanciful and allegorical 
than their adversaries had been. They sought the in- 
terior sense of the -text, but would be limited by no 
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roles. They spiritualized the entire contents of the 
Bihle. He who could draw most profit and instruction 
from a word was the best teacher, for a scribe must 
bring forth from his “ heart ” both new things and old. 
Not reason, nor logic, but experience and feeling must 
explain every word of God. The Bible literally be- 
came all things to all men. The “ inner light ” was its 
great interpreter. Many people despised scientific 
students of the truths of revelation, calling them “slaves 
of the letter,” — ^a term which, singularly enough, is still 
in common use among the uneducated members of the 
church of Holland. The Bible, taken in its real charac- 
ter, was banished and an aitifieial volume placed in its 
stead. Practical mysticism was now fairly inaugurated. 
Even conventicles spread throughout the country, and 
ignorant men who knew how “ to speak to the hearts of 
the people ” were infinitely preferred to any educated 
minister. 

The strife ran very higL "While there was an 
assimilation of the Voetians to the Cocceians in the 
application of the allegorical principle of interpretation, 
there was a moral retrogression of the latter which 
greatly reduced their strength. This arose from the 
defective views of Cocceius on the sanctity of the Sab- 
bath. His disciples carried his unfortunate opinion far 
enough to gain the favor of the worldly and immoral 
classes. The freest customs and gayest fashions were 
imported from Prance, and Cocceian ministers made it 
then.’ boast that they designed to keep up with the 
times. More spiritual adherents became disaffected by 
the growing impiety. Koehnan, a layman, and Loden- 
steyn, a clergyman, gave the alarm that the kingdom 
of Christ had become secularized and corrupt. The 
latter would not baptize the children of unbelievers nor 
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told any communion with them. De Lahadie, formerly 
a Jesuit but afterward a French minister, blew the 
clarion of reform. The watchword on all sides was, 
“ Separate ye my people.” Nothing but the stringency 
of his rules and the counter-efforts of the government 
prevented the pious masses from joining the reformer. 
Mystical sects, influenced by Jacob Boehme and 
Spinoza, appeared here and there. Chiliastic ideas 
spread abroad in proportion as men despaired of the 
speedy regeneration of the church through natural in- 
strumentalities. All was commotion and disruption^ 
and, for a time, everything seemed to be on the dovm- 
ward course to ruin. 

But the imminence of the danger brought a speedy 
and violent reaction. The persecution of the French Hu 
guenots drove them across the boundary line. The Dutch 
true to their traditional hospitalitv', received them 
with open arms. The guests returned their welcome 
by diffusing new spiritual life through the hospitable 
country. The Cocceians laid off their worldly habits. 
Days of fasting and prayer were appointed by the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities, while an increasing love 
for the church, as bequeathed by the fathers, was over- 
spreading the land. The attachment to what was old 
and time-hpnored became a glowing enthusiasm. Sharp 
distinctions between parties disappeared. Men who 
had formerly been violently arrayed against each other 
now expressed a disposition to unite in one common 
effort to restore the church to her former purity. 
Brokel, Imytegeld, Groenewegen, Lampe, and Vitringa, 
representing different and opposing forces, united in a 
harmonious effort to reform the heritage of Christ. 
Their labors were fruitful, for the people greatly hon- 
ored them and earnestly followed their good advice. 
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The theological candidate had previonsly been asked 
tTVo questions, ■which had an important bearing upon 
his subsequent life. One -was, “ Do you fear God ? ” 
The other "was, “ To "what party do you belong ? ” The 
latter inquiry "was no'w abolished. In erery university 
the long-prevalent partisanship subsided. But under 
the improved state of religion, a Voetian was invariably 
placed in the chair of dogmatic theology, a Cocceian in 
that of exegesis, and a follower of Lampe in charge of 
practical theology. The pulpits were likewise supplied 
■with an equal number of ministers from the ruling 
parties. 

After 1738 the religious progress of the chur’ch of 
Holland became more tardy. Attention to spiritual 
life decreased, while more care was bestowed upon the 
improvement of theological training. The department 
recei-ring greatest favor was the linguistic study of the 
sacred text. Professor Schultens was the first to apply 
himself to the Hebrew cognate languages, especially to 
the Arabic. The critical works of Mill and of Bengel 
found their way, in 1707 and 1734, into the Dutch 
universities. John Alberti, inaugurated professor at 
Leyden in 1740, made the Arabic his special branch, 
and in five years’ time that study became so popular 
that Valkenaer found it necessary to warn young men 
against yielding too freely to its frscinationa The 
direction of theological taste to another department of 
inquiry increased the indifference to party distinctions. 
Henceforth the terms Voetian and Cocceian became 
more -anfrequent and unimportant. 

The theological tendency toward the study of the 
languages of the Bible had the single xmfortunate result 
of increasing that puerile literalism which had appeared 
in only sporadic forms during several preceding cen- 
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tmies. It vras the element antagonistic to the allegori- 
cal and spiritual inteipretation of the text. 

Peter Abrest, the Dutch Emesti, taught in Gron- 
ingen in 1773. His work on Sacred Criikism aa tlie 
heat Safeguard of Theology, showed the value he at- 
tached to a thorough grammatical and historical study 
of the Scriptxnes. His la]>ors were in harmony with 
the long-standing literal interpretation of the text, 
though he would elucidate scientifically what had pre- 
viously been treated mystically. Even before the 
Eeformation, the Dutch theologians were preeminently 
textual in their habits of study, and in subsequent 
times, they built up their systematic and polemical 
theology by the stress laid upon the “ words ” of the 
inspired volume. 

27owhei*e was the proverb “ Every heretic has his 
letter ” ^ so common and yet so true as in Holland. 
The old quartos we have received from the seventeenth 
and former half of the eighteenth centmies will ever 
remain marvels of literalism ffone mad. Thev were 

O w 

gotten up like a geometry, with theorems and proposi- 
tions, followed by a lengthy array of texts transcribed 
without one word of comment. Ihe sermons published 
at that time were divided and subdivided, their appear- 
ance being similar to a page of a dictionary. They 
were interlarded with Latin, Greek, and Hebrew letters 
and figures of various sizes, all being literal quotations 
from the Bible, and proving nothing except that the 
preacher had made free use of his Concordance. The 
consequence of so much textual citation in books and 
sermons was the increased popularity of theology. 

The systematic works of the seventeenth century 
were fa.Tni1iar to the masses. What was said of the 


* “ Jedere Setter heeft zyn Letter.” 
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theological disputes of the third century, that takers’ 
and shoemakers’ stops reechoed the words ^Tmnoousian' 
and ‘ homoiousian ’ might he applied to the period of 
which we speak. Even now, there exists in Holland 
a remarkably popular acq^uaintance with theology, 
“ I have seen,” says a clergyman, “ fishermen who could 
pass examination for licentiate’s orders at one of your 
American schools, and beat the best of the candidates 
in the handy use of texts and definitions.” ^ The de- 
scendants of the Dutch settlers in the United States 
are stOl familiar with Brokel; while if you ask any 
Hollander what he thinks of John a Marck’s Marrow 
of JDimnity^ he will probably indicate very soon that 
he has committed nearly the whole of it to memory. 
Francken’s Kernd of Divinity is equally well-known 
to the masses, for he belonged to the Voetian party. 
He was eminently practical and ascetical. He was not 
without a vein of mysticism, as may be inferred by the 
title of one of his works : “ Dkmiest Request of the 
Bridegroom Jesus Christ to the Church of Laodicea to 
cdebrate the Royal Marriage Feast with Him” 

During the entire period, dating back to the Synod 
of Dort, there was an undercurrent of Kationalism, 
which, though sometimes daring to make its appear- 
ance, observed in general the strictest secrecy, Carte- 
sianism made it bolder for a time, and in painty strug- 
gles it ventured to take sides. But the keen eye which 
the church ever turned toward heresy made it timid. 
Yet it was a power which was only waiting for a strong 


^ Extract from a letter of Eev. P. J, Hoedemaker, dated September, 
1864. The correspondence of this accomplished scholar, who has been some 
time in connection with the University of Utrecht and in intimate relations 
with the best minds of Holland, has been invaluable to us in the prepara- 
ton of the Chapters on Dutch Theology. 
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ally in order to make open \rar upon the institutions 
■which the heroes of Holland had "wrested from Philip 
IL of Spain. 

Balthazer Bekker, “ a man •who feared neither man 
nor de'ril,” -was the first Rationalist in the Dutch 
chxirch. He was a disciple of Des Cartes, and an ardent 
lover of natural science, particularly of astronomy. He 
published a work on Comets, in which he combated the 
old notions, prevalent among his countrymen, that a 
comet was always the precursor of heresies and all 
manner of e\'ils, and that it should be made the occasion 
for a general call to prayer and fasting. Bayle, of Rot- 
terdam, a reputed atheist, harmonized ■with Bekker. 
Bekker separated betw'een the sphere of reason and 
that of religion. "Whenever they meet each other it 
should be as friends and co-workers. Religion has 
greater dignity, but that gives it no right to disregard 
the authority of reason. When the Scriptures speak 
in an unnatural way of natural things, it is high 
time for the operation of reasoru This idea led to 
the accommodation-theory, which, applied to the doc- 
trine of spirits in his book, The World Bewitched 
( 1691 ), resulted in Bekkers escommunication. His 
Cartesianism, which had taught him to distinguish so 
rigidly between the two “substances,” matter and 
spirit, as to deny all action of the one upon the other, 
led him to assert that spirits, whether good or bad, 
have no influence upon the bodies of men. The Jews 
ascribed all esertion of power to angels, through whom 
God worked mediately. Jesus adapted himself to these 
ideas of his times. 

Bekker loved to trace all spirit-stories to some 
plausible origin, and then to hold them up to the ridi- 
cule of the masses. To give substantid proof of his 
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dis1:)elief in all spiritual influence, lie passed many 
nights iu graveyards, on wMeh occasions he manifested 
a sacrilegious hardihood, which, besides making him 
the wonder of his time, could only be accounted for by 
supposing that he kept up secret correspondence with 
the devil “ For,” reasoned the Dutch theologians, “ is 
not all this one of Satan’s tricks to make us believe that 
he does not exist, so that he may capture us unawares?” 
On account of Bekker’s acknowledged merit, the gov- 
vemment took his part, and at his death, paid his salaiy 
to his family. Voltaire said of him : “ He was a very 
good man, a great enemy of the devil and of an eternal 
hell ... I am persuaded that if there ever existed 
a devil, and he had read Bekker’s World Bewitched, 
he would never have forgiven the author for having so 
prodigiously insulted him.” In the library at Utrecht 
there are ten quarto volumes containing reviews of this 
book, in which Bekker’s personal appearance, said to 
have been very unprepossessing, receives a goodly por- 
tion of the censure. His body was believed by his 
contemporaries to be a most excellent portrait of the 
devil himself. 

Professor Roell, of Praneker University, started from 
the Cocceian principle of freedom of thought. In his 
inaugural address, he announced it as his opinion, that 
Scriptures cannot be interpreted in any safe way except 
by the dictates of reason ; that reason is the grand in- 
strument by which we arrive at a knowledge of all 
truth; and that it is the great authority for, the deter- 
naination of aU theoretical and practical religion. This 
author is best known to theologians by his ideas on the 
sonship of Christ. He held that Christ could not be 
a son, for then there would be a time when he came 
into being from nonentity. The term “ son ” could not 
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signify unity of essence mth the Father. “ Brother ” 
would he a more correct word. The only sense in 
which Christ could he son was as the divine amhas- 
sador. These assumptions brought upon Roell the 
charge that he was a Sociniau and an Arminian, His 
principal opponent was Titringa. 

Rationalistic tendencies increased in hoth numher 
and force in proportion as the church decreased in the 
zeal which it had possessed at the close of the Cocccian 
and Voetian controversy hy virtue of the immigration 
of the exiled Huguenots of France. 

Van Os, of ZwoUe, attacked the accepted covenantal 
theory, and the doctrine of immediate imputation. The 
latter was a mere scholastic opinion, not accepted among 
the doctrines of the church, hut yet maintained hy the 
people as a requisite of orthodoxy. Having gone thus 
far, Van Os proceeded to deny a form of infralapsarian- 
ifim, which was termed “justification from eternity.” 
Many prominent hut bigoted minds, having long enter- 
tained these ultra ideas he was endeavoring to refute, 
and some having gone so far as to attempt their intro- 
duction into a revised edition of the confession of faith, 
Van Os was censured for heresy. But he took the first 
opportunity to preach the Protestant doctrine that 
every one had the right to test the church-creed hy the 
word of God. In the opinion of the people this course 
amounted to a total renunciation of the creed, and he 
was accordingly dismissed. Another dispute, which 
created attention and attracted the suspicion of the 
watehftil church, was on toleration. All who dared to 
defend even the word, were stigmatized as unpardonable 
heretics, for Voltaire had just written in its favor. 
Pastor De Cock placed himself in danger of excommuni- 
cation because he was so rash as to advocate it He 
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was only rescued by tbe interference of the government, 
and by luckily publishing that he distinguished be- 
tween Christian and ecclesiastical toleration. 

There were controversies concerning minor points 
of doctrine, but amid them all, it was very perceptible 
that there was a well-organized disposition to break 
through the stringent rules of order, and escape from 
the control of the vigilant guardians of the church. 
But whoever departed a hau*’s breadth from the doc- 
trinal system laid down in the confession of faith was 
charged with skepticism. Van der Marck’s employ- 
ment of a single term cost him his professorship. But 
he was afterwards restored, and died in 1800. Kleman 
wrote a book, in 17'74, on the Oomnsction hetwem Grace 
and Duty, in which he held that the right use of those 
intellectual and ^iritual gifts which God has imparted 
to us is the condition of his further blessings. He was 
compelled to retract his heresy. Ten Broek, of Rot- 
terdam, considered only the death of Christ expiatory, 
while his colleagues wished the same to be said of every 
act of his life. Because that rash theologian ventured 
to use the word “ world,” in John iii. 16, in its broadest 
sense i n stead of circumscribing it to “ the world of the 
elect,” he had the choice either to recant or give up 
his office. The government interfered and saved him. 

But while all these influences were at work in the 
church of Holland, a still stronger current was setting 
in from England. The impolitic ecclesiastical rigor be- 
came an enemy to truth, and contributed powerfully to 
the development of Rationalism. Hever have church 
and state presented a more complete contrast. The 
government of Holland was the most liberal in the 
world, but the ecclesiastical authorities have not been 
sxupassed in bigotry during the whole history of Ifrot- 
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estantism. Holland was tie refuge and home of tie 
exile of every land who could succeed in planting his 
feet upon her dyke-shores. But the church of that 
country was so illiberal that the use of a term in any 
other than the accepted sense was a sufScient ground 
of excommunication. 

The intimate relations in which Holland stood to 
England by the accession of William and Mary to the 
British throne afforded an opportunity for the import- 
ation of English Deism. Nowhere on the Continent 
was that system of skepticism so extensively propagated 
as among the Dutch. The Deists took particular pains 
to visit Holland, and were never prouder than when 
told that their works were read by their j&iends across 
the North Sea. On the other hand, Holland supplied 
England with the best editions of the classics then 
published in Europe, some of which are stiU unsur- 
passed specimens of typography. 

The works of Hobbes appeared in Amsterdam in 
1668, his Be Give haviog been issued as early as 1647. 
Locke’s Bristle on Toleration was translated into Dutch 
in 1689, while his Essay on the Human Understanding 
was rendered not only into that language, but also into 
the French. Collins and Chubb were read scarcely less 
by the Hollander than by the Englishman. Locke 
^nt seven years in Holland, and Toland studied two 
years in Leyden, Shaftesbury resided among the 
Dutch during the year 1691, and made a second visit 
in 1699. The adversaries of the Deists enjoyed the 
same privilege, and did not hesitate to improve it. 
Burnet became a great favorite in Holland. Lardner, 
who spent three years there, was well known to the 
reading drcles, for his works were translated into their 
tongue. Lyttleton, Clarke, Sherlock, and Bentley re- 
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ceived no less favor. Leland enjoyed a cordial intro- 
duction by the pen of Professor Bonnet, while Tillotson 
had his readers and adnairers among even the boatmen 
in the sluggish canals of Leyden, Rotterdam, and Am- 
sterdam. But the Deists of England gained more favor 
in Holland than their opponents were able to acquire. 
The former were bold, while the latter were timid and 
compromising. Consequently a brood of domestic 
Deists sprang up, who borrowed all their capital from 
their English fathers. Patot, a follower of Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury, referred to Christ by asking, “ What 
do we trouble ourselves about the words of a car- 
penter ? ” He wrote his Fahle of the Bees, to ridicule 
the doctrines of the atonement and resurrection. 

But as English Deism was reinforced by the atheism 
of France before the invasion of Germany by either, so 
did the same copartnership take place in reference to 
Holland. 

The works of the French skeptics were as copiously 
distributed in Holland as at home. Many of them were 
issued by Dutch publishing houses. Des Sandes pub. 
lished his RefledAons on Great Mm, in Amsterdam ; 
Toussaint’s Morals gained the honor of more than one 
edition in the same city ; and De Prades, who had been 
condemned by the Sorbonne on account of the thesis 
by which he tried to gain his baccalaureate, published 
his jD(fmse in Amsterdam in 1753. It was in this 
work that he compared the miracles of Jesus to those 
of JEsculapius. Hase says that it was in Holland, and 
not in London, that the Syst^nie de la Nalnire first came 
to light. Rousseau’s Bm/de, which had been burned by 
the sheriffs in France, had the largest liberty afforded 
it beyond the northern frontier. The Dutch would not 
be sated with Volney until they had published and 
read three editions of his works. 
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Voltaire "W'as very popular throughout the country. 
A nuniher of periodicals arose, having the avowed 
object of disseminating the views of himself and his 
friends wherever the Dutch language was spokem La 
Mettrie, djiven from France, here found a home. Vol- 
taire barely escaped the Bastille by fleeing thither, 
though when he left the land which had given him 
shelter, he bade it the gracefiil farewell : A*lieu canals, 
ducks, and common people! I have seen nothing 
among you that is worth a fig! ” But Voltaire had 
cause to cherish no very pleasant feelings toward Hol- 
land. Her great men had received him coldly. His 
excessive vanity was never so deeply wounded as by 
the sober Dutchmen. Desiring to make the acquaint- 
ance of Boerhaave, the most celebrated physician in 
Europe, he called upon him, stating that he “ wished 
to see him.” Instead of becoming rapturous at the 
Frenchman’s compliment, the plain old Leyden bmgher 
coolly replied : “ Oh, sit as long as you please, sir, and 
look at me^ but excuse me if I go on with my writing.” 
On offering one of his philosophical books to Professor 
Gravesande, the latter returned it to Voltaire in a few 
days with only this comment : “ You are a poet, sir ; 
a very good poet, indeed ! ” 

Lhe chief disaster resulting from the French skep- 
tical writings was not so much the skeptical indoctrina- 
tion of the people as the general diffusion of a light and 
frivolous indifference to all religion. Through the in- 
fluence of France the Dutch became enslaved to vicious 
customs, taste, modes of thought, and conversation. 
The etiquette of the Parisians was domesticated among 
their northern imitators. The works published in 
Holland were mere reproductions from the French, and 
many of them were written in that language. The 
23 
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simplicity, trutMolness, and attacliment to old forms, 
wHcIl had. so long existed, gave place to a general spirit 
of innovation. The reverential and determined spirit 
that had enabled their forefathers to gain their inde- 
pendence was no longer apparent in the children. Lib- 
eral to a fatilt, Holland was now paying the penalty of 
her excessive hospitality. Sensuality and supei'ficial 
epicureanism were at once the taste and the destruction 
of many of the young minds of the country. 

When the people of Holland began to awaken to 
their condition, they were seized with a spirit akin to 
despair. The coldness of the church amid all the at- 
tempts to destroy the basis of her faith appeared as the 
chin of death. When the learned societies offered a 
prize in 1804 for the best work on The Cause and Cure 
of Rdigious Apathy, they could not find one to crown 
with their medal. Holland, finding herself unable to 
keep pace with the quick step of French recklessness 
and irreligion, bethought herself of finding refuge in 
Gallic politics. “ Our people,” says Bronsveld, “ then 
became a second-hand on the great dial of the French 
nation.” Old men are now living who have not forgot- 
ten those days when aU distinctions vanished, when 
the only name heard was “burgher,” and when the 
skeptical and daring favorites of the people obtain- 
ed seats in the national assembly. Eeligion was 
driven from the elementary schools and also from the 
universities. The chairs of philosophy and theology 
were xmited, for it was enjoined that no doctrine 
should be taught in future but natural theology and 
ethics. The Sabbath was abolished. 

Then came Napoleon Bonaparte. He presented his 
plea, was received with open arms, and returned his 
thanks by draining the country of its treasures. It was 
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only TrlieDL tie people felt the physical sting of his wars, 
and saw the indescribable moral dearth pervading their 
country, that they resolved to go back to the old paths 
and ’the good way, and to abandon all deference to 
French examples. On the occasion of the great jubilee 
of 1863, which commemorated deliverance from the 
yoke of France, there was heard throughout Holland 
but one note of joy : “ Thanks be unto the Lord who 
hath delivered the nation from the ruin which it had 
prepared for itself and into which infidelity had 
thrust it ! ” 



OHAPTEE XV. 


EOLTAKD OOETINITED: THE OTIW THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS, 
AHH THE GREAT OOHTEOVERSY HOW PENEIHG BETWEEH 
ORTHODOXY AHD RATIOHALISM. 

The commencement of the new era in the religion 
and politics of Europe was the restoration of peace after 
the battle of Waterloo. Wherever the French bayonet 
had won territory to the sceptre of Xapoleon, it opened 
a new and unobstructed sway for the propagation of 
the skepticism taught by the followers of Voltaire. But 
the same blow that repulsed the armies of France 
produced an equally disastrous effect upon her infidelity. 
Al sincere desire began to animate many persons living 
n the subjugated countries that, with the restoration of 
heir nationality, there should also be the return of the 
3ure faith of their fathers. 

Holland had passed through nineteen years of hu- 
niliating subjugation, and she did not possess religious vi- 
tality enough to take full advantage of the rare oppor- 
;unity presented by the peace of 1814. The people 
}urned from France to Germany, and thought they found 
'elief in theEationalism of Semler and Paulus. 

Orthodoxy was inactive. The Mennonites had be- 
come so mystical that they rather aided than arrested 
the incoming error. All the Socinian elements gained 
strength. The discipline of the church was exercised 
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with such laxity that immorality was unrehnked. The 
Constitution of 1816, hj* its reunion of church and 
state, threw a great weight in the balance with Ration- 
alism. William of Orange wielded a power over the 
church which he dared not exercise upon any other 
corporation. The Synods and Classes were driven back 
to forms, and allowed almost no freedom. Then came 
the notorious Pastoral Declaration, established by the 
Synod of the Hague in 1S16, which no longer required 
of candidates for the ministry an unqualified sub- 
scription to the ancient Confessions. Their adherence 
to them was to be “ in so far as ” these formulai’ies of 
faith agree with the word of God, not “ because ” they 
thus agree. That little change — quatmm substituted 
for quia — cast off all I’estrictions from the future 
preaching of the Dutch clergy. The orthodox preach- 
ers became very indignant at the of&cial measure, and 
a bitter theological controversy arose. 

Previous to this outbreak, a rupture had occurred 
upon the introduction of the new hymns, ordered by 
the Synod of North Holland in lt96. When presented 
for approval in 180T, they were violently rejected by 
the orthodox, who held that the version of Psalms 
which they had been singing many years was all that 
was needed Besides, there was a perceptible Eational- 
Bm in many of the new hymns. They were foreign to 
the Dutch heart. Such a one as 

" Yonder will I praise the Friend, 

Who here has shown me truth,” 

was not likely to elicit a respon.se from those who de- 
sired an improved reli^ous spirit To fill up the cup of 
their misfortunes, the use of the hymns was made ob- 
ligatory. But they hoped that when the Prince of 
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Orange came 'back, lie would restore the venerated 
Psalms. Yet on his return he not only issued an official 
recognition of the new Hymn-Book, but expressed his 
warm approval of it. The congregation had no choice 
left but to refuse to sing altogether, or to use but one 
and the same hymn from one Sabbath to another. 

The Eevival aed the Secession. There was an un- 
der-current of deep religious feeling among the masses 
which was unsupported by theological education. The 
lectures in the universities were similar to those delivered 
by the old school of German Supematuralists. The prev- 
alent orthodoxy was moderate and equivocal at best. 
Not much hope of awakening could be derived fi*om it. 
The Bible was held to be the supreme authority ; the 
historical character of its accounts was confessed ; and 
the infallibility of its communications was maintained. 
Miracles, and prophetical and apostolical inspiration were 
accepted. But there was a neglect of the nature of 
this authority, together with a manifest indifference 
to the paramount value of all the great doctrinal pos- 
sessions of the church. There was no scientific defense 
of the pillars of faith, and no attempt to discuss the true 
ground of miracles, and their inherent accordance with 
divine laws. Christian philosophy was totally ignored. 
Such natural theology as had been produced by the 
school of Leibnitz and Wolf, and more recently improved 
by the moral arguments of Kant, was the chief object of 
study, and had been made obligatory since the restora- 
tion of the Dutch universities in 1816. There was a 
general compromise between revelation and the old 
philosophy.*^ Supematuralism was stagnant, and gave 
no promise of future progress. 

^ D. Ohantepie de la Saiissaye. Lok Crwe EeligUuse en JSbUande^ 
Souoerdrs et pp. 24r-29. 
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"While the church of Holland "was in this deplorable 
condition, God raised up a few men to be the instru- 
ments of new life. They were endowed with great tal- 
ents, moral heroism, and a steady purpose to elevate 
every department of ecclesiastical organization. The 
Holy Spirit accompanied their labors. The leaders of 
the group were Bilderd 3 -k, Da Cceta, Dr. Capadose, 
and subsequently Groen Van Prinsterer. 

The first stood at the head of the modern school of 
Dutch poetry, and was one of the greatest poets ever 
produced by Holland. His conceptions were vivid, his 
style impassioned, his diction unequaled by anj' of his 
predecessors, and his moral life irreproachable. Having 
a conservative mind, he opposed each indication of rev- 
olution with every weapon at command. He was pro- 
foundly learned in the classics, history, and jurispru- 
dence. Apart from all his efforts for the religious 
awakening of the people, he was the representative of 
the old Holland nationality. An ardent despiser of 
the French spirit, imparted by the fetal principles of 
1789, he was equally opposed to the Kationalism of Ger- 
many. He believed that if new life were kindled in 
the Dutch heart, it could not be derived from without, 
but by a return to the pure teachings of the fathers of 
the Reformation in Holland. 

Da Costa and Dr. Capadose were Jews. The 
former looked upon the condition of the country from 
the Israelitish standpoint developed in his Israd and 
the Nations. He believed in the millennium, and saw in 
it the divine cheerfulness of history, and the relief from 
surrounding evils. He is well described by one of his 
countrymen as “the Israelite who raised himself above 
the church of the Gentiles; the Israelite who testifies 
against this church; the Israelite who announces the 
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glory of this chnrch.” He "was a popular and spirited 
poet, excelling even his friend Bilderdyk in the lyrical 
chai’acter of his verses. He hated Rationalism in every 
form, and resisted whatever would interpose any am 
thority between the conscience of man and the word of 
God. His Israelitish view made him reject the second- 
ary authority of the confessions of faith, and did not 
permit him to attribute anything more than a relative 
value to the church of the Gentiles, “ the church before 
fhe millennium.” 

Groen Van Prinsterer appeared at a time when the- 
revival had taken definite shape, but he attached himself 
to its interests and contributed more than any one else to 
its development. He is one of those decided characters 
who are mentioned by fi'iends and enemies with great 
animation. Studiously rejecting the individuality taught 
him by the school of Vinet, and reticent of his personal 
opinions, he has incurred the animadversions of some of 
his warmest admirers. Being a man of continual litera- 
ry and political activity, he has taken part in all the im- 
portant movements of his times. He is the Guizot of 
Holland. Though banished for a time from his seat in 
the States General by the Catholics, Revolutionists, and 
Rationalists, he did not intermit his labors to lead back 
the masses to evangelical piety. His powerful influ- 
ence has been in favor of home missions and similar 
agencies. He has comprehended the revival, in aU its 
scope, more clearly than any one else. He says of it 
that “it was neither Oalvinistic, nor Lutheran, nor 
Mennonite, but Christian. It did not raise for its stand- 
ard the orthodoxy of Dort, but the flag of the Reforma- 
tion, the word of God. And though it found the doc- 
trine of salvation admirably expressed in our symbolical 
books, appreciated a rule of education so conformable 
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to tte Holy Scriptnres, and opposed the doctiines of 
the church and the duty of her ministers to the usurpa- 
tions of Rationalism, it never thought of accepting and 
imposing the absurd and literal j-oke of formularies 
■with an absurd and puerile ansiety. A spirit of Chris- 
tian fraternity predominated over the old desires.’’ 

The direct associated result of the revival was the 
Reunion of Christian Friends. It was presided over by 
Groen V an Prinsterer, and held semi-annual sessions in 
Amsterdam from 1845 to 1854. Its monthly journal, 
The JTnion^ or Ohrietiun Vetoes, was conducted by 
Pastor Heldring, a warm-hearted man who has made 
himself illustrious in the annals of beneficence by his 
labors for home missions, by his foundation of an asylum 
for little neglected ^rls, and by similar charitable works. 

Other pastoral associations sprang up in consequence 
of the new life, but some of them failed in a few years be- 
cause of the want of a common symbol of faith. Groen 
Van Prinsterer hailed with joy every indication of Chris- 
tian unity. He hoped that by this unity the church 
might be built up in its holy faith. From 1850 to 1855 
he edited Netherlander, a political and ecclesiastical 
review. It was in this periodical that he eulogized the 
revivals of other countries, and ranked the leaders of 
them among the greatest ornaments of history. The 
labors of the French and Swiss theologians, MM. Bost, 
Malan, Merle d’Aubigne, Ganssen, Grandpierre, and 
Monod find in him a most appreciative admirer.^ 

* Da Costa, in liis biography of Bilderdyk, ennmerates other partici- 
pants in the revival in the Dutch Church ; among whom were the two 
brothers Van Hogendorp, IS'icolaas Carbaaaus, J. T. Bodel, ^sTyenhuis, 
Bmgmans, Elout, Ran Yan Gameren, Baron Yan Wassanaer, Willem do 
dereq, the poet, and author of a work on the JnJlueMe of 8out7h«rn LiUror* 
ture on that of Holland; Yan der Kemp, author of an admirable Biogra* 
fhy of Maurice of Hassau ; and Koenen, author of an historical work on 
the Eefuaeee in Hollands 
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The movement inangurated by Bilderdyk, Da Costa, 
and Capadose led to an important secession from the 
Chnrch of Holland. There were men who saw the ne- 
cessity of revival on a large scale, but in their zeal for 
Confessionalism, they went far ahead of their leaders. 
Their cry was, “ Let us leave Babel, and build up a new 
Church.” De Cock and Scholte were the first to sound 
the note of secession. They were joined by such men 
as Brummelkamp, Yan Eeeh, Gezelle, and Yan Yelsen. 
This party rallied around the old Calvinistic symbols, 
and De Cock stood in their van. As early as 1829, 
when he became preacher in the little village of Ulrum, 
he distinguished himself for his zealous ministry. People 
came from a distance of eighteen miles to hear his sermons. 
He soon indoctrinated them so thoroughly that they 
would no longer permit their children to be baptized 
by “ unbelievers.” This brought him immediately into 
conflict with the rules of the Church. Two pamphlets 
appeared against him, which he answered in his Dqfeme 
of the True R^ornied Doctrine^ and of the Tt'ue Re- 
formed or^ ^ Sheejpcot of Christ attacked by two 
Wdves. Another pamphlet appeared with his appro- 
val, in which the new hymns were called “ Siren's 
SongsP The result was that he was suspended, and in 
1835 excommunicated. In the same year he published 
his curious book, entitled “The so-called Evangelical 
Hymns, the Eyeball of the misguided and deceived 
Multitude in the Synodical-Beformed Church : Yes, of 
some Children of God, in their blindness, and while they 
have become drunk by the wine of their whoredom, 
tested, weighed, and found wanting: Yes, opposed to 
all our forms and doctrines, and the word of God ; by 
H. De Cock, under the Cross because of Christ.” 

The expulsion of De Cock attracted many new 
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friends to his standard. At the close of 1834 a Separ 
ration Act was demised at TJlrum, bv which all his adhe- 
rents dissolved connection with the Church. Ther were 
said to number eighty thousand, but it is probable that 
the estimate was an exaggeration. By request of the 
Synod, the Separatists were prosecuted by the govern- 
ment, who used as a pretext an article in the CodeXapo- 
Uon, which forbade the assembly of more than twenty 
persons for worship without the consent of the civil 
authorities. They were defended by many lawyers of 
the school of Bilderdyk. Forem(»t of the number was 
Groen Yan Prinsterer. “ the conscience of the Legislative 
‘Assembly, the right arm of religion in the State, and 
the defender of the principle of religion in the school.” 
They were. assailed by mobs who called them the “iXew 
Lights.” 

The schism was not a success. What promised to 
be a great and honorable Church, like the Free Church 
of Scotland, with which it now stands connected, car- 
ried with it much of the prejudice and bigotry of the 
land, it did not identify itself with scientific progress, 
and paid little regard to education. Any man of piety 
and utterance could become a preacher in one of its pul- 
pits. It has at present a Seminary at Kampen, with a 
small faculty of three professors. Its course of study 
will compare favorably with that of any institution in 
the United States. The young men of talent, who now 
grow up in its fold, are prejudiced against its ultraism, 
and stand ready at any moment to unite with some new 
movement which will combine the piety of their fathers 
and the scientific demands of the present day. 'ihe 
radical defects of its initial steps were narrow-mind- 
edness and fanaticism. The Separatists utterly ignored 
the elements of good in the mother-church. They 
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could Lave done infinitely better service by casting all 
tbeir influence witL Bilderdyk and Lis followers in tLe 
CLurcL, instead of arraying tLemselves against it, and 
becoming an enemy from witLout. Some of the lead- 
ers Lave organized colonies, wLicL greatly weakened 
tLe power and prestige of those who remained at Lome. 
TLe emigrants came to America and settled, for the 
most pai-t, in the Western States. 

The Geosestgest School. Each of the two tenden- 
cies prevalent in the Church of Holland Lad its decided 
defects. While one was zealous for theological training, 
it was nevertheless cold, indifferent and Nationalistic. 
While the other was burning with religious fervor and a 
practical evangelism, it was deficient in culture, scientific 
grasp, and a capacity to meet the wants of the time. 
There was a call for a third party, which would unite 
the best features of the two other's, and develop them 
into a new prc^essive power. Hence arose the Gronin- 
gen SchooL Its immediate origin was the attempt of 
Professor Van Heusde to modernize Platonism and 
adapt it to the nineteenth century. Hofetede de Groot, 
Parean, and Muurling have been its leaders. Its organ 
is the periodical entitled. Truth in Love. 

The characteristic of this school is, that there is 
in human nature a divine element which needs develop- 
ment in order to enable humanity to reach its destina- 
tion. This destination is conformity to God. All re- 
ligions have aimed and worked at the same problem, 
but Christianity has solved it in the highest and purest 
manner. Still, there is only a difference in degree 
between that and other religions. This is the germ 
of what the Groningens call the “ Evangelical Catholic 
Theology.” Conformity to God, they say, has been 
reached in Jesus Christ; but Plato, Zoroaster, and Con- 
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facins strove to attain to it. They failed because 
their task was too exeat for the means at command. 
Grod has fulfilled the desire of man, whom he had 
prepared for salvation by sending perfection emlKxlied 
in Christ We may not attach ourselves to any system 
or effort as absolutely true or good, nor condemn any 
as utterly false. All knowledge and arts are related 
to religion. They refine man and aid him in his eman- 
cipation fi'om whatever is sinful and sensual. 

The correspondence of ideas between Hufstede de 
Groot and Parean was so intimate that they published 
a joint work on dogmatic theology, w'hieh contains a 
complete exposition of the principles of the Groningen 
School. Jesus Chi-ist constitutes the centre of reli- 
gion. In him we see what is God, what is man, the 
relations of one to the other, and how we can be so de- 
livered from sin and its power as to become God’s 
children by faith and love. In Christ’s death we find 
love even for sinners, and learn tbat suffering is not an 
evil. In his glorification we perceive the aims and re- 
sults of suffering. In him is the Theanthropos, not 
God arid man, but God in man. There is but one 
nature in Christ, the divine-buman, Jesus being the 
focal point of the interests of man, we must know, 
what he is outside of us, objectively ; second^ how he 
appears within ns, subjectively. To know Chiist we 
need the exegetical study of that preparation of man 
for Christ, which is furnished by the Old Testament. 
The Kew Testament is the fulfillment. The latter con- 
tains the sayings of Jesus and the conclusions of the 
Apostles, The writers of the Scriptures were not infal- 
lible, though they did not often err. Revelation is con- 
tinued in the history of the church, which is the third 
principle of development. Augustine stood higher and 
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went farther than Panl, Luther than Augustine. If our 
development he partial and imperfect we must go hack 
and begin anew. 

The Groningen School is distinguished for its ethical 
system. How does Christ live in us? This is the 
question it proposes to answer. There is a distinction 
between the nature of man, which is divine, and his 
condition, which is sinful Sin is the point where man, 
misusing his liberty, surrenders himself to his sensuous 
nature, which is not sinful in itself. God educates man 
by Jesus Christ in three ways ; first, by revelation of 
truth ; seooTid, by manifestation of love ; third, by edu- 
cation of the church. The high aim of the Church ig 
to lead man to a consciousness of the unity of his origin 
and destiny, and to bring aU to a knowledge and love 
of Christ, and of God in Christ. Christ was educated 
before his life on earth for the work designed for him, 
and he established the church by leaving his glory and 
leading a life fuU of love and truth. His death was the 
highest manifestation of his love and truth, for by it he 
showed God to man, and man to himself. His resurrec- 
tion makes our hope of eternal life a certainty. 

In the Groningen system there is no place for the 
doctrine of the Trinity. The influence of the sacra- 
ments is merely external, while Calvinism and the 
“ blood-theology,” axe subjects of abhorrence. It would 
be unjust to place the Groningens beside the German 
Rationalists, though the influence of both has been 
similar. The former class, hke the latter, have one fatal 
defect ; they consider sin a mere inconvenience. They 
hold that man needs a Teacher but not a Redeemer, 
since all sinners will be eventually holy and happy. 
The Groningen tendency, as related to Dutch theol- 
ogy, is simil a r to that applied by Channing to the 
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oriilodoxy of the American clmrcL Human nature 
is declared worthy of our attention and development. 
True hximanity is pure piety. God can be foimd 
everywhere, even in the heart of man. The phDosophi- 
cal theology of Schleiermacher has stamped the Gron- 
ingen system with its own signet. They both proceed 
from the same starting-point, — ^not reason, but the heart. 
Theirs is the religion of feeling. 

The Groningens have done important service to the 
Dutch church. Their elevation of ethici to a proper 
position in theological instruction has been a national 
boon, while their unwavering zeal for the education of 
the masses and of children will always remain a monu- 
ment to their honor. While they were the first to 
establish Sunday Schools in Holland, they have ^ven a 
new impulse to missions. They defend religion against 
skepticism, and picture the latter in all its deformity. 

But the Groningen system has almost totally failed 
of its object. It did not unite the zeal of the fathers 
with the science of the present day. Though opposed 
to Rationalism, it is more negative than positive, and 
is less distinguished for its doctrines than for its ab- 
sence of them. It claims that the Church neither pos- 
sesses nor needs doctrines. Therefore, it destroys the 
line of demarcation between the various confessions and 
that confessional Latitudinarianism, which is the direct 
offspring of the destructive principles of the Rational- 
ism and liberalism of the eighteenth century. 

The School of Lexdes. In no theological system 
had any satisfaction been afforded to the joint feeling 
of attachment to the old confessions and of a desire to 
develop them in conformity with the requirements of the 
age. Many rejected the Groningen school because it 
depreciated the formularies of the chturch, and did not 
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kno-w tow to value tteir scope or to elaborate ttem 
for immediate useMness. The Leyden sctool jGQled 
tte vacancy. Taking its origin in a disposition to 
estutlist a connection between tte faitt of tte Re- 
formers and our own, its aim tas been to unite tte old 
traditions witt tte new opinions. 

Tte fatter and expounder of tte Sctool of Leyden 
is Professor Sctolten, formerly of Praneker, but now 
of Leyden. He is well known as the author of tis- 
torico<‘ritical’ introductions, and of a Histoty of JPJii- 
loaqphj, tut his reputation tas been acquired mainly by 
his Doctfiim of tJie Rformed Ohureh, a work of great 
clearness, profound erudition, and romantic interest. 
As the reader peruses its fascinating pages he is bound 
by a spell which he cannot easily break. Tte remark 
of Dugald Stewart, on reading Edwards On the WiU, 
occurs to him witt peculiar appositeness, “ There is a 
fallacy somewhere, but tte devil only can find it.” 

There is, according to Sctolten, a distiaction be- 
tween tte principles and dogmas of a Church, Tte 
former are the norm and touch-stone of the latter. Tte 
Reformers were not always logical in their reasonings, 
and have left an unfinished task for the present 
day. Man arrives at a knowledge of the truth by 
tte Holy Scriptures, but they must not be under- 
stood as containing tte only revelation from God; 
He also reveals himself to the world through tte 
hearts of all believers. Tte Bible is tte source of the 
original religion. There is a difference between tte 
Scriptures and tte word of God. The latter is what 
God reveals in the human spirit concerning his will 
and himself The writing down of tte communication 
is purely human ; therefore, the Bible cannot be called 
a revelation. M's know, by the testimony of the 
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Sj'irit, tliat God’s word in tie Scriptures is truti. But 
Scriptural authority must not be accepted , — a liberty 
which would apply to a Jewish but not to a Chiis. 
tian age. Jesus and the apo.rtles did not compel men 
to accept truth by a proclamation of authority, but by 
an irresistible moral power. Even in times when the 
liberty and individuality of faith have been lost in the 
Church, there were men who did not answer the ques- 
tion, “ Why do you believe ? ” by saying, “ Because the 
Church has spoken ; ” but by appealing to their interior 
consciousness. 

Historical criticism must be called in, Scholten fur- 
ther holds, to prove the certainty of the facts of revela- 
tion. But the truth of the Christian religion cannot be 
established on this plan. With Rousseau, Lessing, and 
others, he opposes any attempt to make the best his- 
torical grounds the basis of a reli^ous conviction. The 
truth of Scripture is testified by human nature itself 
which, educated by Christianity, recognizes freely and 
personally the truth of the gospeh The natural faculty 
that performs this high office is reason, not feeling. 
Scripture is the touchstone of the Christianity of a con- 
viction, but not of its truth. The Reformers very proper- 
ly distinguished between a first and secondary authority, 
and allowed themselves complete liberty in their search 
after the origin of the books of Scriptura This was 
not a dangerous experiment, for he who has once come 
to know Christianity as the highest form of religion, 
can never fall into a negative criticism. If the religious 
contents of the Bible find their justification in the in- 
terior consciousness of man, then the question arises, 
“ Can human reason attain to the snpersensual, or is it 
lunited to the sensuous experience ? ” The organ of all- 
natural knowledge of God is reason ; while its fountain 
24 
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is the physical, iatellecroal, and moral -world. The 
first Adam did not possess that knowledge of God 
which was thoronghly enjoyed by the second. But 
can m.^Ti attain to the knowledge of God while in a 
sinful condition, and while the light of his reason is 
darkened ? Assuredly he may, for sin does not belong 
to the essence, but to the condition of man. The Re- 
formed theologians bruit on the acknowledgment that 
Religion has her seat in the being of man, and sees in 
the Christian the expression of the reasonable religion. 
The material principle of the Reformed church is the 
doctrine of God’s sovereignty and free graca The 
weakness of the Reformation lay in its inconsistency, 
for it substituted the authority of the letter for that 
of the Church. 

Scholten’s abhorrence of authority has led him to a 
denial of miracles. From this point of view he can 
freely join hands with the Rationalists. In his latest 
work^ the Gosfpel of JoTin^ he takes occasion to retract 
the favorable opinions formerly expressed concerning 
that portion of the Xew Testament. He has been fear- 
lessly assailed by Oosterzee, La Saussaye, Da Costa, 
and other leading theologians. Unfortunately, he ex- 
erts more ihfluence over the young theologians of Hol- 
land than any other Dutch theologian. He is ardently 
supported by Knenen, the exegete, his colleague at 
Leyden ; and by Rauenhofl^ the ecclesiastical historian. 
We close our estimate of Scholten with a word on his 
opinions of Christianity in general It is nmther super- 
human nor supernatural It is the highest point of the 
development of human nature itself and, in this sense, 
it is natural and human in the highest acceptation of 
those terms. It is the mission of science to put man in 
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a condition to compreliend tie divine volume presented 
1.y Christianity." 

The School of EirpmcAL-MoDERif Theology. The 
two leading representatives of this imjwrtant branch 
of contemporary Dutch theology are Opzoomer and 
Pierson. The former, a professor in the University of 
Utrecht, left the sphere of theological instruction for a 
time, and took a prominent part in political debates in 
order to combat the claims of the anti-revolutionary 
party. He exerted little influence during the first years 
of his professorship in Utrecht, but since his publica- 
tion of a manual of logic, The Itoad of Science, he has 
had a large share in founding the school with which he 
is now identified. In this work he maintains that ob- 
servation is the only means of arriving at certainty, and 
that everything which caimot be proved by experience 
is uncertain, and has no right within the domain of 
sdence. This is the central thought of his whole 
system. 

Pierson stands related to Opzoomer as Mansel does 
to Sir William Hamilton. The son of reli^ous parents, 
he was at first rigidly orthodox. He is now pastor of 
the Walloon Church at Rotterdam. His early writings 
were touchingly beautiful and attractive, for it was in 
them that he laid open his inner life. But in his later 
works he assxunes the air of the censor and scoffer. He 
was long the personal friend of La Saussaye, but, ow- 
ing to doctrinal diflferences, they have parted and now 
pursue different paths. He is an orator of the Amer- 
ican type. His opinions are elaborated in his twc 
works, The Origin of the Modem Tendency, and the 

^ An article by Sobolten on Modem MaierialUm and ite Cainet^ may be 
found in tbe Progress of Rdigious Thought in the Protestant Church of 
Prance* London; 1861, pp. 10-48. 
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Tenderwy and Life. la the latter treatise we learn not 
merely the personal views of Pierson, bnt the creed 
advocated by all the adherents of the empirical-modern 
theology. 

The New Theology, he holds, has an indisputable 
right to assume the epithet “ modem,” in distinction 
trom “liberal.” The latter term is borne by the Gron- 
ingen school, which always opposes the church-creed. 
The principle of reform has not been folly carried out by 
the Protestants. The Protestant builds his faith on the 
Bible, but on what does he build his faith in the Bible ? 
Is it not the testimony of the Holy Spirit ? He has 
this support only through the Bible. Certain liberal 
theologians, like the orthodox, are extremely illogical 
in their conclusions concerning the word of God. The 
former will not accept of verbal inspiration, yet they 
call the Bible a divine boot, which, fortunately, could 
be no better. Though they laugh at the story of Jonah 
and the whale, they accept every word of Christ, who 
quotes the story. They will not hear of present mirac- 
ulous interpositions of providence, but accept some of 
the miracles of the Bible. There are Catholic priests 
who are affability itself, while there are orthodox Prot- 
estants possessed of ultra views. In contrast with all 
these classes stand the heroes of the Modern Theology, 
who possess the “ passion for reality,” and are endowed 
with the new cosmology of Galileo. 

An true knowledge, argues Pierson, is self-knowl- 
edge. Beality comes to us in the impressions we re- 
ceive of it. I see, I hear ; and whether there is a reality 
outside corresponding to the impression, is a question 
never asked by a reasonable man. One who has a fever 
on a July day complains of cold. The bystanders deny 
his right to say it is cold. Now do they obtain their 
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right from a comparison of their impressions with some- 
thing objective 1 No. His knowledge is subjective in 
this sense ; that it arises from sources which are in him 
alone, while theirs is objective, because they compare 
their itnpressions. Error is not in the impression but 
in the explanation. Man has more than sensual im- 
pressions. We have a faculty which brings us into con- 
tact with a spiritual .world. The religious man is by 
necessity an anthropomorphist. He claims a personal 
God, a Father, a Redeemer, an Ideal We need a sharp 
analysis to see the reflections of the contents of our 
religious feeling. Our mind seeks a conception of God, 
the basis of which must be the idea of the Absolute, 
Infinite Being. The Scriptures must be criticised by 
our reason. The first three gospels, which tell us what 
Christ said and did, are not authority for us. Their 
writers are unknown, in the main, and by no means 
original But exact criticism may succeed in giving us 
a portrait of the Prophet of Galilee. He lived a life 
according to the spirit, and proclaimed a religion such 
as no one before or after him has been able to do. Is 
it not enough that he has glorified humanity, and made 
himself adored as king of humanity, even with a crown 
of thorns upon his brow? The hearts of men have 
been disclosed to him, and he has caused to well up 
therefrom streams of love, which none can turn aside. 
Is his name not glorious when we thiuk that the peni- 
tence of a Magdalene, and the sorrow of a Peter, are 
flowers which have permanently sprung up from earth 
only after that earth had been drenched by his blood 
and tears 1 But the Church has made a mythological 
character of Christ. It has contemned the real Jesus 
who stood in opposition to authority and tradition. In 
his name the Church has enthroned and glorified this 
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authority. It was not from a system but from a prin- 
ciple that lie expected tbe regeneration of man. We 
bare a safe revelation in the world about us. It is 
God’s work in and around ourselves. Explore it; 
study yourself and man ; but do it with suck a spirit 
and purpose as Christ possessed. 

As a specimen of Pierson’s style, we gire his portrait 
of a good preacher: “All elements are concentrated 
in him in such a way that men will, can, and must lis- 
ten, for attention is as much a state as love. You can- 
not command, but you may deserve it. Paint for hu- 
manity, w'hich, though despised by the formalists, 
terrified by the moralists, and condemned by the Phar- 
isees, is yet the image of him who spoke not of “Its 
guilt, but of its sickness and sorrow; not of a judgment- 
seat, but of the open arms of the Father ; not of damna- 
tion, but of regeneration. A Holland painter came from 
a foreign land, and painted a Dutch landscape. But 
everybody who saw it, said : ‘ He has been in Italy.’ 
So let it be said of every Christian minister, ‘ He has 
been in Galilee, it is the color of Jesus.’ ” 

The opinions entertained by the defenders of the 
Empirical-Modem Theology have few points of sym- 
pathy with evangelical Christianity. They stand 
above EationaHsm, but not opposed to it. The system 
attempts a purification-process of Christian faith. It 
does not break with tradition and doctrine, but claim- 
ing the privilege of using its own eyes, it rejects the 
authority of both. It does not admit a supernatural 
origin of the Scriptures, but looks with suspicion upon 
many of the accounts contained therein. Taught by the 
philosophy of experience that everything has a natural 
source, even in the world of mind, it finds no room for 
free wiU. It cherishes a high regard for the individual' 
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ity of man, and esteems it •wrong to let tlie particular 
be lost m the xmiversai It discards any system of 
morals wMcli does not do justice to this individuality. 
Its ethics are deterministic, hut not fatalistic. It holds 
that the mysteries of orthodoxy are mystifications 
which insult the thinking man. It claims that its 
doubts are not sinful, for it says : “ I have not doubted 
from a ■wish to doubt.” But it famishes nothing to 
take the place of that which it destroys by its negative 
criticism. This is its fatal weakness. With its prin- 
ciple, “ no authority,” it attacks the Bible, and finds it 
written neither by the supposed authors nor at the 
alleged dates. It destroys the sanctity of that which 
has become hallowed by our inner experience. It takes 
away Christ, in all his essential attributes, from the 
believer. 

The Ethioal-Ibehioaii School. We have thus flu: 
seen, in the present state of theology in Holland, 
few indications of the -vigorous progress of evangelical 
truth. But the Ethical-lrenical School, combining the 
principal orthodox minds, stands in manly and pros- 
perous opposition to all pairies which possess na- 
tionalistic afibiities. Chantepie de la Saussaye and 
Professor Yan Oosterzee are its leaders. These men 
differ on minor points, but, in general, they are harmoni- 
ous co-workers against skepticism in every form. They 
stand in the front rank of Dutch theologians, the former 
ha-ving no superior as a thinker, and the latter none as 
an orator. 

La Saussaye is not a popular writer. His style is 
compact and his arguments intricate. He is some- 
•times eloquent, however, and a close thinker takes 
pleasure in reading his pages. He does not like 
the term “ orthodoxy,” for he thinks it too loud a 
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profession. He ias teen charged with. Hegelian- 
ism because of some expressions in his Commentai'y 
on the SArms. But the allegation is false, for 
he only applauded Hegel and Schelling as thinkers, 
without giving any sanction to their opinions. His 
views are as yet but little knowm to the people, only 
a few being willing to study his weighty thoughts. 
He is thoroughly imbuing his congregation in Botter- 
dam with his own spirit, and has now many follow- 
ers, who are giving his ideas to the public in an attrac- 
tive form. In 1 851 he had a long and serious illness, 
after which he deemed it his duty to limit himself 
no longer to the functions of the pastoral office, but to 
raise his voice in ecclesiastical debates. In 1852 he 
took part in the formation of a society called “ Seriousness 
and Peace” and was associated with Beets and Doedes 
in the editorship of their organ bearing the same name. 
The principle of the new organization consisted in the 
prominence given to science and its service in theology, 
in opposition to the school of Bilderdyk. It held that 
the Scriptures are of divine authority; that they are 
properly expressed in the confessions of the Reformed 
church of Holland; and that science must be subsi- 
dized for their explanation.^ 

Soon after the appearance of Renan’s Life of Jesus^ 
the Dutch theologians were surprised by a pamphlet 
entitled History or Mommice, which, besides giving 
an admirable criticism on the new work, defined very 
clearly the points at issue, and lifted out of its poetic 
frame the picture deserving more serious study. The 
style was recognized as that of Professor Van Oosterzee. 
Like everything coming from his pen, it was easily read 
and as easily digested. It sounded the fdarm, and 
* La Crise Beligieme ea Eollcmde^ pp. 12-107. 
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warned the public mind against accepting Eenan’s ro- 
mance as history. A few sentences in Professor Van 
Oosterzee’s little work reveal his position in the present 
conflict with Rationalism. “ Modern Naturalism,’’ says 
he, “ can be conquered only by a Christian philosophic 
belief in revelation, and by a powerful development 

of modern supernaturalism To some, 

nothing is easier than to lay all supernaturalism under 
condemnation, especially when it is opposed only in that 
form in which it appeared against the worn-out Rational- 
ism of the past century, without attending to its further 
development, or taking the trouble to add to Renan’s 
critical anathema a clear and intelligible exposition of 
his own point of view. Renan’s of Jesus shows us 
what becomes of Christianity when we regal'd only the 
ethical-religious side of revelation, and not its supernat- 
ural character. You can hope for no victoi’y as long as 
you know none but a subjective ground of faith, and do 
not meet Satan, coming as an angel of light, with a per- 
spicuous and powerful, ‘ Thus it is Written.’ ” 

Professor Van Oosterzee was called four yeara ago 
to the chair of Scriptural Interpretation in the Univer- 
sity of Utrecht, now the centre of evangelical theology 
in Holland. He had been pastor of a church in Rot- 
terdam, and his new appointment, made at the instance 
of the Ring and his ministers, was a great triumph of 
the orthodox party. He had already distinguished him- 
self by his Life of Christ and Ohristdogy, in six vol- 
umes, and by his exegetical labors in connection with 
Lange’s JBible- WorTe. But the oration he delivered on 
his assumption of office in the University added largely 
to his reputation, and obliterated any doubt which may 
have existed concerning his firm attachment to the fdth 
of the fathers. Bearing the title. The Sheptvyism which. 
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is anoauyusly to he avoided hy the Theologians of owr Tay^ 
it discusses the character, origin, rights,' fruits, and rem- 
edy of the infidelity of the present time. The cardinal 
characteristic of this skepticism is, according to Professor 
Van Oosterzee, a denial of the great revelation of grace 
and truth in Jesus Christ, as the Son of Grod and of 
man, by ■whom salvation is made possible to us and 
to all the world. There are three fountains of the 
modern infidelity; a scholastic dogmatism, which has 
laid more stress on the formularies of the church than 
on the Gospel itself ; a -wild, revolutionary spirit in 
politics, not of native growth, but imported from abroad, 
which only satisfied itself by the overthrow of thrones, 
by the transgression of aU established limits, and by its 
declaration of the supreme rights of reason and will ; 
and a false philosophy, with its unholy brood of Empiri- 
cism, Idealism, Materialism, Rationalism, and Natural- 
ism. The skepticism of the present day asserts rights 
to which it has no claim whatever, for it holds that 
the so-called mysteries of Christianity have no di-vine 
basis, and that there can be nothing supernatural in rev- 
elation. Neither can the labors of the skeptics pro- 
duce substantial and permanent good in any department 
of theology. The only way to combat them is not by re- 
■viewing the opinions of departed thinkers and teachers, 
so much as by going directly back to the Bible itself, and 
looking at it with the aid of every new step in science. 
Such a weapon is a sound system. It may be termed 
the Moangdioal-BMiccd, histormdrphUosophicaly Ireni- 
ocdrpraoticcd theology. If it be developed, all the shafts 
of infidelity will fall harmless at its feet. 

Immediately after the appearance of Professor Van 

^ OraUo de 8c€pticim.o, Eodiemis Theologis Ocmte Vitando^ qnam habuit 
Joliaimes Jacobus Yaa Oosterzee Tbeologis Doctor : Koterodami. 1863. 
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Oosterzee’s reply to Renan, La Saussaye published his 
work entitled, How must Modern Naturalism he aA- 
tadhed? While he opposes Naturalism, he also takes ex- 
ception to the usual orthodox method of assailing it. 
In this work, together with other treatises by the same 
vigorous writer, we And the Ethical-Irenical theology 
stated and defended. 

The term Mhiccd is not, according to La Saussaye, 
the same as morale — ^for morality, conscience, duty, and 
virtue are terms which find their home in the Kantian 
philosophy, and are now appropriated by the Groning- 
en School, Htldcal has application to the receptivi- 
ties, — ^the inner wants, and states of the heart. It dif- 
fers from religion just as want differa from supply. 
The Christian knows that religious truth, life, and action, 
are not the fruits of his subjective state of feeling, but of 
revelation, and of the communication of God to his spirit. 
The ethical is the natural, and the rdigious is the su- 
pernatural state of the heart. The Ethical theologians 
differ from the Supernaturalists on the following psy- 
chological ground : the former believe that the super- 
natural is communicated with human nature, and is so 
inseparable from it that a denial of it is a rejection of 
all that is most human in man. The latter hold that the 
supernatural, since it is an essential part of religion, is 
not necessary merely to accredit revelation, but to es- 
tablish it. 

While La Saussaye agrees with Yan Oosterzee in ap- 
plication of the term ethical, he does not hold with him 
that the “ ITms it is written ” is an adequate reply to 
the Rationalist. Neither will his view of miracles har- 
monize with that of the professor, or with Yinet and 
I)e Pressens4, of whom he forcibly reminds us in many 
of his opinions. The supernaturalistic theory. La Sans- 
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saye contends, is incoiTect. The Church has paid too 
much attention to the exterior features of miracles, hut 
far too little to their ethical import, and to the connection 
between nature and spirit. Miracles can be defended 
only on the ground that the power to work them is still 
in the church over which Christ presides and to which 
he communicates his energy. The Naturalist who op- 
poses the present power of miracles can be convicted by 
an appeal to his own personality ; for he is not merely 
natfu/re^ but also supernatural, free, spiritual. He feels 
himself responsible ; he has a conscience. Kenan, in 
his picture of Christ and his apostles, places salvation 
on an eq^nality with deliverance from sickness, and 
makes it mere socialism. If we would rebuke the skep- 
ticism of the present day we must return to first princi- 
ples ; not to the doctrines, but to the facts on which 
they rest. Kevelation presupposes the ideas of God, 
law, responsibility, sin and judgment. We must recog- 
nize Israel’s law, though national in form, as written 
on the hearts of aU men. When you prove the ethical 
idea in religion you show at once its necessary factor. 
The life of the Church is a spiritual, supernatural, and 
therefore wonderful life. It is the great standing mir- 
acle which proves the truth of God. The first and all-im- 
portant thing to be done by us is not to fight the natural- 
ism outside of us, but that which is in us. Above all, 
let the church feel and show the power of tbe resurrec- 
tion. The true method of gaining “ the world” is by the 
awakening of the Church to a consciousness of those ele- 
ments of truth in her possession. The enemy we fight 
is not men but a spirit, — ^the spirit of negation, destruc- 
tion, and Satan. Let us believe in that Saviour who 
makes the soul at peace with God, reconciles man to the 
Infinite, and leads and encourages ua to attempt to ap- 
propriate by our thoughts the undeveloped in our souls. 
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Ou what then depends the future of the Church? 
We hear La Saussaye describe in eloquent words the 
conditions of her success: “I do not hesitate to declare,” 
he says, “ that the future of a nation depends on a revi- 
val, in the very bosom of the Protestant Church, of a 
profound and enlightened piety, of an alliance of faith 
with science, an alliance which constituted the strength 
of our illustrious wise men, and to which we ought to 
devote whatever gi-eatness there is yet left us. It is 
only by the payment of this price that the Netherland 
Church can reconquer that place which she once occupied 
among Christian people. But since she does not fill 
this position, since we are afraid of majestic science, and 
only employ our resources to treat of questions in de- 
tail, since the stream of our piety nins through a nar- 
row channel, and since science only moves in the direc- 
tion of a foolish liberalism, European Protestantism must 
suffer from the unhappy vacancy that is now left in the 
ranks of the Church of the Netherlands.”^ 

The Church of Holland is now passing through the 
most important crisis in its history since the Arminian 
controversy. The orthodox party is vigorous, and many 
strong men are attaching themselves to it. But their 
foes are vigilant and bold, and the result cannot yet be 
seen. The crisis is a necessity created by the evil ele- 
ments of the eighteenth centuiy. When the mineral was 
in a state of fusion in the bowels of the earth, it became 
mixed with foreign and gross elements. But we cannot 
now disengage the impure accessory by breaking the 
mass with a hammer. If it be put into the crucible just 
as it is, the elements will separate of themselves. The 
theology of Holland, like that of every other Protestant 
country, is now in the crucible. The heat is intense, 

^ La Orise Bdigieuse en EollaTide^ p. 200. 
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but the intensity guarantees tbe destruction of tBe 
dross whiclL has gathered about the truth. There are 
many good men in the Church who cannot see the con- 
nection and bearing of the gigantic efforts now making 
for the overthrow of faith in Holland. Looking upon 
them as abnormal, they become discouraged. Therefore 
they have cherished a warm attachment to the doctrine 
of the speedy coming of Christ. It is now a more com- 
mon expression than ever before in that country, “ Christ 
cometh ! ” 

Next to the philosophical and religious causes of the 
present momentous crisis, stands the absence of popu- 
lar thought and of Christian work. There had been 
a reliance on the symbols without proper meditation 
upon them, or a disposition to trace them back to 
their Biblical fountain. Men believed what their 
fathers had told them, or, as the French say, “ Par ceque 
tend h mmde h diswit ” The teachers of the young 
thought in the old routine. But the Rationalistic 
theologians are driving every Mend of the Church 
and every firm believer in Scripture to reason for him- 
seltj with the Bible for his basis ; and in no country is 
religion more rapidly christianizing science than in Hol- 
land. Young theologians preach more earnestly than 
their predecessors had done for a century. La Saus- 
saye is an illustration of how an iadividual is infiu- 
encing the tendency of the theological mind. He has 
never published a complete system, though his Mends 
are anxiously awaiting the appearance of his Psychol- 
ogy. It is the man himself who has done so much 
for emancipating the individual, and placing him upon 
the immovable truth of the Bible. 

Very recently the Church pf Holland has applied her- 
self to eamesl^ practical work. Her evangelizing efforts 
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will now compare favorably witb those of French Prot' 
estantism. In no country have the congregations been 
more attached to the clergy than in Hofiani But the 
intimacy has diminished the development of individual 
labor and responsibility. Everything was left to the 
pastor. Eehigion consisted in being preached to and 
edified. Prayer meetings, and humanitarian and evan- 
gelizing associations were unknown. But, of late, many 
Sunday Schools have been organized ; religious societies 
have been established; and missions have attracted 
profound attention. 

The first missionary society ever formed in Holland 
was the Moravian Mission to Zeist, in 1732. Sixty-five 
years elapsed before a second one came into being. 
Hot one was instituted firom 1797 to 1851. Since that 
date twelve foreign missionary organizations have been 
established, and the religious people of the country are 
devoting a large portion of their means and labor to 
their prosecution. So great is the popular interest in 
missions that an Evangelical National Missionary Fes- 
tival, held in the open air in July, 1864, attracted many 
from the surrounding country to take part in the exer- 
cises. It was a Christian Feast of Tabernacles. The 
assembly met in a large pine wood. Carriages, horses, 
and the rude vehicles of the peasantry lined aU the roads 
leading thither. The singing of the old Dutch Psalms 
could be heard at a great distance. The assembly, num- 
bering from ten to twelve thousand, gathered around 
the pulpits erected in various places, where returned 
missionaries and celebrated preachers from different 
cities were peaking on topics adapted to the occa- 
sion. The scene was deeply solemn, and highly calcu- 
lated to awaken and quicken the conscience of every 
hearer. 
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Two Home Missions are contributing important 
service to tie religious and ptysical improvement of tbe 
poor and neglected. One is tbe Society for National 
Oliristian Education, founded five years ago, and now 
under tbe presidency of tbat tireless CMstian states- 
man, Groen van Prinsterer, Its centre is tbe Hague, 
but it bas agents scattered tbrougbout tbe country to 
seek out any locality that may need a scbooL It bas 
normal schools in Kotterdam, Utrecht, Groningen, and 
Hymegeiu It is educating many thousands of children 
who would otherwise go through life without any reli- 
^ous instruction- The other Home Mission, the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of Christian Truth in Am- 
sterdam, is more local in its character. Though very 
young, it has founded sixteen Sunday Schools, attended 
by two thousand children; a Ohiistian lodging or 
boarding-house at the cheapest rate for homeless fe- 
males; a room where the members of the society can reg- 
ularly meet to attend Bible lectures, or to hear reports 
about home or foreign missions ; an infant school ; a 
drawing-school for boys; and knitting and sewing- 
schools for girls. A large popular religious library 
has been formed, which is constantly increased by the 
current useful literature. All of these institutions are 
imder careful Christian direction.^ 

The leaven of Christian faith is at work. The 
masses are beginning to feel its permeating and purify- 
ing power. La Saussaye has despondingly said that 
“ what the church of Holland is now wanting is faith 
in itself, in the genius which has distinguished it, in 
the mission which is confided to it, — ^faith in its futura” 
She must have faith in God before she can have faith 
in herself. The one leads to the other. God’s strength 

• ^ Christian Wor\ Sept. 1863, and July and August, 1864, 
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is never perfected except in weakness. It is from witk- 
ont that we receive new power. Tke disciples wko 
met in tie upper room of tke temple were visited by 
an energy to wMcIl tkey bad been total strangers. The 
Spirit came not from tlieir own hearts, but descended 
from heaven. Yet their hearts were immediately illu- 
minated, and they felt the force of the promise, “ Ye shall 
receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon 
you.” Real strength is not self-development alone, but 
reliance on that Love and Power which, now, as long 
ago, can save the burning bush from destruction. 


25 
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TOAlirCE : RA-TIONAUSM IN THE PROTESTANT CHURCH— 
THE CBmCAJj SCHOOL OP THEOLOQ-T. 

Some Frencl. clergymen, wlio "were sojouming in. 
Berlin, in 1842, asked Neander, “Wliat onglit to be done 
to arouse tbe Protestants of Prance to thiuking upon 
theological subjects?” “ Give yourselves no trouble on 
that score,” replied the professor ; “ Theology mil yet 
have its good day among you. Yon have in France 
the soil in which true theology loves to germinate and 
grow — mean Christian life. This has brought yon 
your great theologians of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and it is sure to do the same thing in the 
nineteenth.” The present century has not yet run 
two-thirds of its course, and yet the prophecy has been 
Kterally fulfilled. 

The spectacle presented to-day in France is highly in- 
teresting. The period of indifference has already termi- 
nated. The first step towairi new vitality has therefore 
been taken- French theology is displaying an anima- 
tion and seriousness which may well excite the notice of 
the whole civilized world. The great minds are bestow- 
ing upon sacred subjects an attention nowhere surpassed 
in vigor and acuteness. Important religious questions 
are taking their place beside political themes, and the 
ducle of theological readers and thinkers is constantly 
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enlarging. EacH class is deeply engaged in, tlie discus- 
sion of all tlie new phases of opinion. Every man 
chooses his party, cherishes his own convictions, and 
preaches them boldly. The traveler who may make 
only a brief stay in Paris will find the representatives 
of all the professions spending the whole evening in 
the criticism of the last books from the Liberal Party, 
and of the rejoinders of their orthodox opponents. 
Now, for the first time since the seventeenth century, 
a state of general religious inquiry and earnestness 
exists. It is not difficult to interpret this quickening 
of national thought on theological questions. It means 
that France will have no small share in the decision of 
the great points at issue between evangelical believers 
and their critical, destructive antagonists. 

A half century ago the Keformed and Lutheran 
churches were sunk in skeptical formalism. They were 
divided into two parties, neither of which possessed 
spirit enough to defend its position, or grace enough to 
ask Grod for his blessing. One adhered to the cold 
Supematuralism of the eighteenth century, the other to 
a system of philosophical Deism. The reduced state 
of piety was largely due to the oppression suffered at 
the hand of the state. The Kevocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, which deprived Protestants of both religious 
and civil liberty, occurred in October, 1685, and it was 
not. until 1808 that the law of the 18th Germinal once 
more recognized their rights, and placed Catholicism 
and Protestantism on an equal basis. The whole in- 
terval was marked by a stagnation of fearfol character. 
At the time of the Revocation, the Reformed church 
had eight hundred edifices and six hundred and forty 
pastors, but when the restoration occurred it had but 
one hundred and ninety churches and the same number 
of pastors. 
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The apostasy of the Protestants went to a feai'ful 
extent. Por example, at the very time of the infamous 
worship of the G-oddess of Eeason, a pastor and his 
elders canied their communion plate and the baptismal 
vessels to the mayor, to have them melted down for the 
nation. Improvement began about 1820. There were 
but three Protestant chapels in Paris, and the services 
were dull and unattractive. To the late Frederic 
Monod belongs the imperishable honor of commencing 
the renovation by means of his little Sunday school 
“ Never wiH the traces of his labors be effaced,” says 
M. de Pressense, “ for he it is to whom we owe the first 
furrows in the vast field which now we rejoice to see 
white unto the harvest.” A domestic evangelical spirit, 
embracing the most distant provinces, began to be ap- 
parent in the minktrations of the clergy and in the 
popular attendance at the services. 

A foreign agency also contributed to the awakening. 
In 1785 a Wesleyan mission was commenced in the 
Norman isle of Guernsey, and in the following year 
Adam Clarke was sent to Jersey. It was designed to 
make the Channel Islands the beginning of French mis- 
sions. Wesley predicted that they would be outposts 
for evangelizing efforts all over the Continent. In a 
short time Jean de Quetteville and John Angel went 
over into Normandy, and preached the gospel in many 
villages. Dr. Coke, the superintendent of the Meth- 
odist missions, went with the former preacher to Paris, 
where they organized a short-lived mission. But the 
labors of Mahy, who had been ordained by Coke, were 
very successful. Large niimbers came to his ministry, 
and many were converted through his instrumentality. 
When peace was declared after the battle of Waterloo, 
three men, Toase, Kobarts, and Fr fl.Tik1fl.Tid , sailed for 
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Normandy. In 181'r Charles Cook joined them. He 
went from town to town, stirring up the sluggish con- 
science of SVench Protestantism. He terminated his 
arduous toils in 1858, leaving "behind him a French 
branch of the Methodist diurch, which embraces one 
hundred and fifty-two houses of worship, one hundred 
m i n i sters, lay and clerical, and fifteen hundred members. 
Merle d’ Aubign4 has said of Dr. Cook that “ the work 
which John Wesley did in Great Britain Charles Cook 
has done, though on a smaller scale, on the Continent.” 
His death was lamented by all the leaders of French 
Protestantism. Professor G. De Felice, of Montauban, 
has affirmed that, of the instruments of the French 
awakening, “ Dr. Charles Cook was not the least in- 
fluential.” ^ 

The new religious interest arising from the native 
and imported influences was so fatal to the prevalent 
skepticism that Voltaire and his school have now but 
few adherents. Skeptics of France consider that type 
effete, and unworthy of their support. “ The present 
disciples of Voltaire,” says Pastor Fisch, “are compelled 
to deny his language if they would remain true to the 
^irit of their master. For, to deride Jesus Christ would 
maiufest an inexcusable want of respectability.” 

But infidelity has only changed its position. Des 
Cartes, the apostle of Eationalism in France, had taught 
that God was only a God-Idea, or human thought con- 
tinuing itself in divine thought and in infinity. He 
would make no greater admission than that God had 
put the world in motion. The principles of Des Cartes, 
clustering aroxmd this opinion, have never lost their 
hold upon the French mind, and are now influencing it 
to a remarkable degree. 

^Stevens, Eutory of Methodism^ YoL 2, pp. 381-839, 
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Cartesianism gained new power "by tlie agency of 
the Eclectic School, whose champions were E.oyer-Col- 
lard, Maine de Biran, Cousin, and Jou&oy. Their 
great achievement was the unification of the philosophi- 
cal sytems of Germany and Scotland. But the Eclectics 
are now in a state of dissolution. 

Positivism, as a subordinate system, is the work of 
Comte alone. This, too, is every year losing its hold 
upon the land of its birth. Its fundamental principle 
is, that in virtue of an inner law of development of the 
mind, the whole htiman race will gradually emancipate 
itself from all religion and metaphysics, and substitute 
for the worship of God that of love of humanity, or a 
mundane religion. The law of development consists in 
the psychological experience that aE the ideas and cog- 
nitions of the human mind have necessarily to pass 
through the three stages of theology, metaphysics, and 
positivism. It is only when it arrives at the stand- 
point of absolutely positive, or mathematically exact 
knowledge, that human thought attains its goal of per- 
fection. The religion of mankind is divided into three 
stages ; fetichism, polytheism, and monotheism. Its rep- 
resentatives are Judaism, Mohammedanism, and Chris- 
tianity. Catholicism is better suited than any other 
form of religion to the perfect development of human 
society. The Christian world is now in the transitory 
stage of metaphysics, which, by and by, wEl lead to the 
golden age of Positivism. This is the absolute religion, 
or the worship of humanity, which needs no God or 
revelation. 

WhEe Comte has so deeply impressed the think- 
ing circles of France that his opinions are still percep- 
tible in the doctrines of the Liberal Party, another, 
great agent has been operating upon the young, unedu- 
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cated, and laboring classes. We refer to the light 
French novel, or feuUleton literature. Such writers as 
Sue, George Sand, and Dumas, father and son, have 
published many volumes which were Issued in cheap 
style, and afterward scattered profusely over the land. 
These works have been extensively read, not only in 
France, but in all parts of the Continent, Great Britain, 
and the United States. A recent traveler has averred 
that he found many persons perusing them in the read- 
ing-rooms of Athens. But the public mind sometimes 
needs a path by which it can effect a transition from a 
skeptical to an evangelical condition. May it not be 
that, as far as France is concerned, the minds of the 
masses have, by this agency, been deflected to such an 
extent from the infidelity of Encyclopsedism that pop- 
ular evangelical literature will now find a readier en- 
trance than it could otherwise have effected? If a 
taste for reading be once created, it may be won, under 
judicious management and by the aid of God’s Spirit, to 
a purer cause than that which first excited it. The 
tendency of the works in question is indisputably 
pernicious, but, if we may think they will serve as a 
medium of passage for the French masses to the read- 
ing and adoption of the great truths of the Gospel, let 
us not be too slow to accept the consolation. 

Such are some of the agencies which have been op- 
erating upon the French mind. It now becomes neces- 
sary to take a survey of the present theological move- 
ments, and to show in what relations the nationalistic 
and evangelical thinkers stand to each other. 

The Critical School of Theology is beyond aU compar- 
ison the greatest foe of orthodoxy in France. The Eng- 
lish nationalists exhibit but little scholarly depth, having 
borrowed their principal' thoughts from Germany, The 
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Dutct are too speculative to be successful at present, 
and the Grermans have already grown -weary of their 
long -warfare. But the French School, claiming such 
writers as Scherer, Colani, Pecaut, E6ville, Reuss, Co- 
querel, and Renan, is not to be disregarded, nor are its 
arguments to be met -with indifference. It is, however, 
most gratifying to state that those ardent fidends of the 
Gospel who resist the attacks of this school manifest a 
zeal, learning, and skill, quite equal to their ill-armed op- 
ponents. 

By virtue of that principle of centralization which has 
long been in force in France, the Critical School of Theol- 
ogy makes Paris the chief seat of its influence. Availing 
itself of the advantage of the press, it now publishes 
an organ adapted to every class of readers.^ The mem 
bers of the Critical School are connected -with the Prot- 
estant Church, yet they claim to teach whatever -views 
they may see proper -to entertain. They profess deep 
attachment to the Church, and in their journals advise 
every one to unite himself with the fold of Christ. If 
the Reformed Church, in which the most of the Ration- 
alists are found, were not bound to the State by the 
Concordat and Budget it is probable that it would be 
divided. One branch would be the Reformed Church 
of France, founded in 1559, with a clearly determined 
creed, which none but a General Synod would have 
power to modify. The other would be the Church of 
the Future, which would proclaim the admission of no 
dogmas, no liturgy, and no discipline, and would give 

^ For thinMng circles, it issues the Ernie de ThSologie et de PTiilosophie 
ChrHienne^ founded fifteen years ago hy Scherer and Colani. It influences 
the general public by the daily political paper, Le Temps^ and the Eevue 
Chrma/nique. The Strasburg E&oue and Paris Lien^ are for the special 
benefit of Protestants in general ; while the Disciple de JesiLS GJi/rist and 
J^t^OhaHU are designed for children and uneducated persons. 
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power to every one to preach contradictory and nega- 
tive doctrines in its pulpits/ 

The association of Eationalists in Paris is called the 
liberal Protestant Union. It claims that Protestantism, 
as represented hy the churches, has ceased to he progres- 
sive and civilizing. According to its platform, there is no 
religious authority but free esamination ; while hostility 
to all common symbols, and to all profession of faith, is a 
duty. The Union was immediately opposed. Among 
other indications of the ill-favor with which it was receiv- 
ed was a Eemonstrance, signed by some of the most dis- 
tinguished laymen of Paris. Their language in defense 
of the Bible as authority for faith was uneq[uivocaL “We 
do not believe,” they said, “ that righteousness is indif- 
ference ; nor do we believe that there is, or can be, a 
church without a doctrine, a religious doctrine, which 
unites believers and forms the bond of the Church.” 

The opinions of the French Critical School of The- 
ology, at which the Eemonstrance was aimed, may 
be briefly stated. 

No system is adopted. It professes none, and 
studiously avoids the embarrassment consequent upon 
any obligation. Colani says, “We do not present to 
our readers any fixed system ; we have none ; we are 
asMng for one conscientiously, patiently ; with aU our 
contemporaries, we are in the midst of an epoch of tran- 
sition. We call around us those who, dissatisfied with 
the forms of an antiquated system of dogma, and ful- 
ly admitting salvation by Christ alone, desire to labor 
in raising the new edifice which is to be built on the 
solid basis of Him who is at once the son of man and 
the Son of Grod. . . . Not a school, not a system, 
but a tendency is that which we represent. The device 

^ M. De Ooninck, Christian Worlc^ April, 1868, 
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on onr banner is ‘The True Development of Chris* 
tian Thonght.’ ” ^ It is difficult to arrive at a knowledge 
of what this leader is so modest as to call only a “ ten- 
dency.” It claims to have the right of judgment con- 
cerning all the truths of the Bible ; holds that the JB,o- 
chelle Confession is a very good monument of the faith 
of the fathers, but should not now be imposed ; that 
the Bible has no more authority than the books of Plato 
or Aristotle ; that each man has a revelation in himself, 
free from the imperfections of the Mosaic and Christian 
revelations; that science, criticism, and examination 
open the only path to truth ; that miracles should be 
discarded ; that Protestantism has lost sight of its mis- 
sion ; and that a second Reformation, embodied in the 
Church of the Future, is needed to complete the first.® 

An acknowledged leader of the liberal party has 
made some statements which more nearly approach the 
enunciation of a system than we have been able to 
find in any other authority of French Rationalism. 

M. R^ville says, “The modern Protestant theology 
[Rationalism] aspires not to deny the doctrines of 
the Reformation absolutely, but to preserve the trutl 
that is in them by filtering them through a mediuu 
more conformed to onr science and our reason. Thf 
dogmas of original sin, the trinity, the incarnation, justi 
fication by faith, future rewards, and the inspiration of 
the sacred writings, may serve as examples. On the firs 
of these dogmas, renouncing the idea of an original per 
fection, the reality of which is contrary to reason, an( 
to fill our historical analogies, modern theology wouh 
insist on the evil influence which determines to evil ai 

* FrogTiesi of Eeligi4ms Thought in the Protestant Ghureh of Prana 
pp. 8-9. 

* IPj^Use MefrnnM de Frmoe et la TJiMogie Pou'celle^ pp, 5-7. 
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individual plunged in society where sin reigns, on the 
necessary passage from a state of innocence to a state of 
moral consciousness and struggle, on the faU which man 
endures when he sinks from his higher natm'e to his 
lower, and renounces God’s will to serve his own. As 
to the trinity, avoiding the scholastic and contradictory 
tritheism of the old creeds, intent on vigorously pre- 
serving God’s essential unity, and at the same time his 
conscious or personal life, this theology attaches itself 
to the grand idea of the Divine Word pervading the 
world, as the uttered thought, the objective revelation 
of God, conceived as manifesting himself to himself in 
his works. In humanity this eternal word, becomes the 
Holy Spirit, the light which lightens every man coming 
into the world, but which shines in all its splendor in 
Jesus Christ. In this series of ideas the incarnation 
loses that stamp of absolute contradiction which it takes 
from the orthodox idea of one and the same person, 
who is at the same time God and man, finite and infinite, 
localized and omnipresent, praying and prayed to, know 
ing and not knowing aU things, and impeccable, yet 
tempted. The pnre and real humanity of Christ is the 
basis of the system, and the system may be summed up 
in these words : The Son of Man is the Son of God. 
Man is justified by faith, not as the old orthodoxy 
taught, that is, because he believes that satisfaction was 
given to God in his place and on his behalf, but because 
he has confidence in the eternal love of God, and in his 
own destination for good, as evidenced by Christ in his 
life and in his death. 

“ The eternity of future sufferings gives place to an 
idea more in conformity with sound philosophy, and the 
revelation of infinite love, according to which, pain re- 
sulting from sin, can have for its object only the ame- 
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lioration of the sinner, and special stress is laid on the 
spiritual truth that heaven and hell are much less differ- 
ent places than different states of the soul. The inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures, that dogma the truth of which 
consisted in the scriptural value of the Biblical books, 
as giving a sure basis for faith, as supplying aliment to 
piety, and elevating the heart, more and more loses 
its miraculous character to approach analogous phenom- 
ena drawn from religions in general, or from other 
fields where the mind of man reveals itself as inspired. 
The change of views, however, does not take from the 
Bible its character as a truly ^vine book; stiU does it 
remain in religion the Book of Books.” ^ 

It is unsafe to adduce the testimony of any mem- 
ber of this school as an absolute standard of the theo- 
logical position of all the rest. There is a wide diver- 
sity of opinion among them, as any one will perceive 
who has attempted the comparison. But after examin- 
ing the individual opinions of^ome of these men, it will 
not be difficult to form a correct judgment of their in- 
tellectual position as a whole. 

One of the most laborious of the number is Edmond 
Scherer, formerly Professor of Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Geneva. His first point of departure from or- 
thodoxy was on the inspiration and authority of the 
Bible. He became absorbed in German Eationalistic 
criticism, and adopted its leading principles. His skep- 
tical views caused such offense that he was led to re- 
sign his position, when he soon commenced the pub- 
lication of his views in the new Revue de TMologie 
at Strasburg. He has subsequently kept aloof from 
an participation in the State Church and confined 

. * Progrm of SeKgiom ThcugU in the Proteetant OMreh of Frame, 

pp. 89-90. 
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himself mostly to -writiiig essays. Some of them have 
recently been collected into a volume, entitled Miscella- 
nies of Mdigious Oriticism} 

Protestantism, according to Scherer, has a right to 
free inquiry. Once give it the Bible as authority, and 
you drive it back to Catholicism. This is what has al- 
ready been done by Protestants, whose religion has 
numbered its days. Authority has been its ruin, and 
now it has no liberty. The Evangelists contradict each 
other in many instances. The Apostles failed to quote 
the Old Testament correctly. Their gross error’s are 
sufficient of themselves to overthrow all the claims of 
Scripture to authority. It is not certain that the Gospel 
of John is authentic; that the discourses of Jesus are 
correctly reported ; that Jesus taught his consubstanti- 
ality with the Father ; that the divinity of Christ in- 
volves his omnisicence ; that Christ had any intention 
to decide questions of criticism and canonicity ; that he 
believed in the inspiration of the Old Testament ; that 
he acknowledged the divinity of the Canticles and Ec- 
clesiastes ; or that, if he sanctioned the inspiration of 
the Old Testament, he did the same thing concerning 
the New. 

The New Testament, says Scherer, is full of errata. 
It contains different records of the same facts. Take as 
an example the conversion of Saul, of which there are 
three accounts in the Acts. Tbe discourses of Christ 
are described in different contexts ; the same discourses 
are not related in similar words ; and there is no exact- 
ness in the narratives. There are differences in the 
Gospels, affecting the ideas and actions of Jesus, which 
sometimes amount to positive contradictions. They 

^PTogrm of Peligious Thought in "the Protestant Church of France. 
Biographical Notices^ pp. 
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e^ist also between the first three Gospels and that 
of John. The last Evangelist gives a very different ac- 
count of many points in the history of the passion and 
resurrection of Christ, especially in respect to the last 
Supper and the chronology of the vrhole passion-week. 
Christ announced his second coming as near at hand. 
Hence he, or the Evangelists in reporting him, were 
gi’ossly in error. There are, in a word, serious objec- 
tions to accepting the New Testament as authoritative ; 
because we find in it the use of the Septuagint ; quota- 
tions from the Old Testament in a sense not intended in 
the ori^nal ; influence of Jewish traditions ; Eabbini- 
cal arguments ; uncertainty in reports of the discourses 
of Christ ; contradictions between different accounts of 
the same facts ; errors in chronology and history ; and 
Messianic hopes and expectations not in accordance with 
external events. What right have we, therefore, to ac- 
cept as infallible that in which we find such an admix- 
ture of error ? It is the duty of religious science to 
reconcile revelation with the growing requirements of 
human thought, and to smooth over the transition from 
the dogma of the past to that of the future. Dogmatic 
exegesis does this by separating the substance from 
the form, faith from formulas, and by distinguishing 
and pointing out the religious element under the tem- 
porary expression which reveals it. 

What then is the Bible which Scherer’s exegesis pre- 
sents to us ? Faith in it rests on two bases ; first, the in- 
spiration and canon of Scripture ; and second, the sub- 
jects or organs of inspiration. The first is untenable and 
false, for the stand-point of authority has already spoil- 
ed everything in our theology. Authority determines 
beforehand what we must believe, whereas reason alone 
should perform that office. There is a communicated 
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revelation to our own minds wLicH should claim the 
high office of authority. The Bible, in an objective 
sense, is a divine book, because it contains the remem- 
brance of the most important events in the religious his- 
tory of the world. Judaism and Christianity are there 
in their completeness. The Bible is therefore more than 
a book ; it presents us with the living personality of 
those who founded Christ’s Kingdom on earth. Inspi- 
ration, such as we find in the Scriptures, is not confined 
to them, for it is immanent wherever there is intelligence. 
The spirit of the Bible is the eternal spirit of God ; but 
it is the same spirit which has inspired all good men in 
past Scriptural periods, — the Augnstines, St. Bernards, 
Arndts, and Vinets. It is a falsehood of theology against 
faith to deny these men the same kind of inspiration 
which we find in the Scriptures. Biblical inspiration 
differs in different writers. They wrote from diverse 
stand-points. The chroniclers of Scripture told all they 
knew, but not much could be expected of them. Who 
would dare to speak of the inspiration of the boois of 
Samuel, Ruth, Kings, and Chronicles ? 

But let us hear what Scherer says of the miracles of 
Christ. Ko evangelical facts should be taken as points 
of departure in testing Christianity. It is absurd to 
speak of Christ’s miracles as being designed for mani- 
festations of his divinity. Conceding them to be prodi- 
gies, they are far below those of Moses and Elijah. 
Christ did not work miracles in attestation of his power. 
He performed them in connection with his own words 
or expressions of other persons. W'^hen he gave miracu- 
lous power to his disciples, he simply did it as a means 
of beneficence. Miracles, in their true sense, are op- 
posed to both the J ewish and Christian notions of them. 
Those of Christ are not the attestation and recommen- 
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dation of his ministry ; they are acts of that ministry ; 
acts which have not their value exterior to themselves ; 
whose value is not in their argumentative character, but 
in their own intrinsic nature. They constitute an in- 
tegral part of the gospel, but nothing more. Christ’s 
cures are not solely the symbol, they are the counter- 
part of the spiritual redemption brought by him unto 
the world. The authenticity of miracles is another ques- 
tion, and belongs altogether to exegesis.^ Taking the 
Scripture narrative as a whole, we greatly err in attach- 
ing any authority to it. Mohammed and the false 
prophets should be placed side by side with Moses and 
Jesus Christ ; for the religion of Christ is a purely hu- 
man one, like that of Buddha and the Arabian prophet. 
The Mosaic account of creation is evidently absurd ; for 
man was at first a monkey. 

M. Larroque contends that the time has now come 
for a total departui-e from the last pagan tradition, 
Christianity has passed its alloted time, and is now in 
its death-pangs. Material interests claim minute atten- 
tion. All we want is the assertion of a pure, rar 
tional religion. It was a great misfortune that Marcus 
Aurelius did not popularize the theism which he ex- 
pressed in his writings. It would not then have been 
possible for Constantine to establish the Chiistian reli- 
gion, and the world would have been spared the ir- 
ruption of the barbarians, and the many subsequent pe- 
riods of darkness.® 

M, Kougemont adheres to the accommodation- 
theory. It is the only method of relief in this day of 
darkness. God, in revelation, has only addressed him- 

^ Essays: Theological Conversations; Brrata of the ITevi Testament; 
What the Bille is ; The Mi/raeles of Christ. 

* Bnamm Critique des Doctrines de la Beligion Chritienne ; 

Hon BeUgieuse. 
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self to the physical man. He communicated his spirit 
— ^not the Holy Spirit — to the prophets. But that was 
exterior action. The sacred volume is the historic wit- 
ness of revelation, and is merely a relative necessity. 
The Church has existed before the Scnptures, and could 
still live if they were extinguished.^ 

M. Colani is prominent both as preacher and writer. 
A pastor of Strasburg being sick, he was urged to sup- 
ply the pulpit for a few Sabbaths. Though he ac- 
cepted wdth great reluctance, he was successful in pleasing 
the congregation. He was chosen permanent pastor, 
and has continued the functions of his ofGLce, together 
with the chief editorship of the Sevw de TMohgie. 
His opinions are to be found in that periodical, and in 
several successfbd volumes of sermons. He professes to 
be neither satisfied with Eationalism in its destructive 
sense, nor with orthodoxy. He is confessedly one of 
the champions of the Critical School. Skepticism, he 
contends, is perfectly legitimate. We are authoiized to 
doubt ; our opinions are fallible ; we must be prepared 
to change them whenever we think we can find better 
ones. The Bible is intended to reveal to us a life, not 
a dogma. We find in it no effort to describe dogmas ; 
no theological criticisms ; no system of morality.® Be 
ligious inspiration is nothing but an extraordinary Mn 
dling of the divine spirit inherent in human nature. 
The Scripture writers are imperfect and limited by their 
own intelligence. The only way to reconcile religion 
and science is by history. We must study man not as 
an individual or nation, but as to his human nature. 
By doing this we will not take a characteristic for the 
man biTnacIf. Man is, by the testimony of history, a. 
religious being, and history reveals his destiny. 

* Christ et ses Thnoirut, ’ Secus de Thiologie. Oot. 1858. 

26 
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Immortality is accepted. We Lave a personal life 
going into tLe infinite. Humanity develops itself by 
the action of the individual genius, and tbe individ- 
ual only successftilly unfolds himself by not break- 
ing the bond which unites hiTn to the general devel- 
opment of his species. We must consider the Bible 
as a collection of documents, over which criticism has 
absolute rights. We must distinguish between the 
thought of Christ and that of his historians. They in- 
sisted on what seemed to them miracles. Christ is in 
open conflict with the principle which would make 
miracles tbe necessary sign of a true revelation. He has 
taught the world to recognize God in the regular opera- 
tion of natural laws. He never lays down any dog- 
matic conditions, and does not make religious character 
dependent on the reception of any class of doctrines. 
We must have faith in him alone, and not in his words. 
To be a Christian is to participate in the general life of 
the Christian church, and to take part with others in 
the labor of the Christian mind.^ 

M. Pecaut aflSrms that the present position of the 
Prench Protestant churdh. is no longer tenable, for its 
principle of doctrinal faith restrains free examination. 
It is, however, in a transition-period, and there is 
an indication of progress in the present interest in 
great questions of theology. For the doctrines of Prot- 
estantism we should substitute a pure, simple Deism ; 
we should substitute philanthropism for morality. The 
Bible is not entitled to authority, for it has no trace of 
inspiration. There is no such t hing as mediation. We 
must not attach too much importance to the Messianic 
ide% for this would imply a special revelation. The 

^ Essay : Viem and Awm, Sermons : What there ts in the Bible ; The 
Sm^Udt^ ^the Ch^peL 
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Grospels rest on a very insecure basis. The theses of 
Paul betray a continued oscillation between the mys 
tic and Jewish conceptions. As a whole, the Bible 
is not divine, and we should at once discard faith in its 
authoritative character. The only way by which Christ 
now acts upon persons is by the force of his example 
and ideas, just as Moses, Mohammed, and Socrates now 
influence men. Religious faith is not necessarily faith 
in Christ. He was not free from sin in a moral sense ; 
he had a natural sinfulness by virtue of his humanity.^ 
M. Grotz, pastor at Hismes, was once under the in- 
fluence of A. Monod, but owing to the withdrawal of 
Scherer from orthodoxy, he joined the Rationalists. He 
holds that revelation is not peculiar to the Scriptures. 
There are many kinds of revelation, and we And them 
continually in history. Every manifestation of God is 
a revelation. We must always examine freely and crit- 
ically ; nowhere does Christ enjoin the contrary. We 
need to use our intellectual faculties and conscience. 
The greatest revelation is Christ, — ^not his doctrines, but 
himself. We should always keep prophecy and mira- 
cles in the background, for they are minor questions and 
should occupy an humble position.® 

Of all the members of the Critical School, Renan is 
the best knowu to the English and American public. 
He has written a number of works on various topics,® 
but it is by his Life of Lesus that he has gained great- 
est celebrity. God, Providence, and immortality are, 
with him, dull words about which philosophy has long 
played and finally interpreted in the most refined sense. 

^ Le Ohrixt et la Gonscieme, 

“Essay: What Eefoelationf 

^ Stfudiea of Beligious History ; On the Origin of Language; Anerroee 
and A'oerromn, ; History and compamtioe System of the Semitio I/rnguages ; 
BooTc of Job ; Essays on Morals and Criticism; Solomon^s Song, 
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There is no reason why a pappoose should be immor- 
tal. Religion is a part of man’s nature, and, in return, 
he is benefited and elevated by it. God’s revelation is 
in man’s innate conscionsness. There is no necessity for 
miracles ; all that we need in this life is the mere result 
of the operation of natural forces. The present age is 
one in which we should freely criticise whatever comes 
up for acceptance ; but it is wrong to assume the prop- 
agandist. Let men have their own views ; we have no 
right to force others upon them. Man is very much at- 
tached to the theories contained in the world’s first re- 
li^on. He has given it symbolical expression, for it is 
thus that religion will always embody itself. Man 
wants some way by which to tell how and what he 
thinks of God.^ 

The Gospels were all written, Renan contends, in 
the first century. The Jews were anticipating some- 
body who would prove a means of their improvement. 
Christ fitted the ideal, and the way was smoothed for 
his success by their visions, dreams, and hopes. The 
beautiful scenery of lake, valley, mountain, and river 
developed his poetic temperament. Then the Old Tes- 
tament made a deep impression on him, for he imagined 
it was full of voices pointing him out as the great future 
reformer. He was unacquainted with Hellenic culture, 
and hence it was his misfortune not to know that 
miracles had been wisely rejected by the schools which 
had received the Greek wisdom. In course of time a 
period of intoxication came upon him. He imagined 
that he was to bring about a new church which he 
everywhere calls the Kingdom of God. His views 
were Utopian ; he lived in a dream life, and his ideal- 
ism elevated him above all other agitators. He found- 

* Mucellanies, 
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ed a sect, and his disciples became intoxicated with his 
own dreams. But he did not sanction all their excesses : 
for instance, he did not believe the inexact and contra- 
dictoiy genealogies which we find in his historians. 

Yet he was a thorousjh thanmatursdst and sometimes 
indulged a gloomy feeling of resentment. His miracles 
are greatly exaggerated. He probably did some things 
which, to ignorant minds, appeared prodigies, but 
they were very few in number. He never rose from 
the dead ; he had never raised Lazarus. By and by, 
the love of his disciples created him into a divinity, 
clothed him with wonderful powers, made him greater 
than he had ever pretended to be. Hence Christianity 
arose. It was love like tbat of Mary Magdalene, 
“ a hallucinated woman, whose passion gave to the 
world a resurrected God.” ^ Eenan’s position will ex- 
plain all that he says of Christ. He looks at him from 
the stand-point of naturalism. Christ is no mediator. 
As an American writer has well said : “ From this life 
of Christ no one would ever infer that there was sin in 
the world and that Christ came to save sinners.” 

The reception of the of Jesus was most hearty 
throughout France. Criticism from every side was 
employed upon it. Over a hundred thousand copies 
were soon sold, and translations were made into all the 
European tongues. Its greatest success was in Homan 
Catholic countries. In France, Italy, Austria, Belgium, 
and Spain it has found a warm reception, but in the 
north of Europe, Protestant Germany, and England, it 
has had less success. As to the ultimate effect of the 
work, we have every reason to value the opinion of M. 
de Pressens^, who has surveyed the whole ground, and 
also written the best criticism upon Kenan that has 

^ Ljfeof Jesm. Americaii Edition. 
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appeared in any country. He says : “ I am persuaded 
tliat the results accomplished by it will be, in the 
main, good ; that it will not shake the faith of any true 
believer ; that it will produce, with many of those who 
were wavering, a good reaction, which will biing them 
back to a positive faith ; and that the common sense of 
the people will not fail to see that it is not thus that 
history is written, and that the problem of the origin 
of Christianity still remains unexplained in its grand- 
eur.” It is likely that an advantage will accrue to 
Renan from the recent action of the Government. He 
occupied the chair of Oriental Languages in the College 
of France, but was deposed by the Minister of Public 
Instruction. Boasting that he would stiU retain his 
title, he continxxed to teach in his private house. He 
lost his salary, but claimed the martyr-crown. When 
last heard from, he was traveling in the countries de- 
scribed in the New Testament as the scene of the labors 
of the apostles. His avowed purpose is to publish an 
attack upon the apostolic history. 

Athanase Coquerel, jr., editor of the Lien, and a cele- 
brated preacher, justly takes rank among the leaders 
of the Critical School He has recently been the sub- 
ject of an excitement of little less absorbing interest 
than the sensation occasioned by Renan. Fourteen 
years ago, Martin Paschoud, one of the Rationalistic 
Reformed pastors of Paris, selected him as his sufEragan 
or assistant. The Consistory ratified the appointment. 

In’ the Reformed- church the assistant pastors do 
not hold their office by the same title as the titular 
or regular pastors. Tke continuance of the former 
is subject to renewal every two or three years by the 
Presbyterial CounciL But the regular pastors, when 
first nommated by the Consistory, are afterwards con- 
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firmed T>y tlie Government. They cannot be removed 
except by the action of the state. This is the reason 
why so many Rationalistic pastors are now in fall pos- 
session of prominent Protestant pnlpits in France. No 
synod, consistory, or presbytery has power to try them 
for heresy. In fact, there is no standard of doctrine by 
which heresy can be tested. There being no General 
Assembly, with power either to establish new standards 
of doctrine or to give vitality to the old ones, the pul- 
pits of the Reformed church are open to every form of 
teaching that may profess to be Christian.^ 

Coquerel’s last renewal expired about the end of 
1863, when his re-appointment became necessary. But 
his decline into Rationalism had been so rapid that the 
Presbyterial Council refused to renew the mandate, and 
he lost his position as suffragan by a vote of twelve 
against three. He subsequently published a confession 
of his faith, addressed to his former catechumens, in 
which the only point of real defense which he substan- 
tiates is the charge of Pantheism. He strongly afSrms 
his belief in the personality of God. From M. Co- 
querel’s essays we can derive a correct view of his Ra- 
tionalistic principles. He affirms that his opinions on 
the trinity, original sin, the atonement, inspiration of 
the Scriptures, and other doctrines, called fundamental, 
ire not a little, but (^together different from the ortho- 
iox views. He does not consider the Bible inspired, 
md has therefore written a work in defense of Renan, 
bis “ dear and learned friend.” As for the Gospels, he 
Snds in them the sublimest of all histories on the one 
band, and traces of legends on the other; doctrines and 
precepts of eternal validity in one place, and stains of 
bhe errors of the age in which the books were written, 

^ HcClintock, Letter of March, 1864, in IsTew YorTo MetJioduU 
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in anotier. Eeason 1ms tlie riglit of judging all tlie 
trutlis of revelation. The Confession of Faith of the 
sixteenth century is a very good monument of the faith 
of our fathers, but should not now be imposed. The 
Apostles and Evangelists never made any claim to infal- 
libility. There are two groups of views concerning 
Christ in the New Testament ; First, that contained in 
Paul’s epistles, especially in Hebrews. Paul did not 
identify Christ with God, nor did he misconceive the 
humanity of Christ, and attribute preexistence to him. 
Second. All the second group, consisting of the epistles 
of James and Peter, the Acts, and the Apocalypse, rest 
on a purely historical view. To the writers of the lat- 
ter, Jesus seemed the Messiah; hence we have from 
them all that is extraordinary in his history. Christ 
meant in Matt. xL 27, that he had received his 
knowledge from God. He did not refer to his own 
essence. Literal interpretation of Scripture does not 
bring us to a knowledge of Christ. His humanity, 
being all tiat is valuable in his character, contains the 
mystery that belongs more or less to every individual. 
His commission from God does not differ from that of 
other men. That which distinguishes him from his 
species was his knowledge of humanity and of the 
future. He had not omniscience, nor infallibility; noth- 
ing but superior knowledge. He had his gross defects ; 
for example, his belief in the power of evil spirits. Yet 
Christ was not a real sinner, and he represented and 
realized progress without any arrest. Thus he is the 
ideal and model of humanity. 

That which distinguishes Coquerel’s views from 
Socinianism is his Christology. Contending for the 
moral purity of Christ, he holds that he was the second 
Adam. But Christ was not the Son of God. He was 
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so denominated just as we term a hero the Son of Mars. 
'We must look at the Scriptures in the light of reason j 
then we shall behold the fabulous element. Many 
parts differ in quality, while some are not authentic. 
The Second Epistle of Peter, for example, was neithei 
written by that apostle nor was it a product of his age. 
But authority does not rest in the letter, or in the leaves 
of Scripture. The divine spirit acts in the soul freely 
and independently of the letter. It is high time that we 
renounce the puerile, disrespectful, and contradictory 
worship of the letter. The letter idlleth. 

The French Critical School numbers among its ad- 
herents many young and talented theologians, some of 
whom are already distinguished for profound learning 
and literaiy activity. But the history of Skepticism 
discloses the fact that religious error has always 
attracted the young to its embrace. One half of the 
triumphs of infidelity are attributable to the fiattering 
' promises which it makes to those who have not lived 
long enough to know that infidelity is nothing but a 
colossal structure of egotism. The deluding voice says 
to the young map, “ You live in a progressive age, and 
why are you not progressive yourself? Your fathers 
believed the old Confessions, imagined Christ to be di- 
vine, and the Scriptures inspired, We do not blame 
them much, for they knew no better. But, if you fol- 
low in their footsteps, the world wiU never give you any 
credit for ori^nality ; your slow chariot will move on 
in the old rut ; you will never accomplish anything ; 
your generation will be in advance of you. Be a man ! 
The field of usefulnesss, prominence, and honor, opens 
before you. Think for yourself! The Bible is a book 
of the past, and you should have more manliness and 
independence than to be guided by its declarations.” 
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It is not surprising that the temptation to fall into 
this snare is, for many, too great to he resisted. This 
is true not only of many young Frenchmen, hut also of 
large numbers of Englishmen and Americans, who are 
casting about for a permanent creed. When they yield, 
they little dream of the unhappiness in store for them. 
They never have the consolation dei’ived from settled 
opinions ; life passes without a fixed faith ; old age be- 
comes miserable; and death, however much it may 
appear to be a relief, is a step into darkness and 
uncertainty. 



CHAPTEK XVII. 

FRANCE CONTINUED : EVANGELICAL THEOLOGY OPPOSING 
RATIONALISM. 

The influences operating against the integrity and 
progress of the Protestant church of Prance are opposed 
Iby vigorous agencies. Prom the clergy and laity men 
of eminent endowments have arisen who, in ecdesiastical 
councils, and through the press, have defended evan- 
gelical Christianity with a spirit worthy of their Hugue- 
not ancestors. Their task has been herculean. At every 
point of the horizon infidelity has appeared, and sought 
to gain a hearing in Paris. Romanism has crippled the 
advance of truth among the masses. The priesthood 
enjoy the favor of the government. But the faithful and 
learned adherents to orthodoxy in all parts of the em- 
pire are able to cope with their antagonists. Inspired 
by such men as Vinet and Monod, they do not stand 
merely on the defensive, but are constantly aggressive. 

Foremost of the modem reformers of Prance stands 
the name of M. Edmond de Pressense. He is a vigor- 
ous writer, takes an active part in public religious 
movements, and edits the Revue Ghretieune^ a theologi- 
cal monthly, which, in both the ability and orthodoxy 
exhibited in its contents, has no superior in the world. 
Through this medium M. de Pressens6 is able to keep 
up a constant attack upon his adversaries, and to dis 
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cover all tlieir siiMerfages as fast as they may appear. 
We do not look to this theologian for a system, because 
he publishes his views mostly as replies to the assaults 
of EationaJism. Yet, by an analysis of his writings, 
we shall find him entertaining such opinions as do equal 
honor to his devout spirit and gigantic intellect. 

M. de Pressens4 believes that it is the duty of the 
Church not to create a moderate Eationalism to take 
the place of the bolder system, but to engage anew in 
a vigorous warfare against a school that would contest 
the divine basis on which Christianity rests. Such, he 
holds, is the task of the Christian philosophy of the 
present day. Evangelical Protestantism is everywhere 
manifesting a necessity of reorganization. And it has 
need to do so. The Church of the present day is en- 
gaged in an inner crisis, which, in one respect, is legiti- 
mate ; for it has the great burden of expiugation and 
reconstruction upon it. The burden consists in separat- 
ing the immortal truth of the gospel from human im- 
perfections, and in finding in it a more complete expres- 
sion. The present crisis has dangers and temptations 
which, in our day, render moral and intellectual life 
very diflScult, and multiply shipwrecks before our eyes. 
“We wish,” M. de Pressens6 declares for himself 
and his co-laborers, “to serve the cause of evangelical 
theology, and nothing else. We do not lift a standard 
which would summon all opinions and systems without 
distinction. We stand upon the position that there 
is a positive revelation, which is not the most distin- 
guished product of human reason, but a divine work 
of redemption by him whom we appeal to as the Son 
of Man and the Son of Grod, who ‘ died for our sins and 
rose again for our justification.’ It is in the Holy 
Scriptures that we :^d the revelation which supplies 
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tlie immortal wants of our conscience. Apostolical 
Cliristianity does not come to ns as ti.e first theological 
elaboration, the first system in a series. It is Chris- 
tianity itself, and consequently the primitive type, from 
which we ought never to wander. It is the norm and 
role of theology. Within these limits we freely admit 
the liberty of thought. Variety of opinions has noth- 
ing which frightens us; and we would regard uni- 
formity and unanimity on secondary points as a fearfril 
evil”! 

The purity of the Protestant theology of France is 
an aim constantly before M. de Pressense. He holds 
that, notwithstanding the diversity of its formulae, this 
theology is distinguished by two features ; first, it ac- 
cepts the authority of the Holy Scriptures, and con- 
siders them alone as containing the normal type of 
Christian thought ; second, it believes firmly in redemp- 
tion, and that is in the salvation of ruined humanity 
brought about by the sacrifice of the Man-God. Though 
the fell of man was great, it was not absolute. Man 
was ruined by apostasy, but he was not left destitute of 
all higher life. He retained some vestige of his primal 
nature. A sense of the divine, a religious aptitude, 
and the longing to return to God, subsist in his heart. 
These render his redemption possible ; for the moral 
law, which had been vindicated by the terrible conse- 
quences of the fall, is maintained in all its mtegrity in 
the restoration of the fallen creature. A certain har- 
mony was necessary between man and God in order to 
salvation. Had our nature been thoroughly perverted, 
no contact would have been possible. We would 
not have had the capacity to receive from God that 
great gift which was the only mode of repairing the 
^ Benue Ohrhtimne^ Eeb., 1861, 
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fall of "beings created in Ms image and formed to pos- 
sess tim.^ 

This being the condition of man, M. de Pressensd 
maintains that the result of this divine teaching was to 
convince him of his weakness and evoke the desire of 
salvation. Therefore Chi’istianity comes in to supply a 
felt want of human nature. Here is the &st point of 
contact between conscience and revelation. The Cross is 
not simply a testimony to the Father’s love, like the 
flowers at our feet, or the starry sky above our head. 
It is the altar of the great sacrifice which restores man 
to Grod and God to man. Christ is for us a Saviour as 
well as a Eevealer.* There is one perfection which can 
he perceived by neither the eye of the body nor by that 
of the soul, unless it be revealed by a supernatural 
fact. We mean the mercy of God. Pardon does not 
consist in the pure and simple abrogation of condemna- 
tion; nor can it restore guilty humanity to communion 
with God while the state of revolt lasts. Humanity 
can only be saved by returning to God, and it will not 
return to God until the divine law has been perfectly 
filled by it. Christ alone is capable of completely 
carrying out the divine law. The obedience must go as 
far as sacrifice, for the fall of man demands it. By 
coming here, Christ took upon himself the wrath of 
God. He who was without sin was treated like a sin- 
ner. He suffered and died, but his sufferings and death 
rose to the height of a free sacrifice of love and obedi- 
ence. Condemnation, thus accepted, is no longer con- 
demnation. It is an act of union with God, ^m aote re- 
pcwateu/r^ — redemption. 

The Bible, according to M. de Pressens6, is not a 

^ BeUgiona Ohrist^ T. & T. Olarlc, Edinbnrgli, 1862. 

* Le Paris, 1864. 
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metaphysical geometry, but a description of the strug- 
gle of Divine love with human liberty. This gi’eat Bible 
history, if we consider it at the time when the Redeem- 
er accomplished our salvation, stands before us as the 
most striking consecration of the moral idea. Redemp- 
tion is the painfully reestablished agi'eement between 
the human and the divine will by a mysterious sacri- 
fice. It is the most perfect reciprocal penetration of 
the divine and human by means of liberty. If the 
moral idea be consecrated by Christ, it will lead to the 
CrospeL No one will become a Christian unless he has 
determined to listen to his conscience, and never ques- 
tion concerning moral certainty. We know of no other 
corner stone in morality or in religion. But, in order 
to bring the truths of the Gospel home to the heart, 
there must be religious liberty. Christianity is the re- 
ligion of love, but to what could a reconciliation amount 
which is not free ? It is the religion of freedom ; and 
God, in order to save us, has need of freedom. 

M. de Pressens5, in his recent discussion on the reli- 
gious bearings of the IVench Revolution, proves from 
an historical stand-point the absolute necessity of the 
separation of Church and State. His excellent work 
is entitled. The Church amd fhe French MevoluMon • a 
History of the Hdaiions of Ohwrch <md State from, 
1789 to 1802. The motto upon the title-page, derived 
jointly from Mirabeau and Cavour, will indicate the 
spirit of the book : “ Remember that God is as necessary 
as liberty to the French people — ^The Free Church in 
the Free State.” We trust the day is distant when 
M. de Pressens6 will be compelled to lay aside the pen. 
He is engaged in a contest of momentous issues. That 
he has violent enemies might be expected ; yet he has 
also the sympathy and prayers of s^ny warm support- 
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era. Hopeful and ardent, he sees indications of success 
where others imagine darkness and failure. And why 
not ? He has God and truth on his side. 

The Evangelical School has an ahle defender from 
the laity, the distinguished scholar and statesman, M. 
Guizot. iN’o one has taken a deeper interest in the 
present controversy from its inception to the present 
time than that venerable man. It had been supposed 
for some time that he was meditating a reply to Renan’s 
Life of Jems. We now have, as the latest fruit of his 
graceful and prolific pen, the first instalment of the 
Meditaiions upon the Ohristian Mdigion., a work which 
will prove not only a fitting answer to his countryman’s 
attack on the Gospels, but will serve equally well as 
an antidote to the present skeptical tendencies of French 
theology. 

According to M. Guizot, there is a great intellectual 
and social revolution now in progress. Its character- 
istics and tendencies are the scientific spirit, and the 
preponderance of the democratic principle and of politi- 
cal liberty. Christianity has submitted to tests and 
trials, and it must pass through those of the present 
day. It has surmounted all others, and so it will over- 
come this. Its essence and origin would not be divine 
if it did not adapt itself to all the different forms of 
human institutions. Christian people must not deceive 
themselves as to the nature of the present struggle, the 
perils which it threatens, and the legitimate arms with 
which to oppose infidelity. Skeptics attack the Chris- 
tian religion with brutal fanaticism and dexterous leam- 
rng. They appeal to sincere convictions, and the worst 
passions. Some contest Christianity as false, others re- 
ject it as too exacting and imposing excessive restraint. 

Concerning the Church and its relations to the 
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enemies of evangelical faiti, M. Guizot asis, “ Does it 
comprehend properly and carry on suitably the war- 
fare in which it is engaged ? Does it tend to reestab- 
lish a real peace, and active harmonious relations be. 
tween itself and that general society in the midst of 
which it is living ? In order to answer these inquiries, 
he defines the church. It is not one branch, but the 
whole body of Christ on earth- Therefore, when men 
deny the supernatural world, the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and the divinity of Jesus Christ, they really 
assail the whole body of Christians — ^Eomanists, Prot- 
estants, or Greeks. They are virtually attempting to 
destroy the foundations of faith in all the belief of 
Christians, whatever their particular differences of re- 
ligious opinion or forms of ecclesiastical government. 
All Christian churches live by faith. No form of gov- 
ernment, monarchical or republican, concentrated or 
diffused, suffices to maintain a church. There is no 
authority so strong, and no liberty so broad, as to be 
able in a religious society to dispense with the neces- 
sity of faith. What is it that unites in a church if it is 
not faith? Faith is the bond of souls. When the 
foundations of their common faith are attacked, the 
differences existing between Chiistian churches upon 
qpecial questions, or the diversities of their organization 
or government, become secondary interests. It is from 
a common peril that they have to defend themselves, 
or they mu^ be content to see dried up the common 
source from which they all derive sustenance and hfe.^” 

In the Meditation already published, M. Guizot dis- 
cusses the essence of Christianity, creation, revelation, 
inspiration of the Scriptures, God according to the 
Biblical account, and Jesus according to the Go^el nar- 

* Meditatims on the Bsemce of Christianity, Preface, pp. 6-10. 

27 
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rative. la order to complete Ms -work, tie autkor de- 
signs to mite three more parts. In' the second, he will 
examine the authenticity of the Scriptures, the primary 
causes of the foundation of Christianity, the great reli- 
gious crisis in the sixteenth century wMch divided the 
Church and Europe between Homan Catholicism and 
Protestantism, and finally those different anti-Christian 
crises wMch at different periods and in different coun- 
tries have set in question and imperiled Christianity 
itself, but which dangers it has ever surmounted. 

The third Meditaiim wiU be a survey of the present 
internal and external condition of the Christian religion. 
The regeneration of the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
churches at the commencement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury will be exhibited. The author will then describe 
the impulse imparted by the Spiritualistic Philosophy, 
and the opposition it met with in Materialism, Panthe- 
ism, and Skepticism. He will conclude by exposing the 
ftindamental error of these systems as the avowed and 
active enemies of Christianity. In the fowrth series 
there will be a characterization of the future destiny of 
the Christian religion, and an indication of the course 
by wHch it is called upon to conquer completely the 
earth and then to sway it morally. M. Gruizot, having 
q)ent his life in political excitement, now resolves to 
occupy his remaining years in aiding the cause of reli- 
gion. “ I have passed,” says he, “ thirty-five years of 
my Hfe in struggling, on a bustling arena, for the estab- 
lishment of political liberty, and the maintenance of 
order as established by law, I have learned, in the 
labors and trials of this struggle, the real worth of 
Christian faith and of Christian liberty. God permits 
me, in the repose of my retreat, to consecrate to then 
cause what remains to me of life and of strength. It 
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is the most salutary favor and the greatest honor that 
I can receive from his goodness.” 

We may now ask, What is the fruit of the labors of 
MM. de Pressens4, Guizot, and their heroic coadjutors 1 
Is the spirit of French Protestantism against them, and 
are the majority of the clergy yielding to the insinuat- 
ing arguments of the skeptical school ? These questions 
are satisfactorily answered by the recent action of the 
French Protestant Conferences. The Conferences are 
not composed of members formally admitted, but of 
the pastors and elders who attend the spring anniver- 
saries, and choose to participate in them. The Genei’a! 
Conference includes aU denominations of Protestants ; 
the special, only the mioisters of the Lutheran and 
Peformed churches who constitute together the Na- 
tional Protestant Church. "Whatever action may be 
adopted by either body is a safe index of the sentiment 
pervading the entire mass of French Protestantism. 
In the General Conference which convened in Paris in 
the ^ring of 1863, there was a violent debate between 
the Rationalistic and Evangelical members. M de 
Pressens4 presided. Pastor Bersier made a remarkable 
speech, in which he declared that true science, light, 
liberty, and progress are on the side of earnest faith 
in revelation, the atonement, and the other great doc- 
trines of Christian truth. At the conclusion of the 
discussion, the following protest was carried by an 
overwhelming majority : 

“ The Conference, considering that the faithfal may 
be troubled by systems of the present day, attacking 
the very basis of Christianity and the Church; that 
these negations are produced in the name of science, 
and given as the definitive results of the elaboration of 
modem thought, — protests in the name of Christian 
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faitli, of ChriatiaiiL conscience, of Cliristian experience, 
of Christian science, against every doctrine which tends 
to overturn th.e existence of supernatural order, of the 
divine authority of the Scriptures, of the divinity of 
Jesus Christ, and all that touch.es the very essence of 
Christianity ; such, as it has been professed in all times, 
by all churches, marked with the seal of religious 
power and faithfulness. The Conference invites the 
faithful to beware of these systems of science, a thou- 
sand times contradicted by the iucessant transforma- 
tions of the human mind; and exhorts the different 
churches to make efforts and sacrifices to favor the de- 
velopment and progress of Christian science.” 

The Eationalists hoped that by spending a year in 
the industrious promulgation of their opioions, they 
would gain some official recognition or power in the 
ensuing Conference. Accordingly, when the General 
Conference of 1864 convened, they demanded the pas- 
sage of a resolution by which ministers would be freed 
from all authority, and permitted to preach any doc- 
trine, no doctrine, or a denial of all Christianity, as they 
might choose. The debate was very animated, and 
lasted three days. But the result was aU that the most 
sanguine friends of orthodoxy could desire. The Con- 
ference adopted the following declaration, by a large 
majority ; 

“ Whereas, For some years, pastors and professors of 
theology have expressed opinions which affect not only 
the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures, but also 
the most elementary doctrines of Christianity; the 
Conferences declare that it is an abuse of power and a 
spiritual tyranny for a minister of Jesus Christ to take 
advantage of his position to propagate directly or in- 
directly, ideas contrary to the fundamental doctrines of 
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Cliristianity, sueli as' tlie autliority of the Bible, the 
divinity and redemption of Jesus Christ, which are con- 
tained in all the Protestant liturgies.” 

M. Guizot, who is an elder in the Reformed church, 
took a prominent part in the session of the special Con- 
ference in 1864. He introduced a declaration of prin- 
ciples, the character of which may be judged by the 
following extract; “We have foil faith, \$t. In the 
supernatural power of God in the government of the 
world, and especially in the establishment of the Chris- 
tian religion; Id. In the divine and supernatural in- 
spiration of the Holy Books, as well as in their sover- 
eign authority in religious matters ; 3 J. In the eternal 
divinity and miraculous birth as well as in the resur- 
rection of our Lord Jesus Chiist, God-man, Saviour, and 
Redeemer of men. We are convinced that these articles 
of the Christian religion are also those of the Reformed 
church, which has plainly acknowledged them.” “ Gen- 
tlemen,” said he, in support of his proposition, “ I call 
your attention to one important fact. Look around 
you ! The attacks against the bases of Christianity are 
seen everywhere, in Germany, Svritzerland, Holland, 
England, and France. I fear nothing, provided ag- 
gression meets with resistance. ... I have entire 
confidence in the cause of Christianity. But man is 
God’s workman ; it is by our faith and labor that the 
Christian religion must be defended. Gentlemen, we 
have before us a responsible position and great duties. 
We are the vanguard of all Christianity ; we have be- 
hind us all the Christian communions. Let us show 
ourselves equal to this great task, and firmly resolve to 
accomplish it.” 

The debate resulted in the adoption of the declara/- 
tiou by a vote of one hundred and forty-one against 
twenty-three. 
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In addition to tliese proofs of the orthodoxy of 
IVench Protestantism, there is another of different char- 
acter bnt of not less significance. We mean the success- 
ful working of the evangelizing agencies lately inaugu- 
rated in Prance. Forty yeajre ago, A. Monod was in the 
midst of his small Simday School in Paris. The gov- 
ernment was in the hands of the Jesuits, and Protest- 
antism had neither the political power nor spiritual 
disposition to labor for the conversion of Romanists. As 
M. Gfrandpierre has graphically said : “ From 1810 to 
1815 you could count on your five fingers those Protest- 
ant French pastors who preached faithfully and zeal- 
ously the true principles of Christianity.” 

But improvement began, and between 1820 and 
1830 several important religious societies were organ- 
ized in Paris. The Methodist and Free Churches vied 
with the two National Protestant Churches in efforts 
for the conversion of the masses. In 1830, the Free 
Church possessed but one place of worship, but it now 
has a complete establishment for evangelizing purposes 
in almost every quartier of the great metropolis. In 
the same year there were but six Protestant pastors and 
five Churches; but in 1857 there were thirty-nine pastors 
and fifty-one sanctuaries. Including the whole of France, 
there are, under Protestant jurisdiction, about one thou- 
sand pastors, from fifteen to sixteen hundred churches, 
and from seventeen to eighteen hundred elementary 
schools. The official census previous to 1857 gives the 
total number of Protestants in Paris as thirteen thousand ; 
and seven hundred and seventy thousand throughout 
the countiy. M. Grrandpierre thinks these numbers are 
really double ; for in Paris alone two pastors are omit- 
ted, and if they are left out what must be expected of 
the members under them? During 1862 twenty new 
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Protestant Churclies were opened and consecrated to 
tte •worship of Grod. Twenty-five years ago there was 
but one Protestant bookstore in Paris, and it was threat- 
ened from time to time with bankruptcy. Ifow there 
are four, all of which are in a flourishing condition. 
There is a Sunday School in nearly every Protestant 
Church of the Empire. 

Almost every year some new society is organized, 
ha-ving for its avowed object the conversion of souls 
and the relief of the suffering. Those now in pros- 
perous existence will compare favorably with simi- 
lar institutions in Grreat Britain and the United States. 
We mention the most prominent: The Fi'ench and 
Foreign Bible Society, which sold eighty-eight thou- 
sand copies of the Bible in 1862 ; the Protestant 
Bible Society ; the Tract Society; the Paris Missionary 
Society ; the Primary School Society and the Protestant 
Sou Society. Each of these has its well-defined field 
of labor, one aiming to arouse slumbering Pi-otest- 
ants, another to seek out wandering Protestants, and 
a third to educate homeless children. The Evangel- 
ical Society of France, whose secretaryship M. de 
Pressens6 has held for thirty years, founded during the 
year 1862 nine new Churches; created six additional 
centres of evangeliza'tion ; aided twenty churches ; sup- 
ported two Normal Schools ; organized many others ; 
cultivated two of the faubourgs of Paris ; and expended 
three millions five hundred and eighty thousand francs 
for the purposes of evangelization. In addition to these 
societies, there are Orphan institutions. Schools, Asylums 
for the unprotected, destitute, fallen, sick, and infirm; 
some associations for the aid of those near at hand, and 
others for those at a distance. The press has been active in 
the same great cause. Weekly and monthly journals have 
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"been multiplied, and carry the good news of God not 
only through France but into all parts of the Continent. 
The theological schools are in a flourishing condition, 
and evangelical professors are everywhere in the major- 
ity. Of the seven teachers at Montauban, five are out- 
spoken adherents of orthodoxy. The inability of M. 
Reville to be elected to a chair in that institution indi- 
cates the religious status of those in authority of it. 

Neander said one day to M. de Pressens6, “ This 
period in which we live is indeed a critical one. It is 
to be a dismal abyss or a rosy morning light. But, de- 
pend upon it, it is going to be whatever we have a mind 
to make it.” The Evangelical Protestant clergy of 
France have a mind ” to do a good and permanent 
work. We do not apprehend an unfavorable issue from 
the present conflict, but that the prayers, proscription, 
and exile of eight hundred thousand Huguenots will 
yet reap their appropriate harvest, and that the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes will be avenged by the pure 
faith and permanent triumphs of Protestantism. 
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SWITZERLA2ro ; ORTHODOXY m OEHEVA, AHD THE HE'W 
SPEOULATIYE EATIOHALISM m ZtJRIOH. 

SwiTZEELA]srD has failed to retain the influence ovei 
the theological thought of Europe enjoyed by her in 
the days of Zwiuglius and Calvin. Impressions, instead 
of being given, have of late only been received. France 
and Germany have contributed their respective phases 
of theology, the French Cantons adopting the opinions 
emanating from the former country, and the German 
those from the latter. We must not therefore expect to 
find a very wide difference either respecting theology 
or practical religion between the Swiss and their two 
influential neighbors. 

When the Skepticism of Voltaire and his disciples 
was penetrating the French mind the Reformed Church 
of Switzerland did not long remain unaffected by it. 
While that crafty man was enjoying his romantic retreat 
at Ferney, he was visited and even flattered by persons 
who had taken upon themselves the vows of the Chris- 
tian ministry. The pastors of Geneva were regarded by 
the Encyclopaedists as sympathizers and co-laborers in 
overthrowing the distinctive doctrines of the Gospel. 
In the early part of the nineteenth century there was 
in Switzerland, as in Germany, a strife between the old 
confessional faith and Rationalism. But in Germany 
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Reason attacked tlie contents of the Scriptures, while 
in Switzerland the attempt was made to reduce all re- 
vealed truth to a system of natural religion. Rationalism 
in the Swiss Church was Arianism and Socinianism re- 
vived.^ It swept away the strong Calvinism of the old 
Genevan theology. The clergy were little better than 
the English Deists. D’Alembert says, “ All the reli- 
gion that many of the ministers of Geneva have is a 
complete Socinianism, rejecting everything called mys- 
tery, and supposing that the first principle of a true 
religion is to propose nothing to be received as a matter 
of faith which strikes against reason.” Rousseau de* 
dares that those who filled the pulpits of that venerable 
city had no answer to the question, “ Is Christ divine ? ” 
Theological training was neglected. The professors, 
like the pastors, committed themselves to an undis- 
guised system of Rationalistic TJnitarianism. M. Bost, 
writing in 1825, says that, “ for more than thirty years 
the ministers who have gone out of our schools of 
theology, to serve either the churches of our own land 
or those of France and other foreign countries, have not 
received one single lecture on the truths which exclu- 
sively belong to revelation, such as the redemption of 
mankind by the death of Christ, the justification of the 
Saviour by faith, the corruption of our nature, the di- 
vinity of our Saviour, &c. In theology we were taught 
nothing but what are called the dogmas of natural reli- 
gion. The extent to which this practical incredulity 
was carried is clear from the fact, elsewhere unheard oi^ 

I suspect, in the annals of the Protestant churches, 
that, excepting for a lecture in the Hebrew language, 
when the Bible was used simply as a Hebrew book, and 

^ Hagenbach, KireJiengeaehicMe d, 18. uind 19. Jahar7i%nd&rt9^ vol. iL, 
p. 416. 
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not for anything it contained, the Tvoi'd of God was 
never used throughout our course ; in particular, the New 
Testament never appeared, either as a language-hook or 
for any other purpose ; there was no need of the New 
Testament, whatever, in order to complete our four 
years’ course in theology ; in other words, that hook, 
especially in the original, was not at all among the 
number of hooks required in order to accomplish the 
career of our studies for the sacred ministry.” ^ 

The Y4n6r(M6 Gomjpagme, comprising the clergymen 
and theological professors of Geneva, went so far, in 
1817, as to impose upon all candidates for ordination to 
the ministry, the obligation not to preach on the two 
natures of Christ, original sin, predestination, and other 
received doctrines of their confession. As might be 
expected, practical piety was thrown into the back- 
ground. Children were not instructed in the Scriptures, 
and the churches were attended by small congregations, 
who were favored with no better gospel than the com- 
bined opinions of Voltaire and the German Bational- 
ists. There were here and there loud protests against 
this apostasy. The Canton Vaud was benefited by the 
labors of that excellent woman, Madame de Krudener, 
who exchanged a life of Parisian gayety and affluence 
for humble labors among the poor and uninstructed 
Swiss. She loved to sit upon a wooden bench and 
teach all who came to her the truths of the Bible and 
the necessity of a regenerated heait. Her influence was 
powerful in Geneva after the commencement of the 
evangelical movement. Another counteracting agency 
was a sect of Methodists, nicknamed the “ Momiers,” 
who had gone thither from England, and were rebuking 
the prevalent Eationalism by every available means.® 

^ Alexander, Suoitzerlamd amd the Swm GTiurofm^ p. 194, 

* Kurtz, Church EMory^ voL ii., p. 334. 
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From the outset Geneva had been the centre of the 
great religions decline. The Theological Academy found- 
ed by Calvin had become the nursery of as injurious er- 
rors as had emanated from Halle in the period of Wolfs 
triumphant career. Its chairs -were occupied by the very 
teachei-s described by M. Bost, men in every respect un 
worthy to prepare students for the Christian pulpit. But, 
by the providence of Him who watches every juncture 
with a Father’s care, a new influence was brought to 
bear upon the Academy, and through it upon the whole 
Protestant Church of Switzerland. Robert Haldane, 
having sold his large estate in Scotland, directed his 
attention to the moral dearth at Geneva by endeavor- 
ing to imbue the students with his own evangelical 
opinions and earnest spirit. His labors were eminently 
successful. Many of the young men became converted, 
and for the first time had a clear conception of the 
great work before them. It was through Haldane that 
Merle d’Aubign4, Adolphe Monod, Malan, and others 
of their school, were inspired with the spirit of the 
Gospel. Switzerland can never be too grateful to God 
for sending such a man at that important crisis. 

The immediate issue of this awakening was the or- 
ganization of the Evangelical Dissenting Church. All 
who had grown dissatisfied with the formalism and 
Rationalism of the National Church came to the new 
fold and co-operated in the work of reformation. A 
school of theology, established in Geneva, was visited 
by students who came seeking an education that might 
enable them to relieve the moral wants of the masses. 
Gaussen, the author of La TJieopTieastie^ was one of the 
professors. The new Church soon found in him its 
leader. He has recently died, but his long life has been 
of valuable service to the kingdom of Christ. Besides 
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reviving and reorganmng the Sunday School system in 
Greneva, and personally superintending the religious in- 
struction of the children, for whom he wrote his inim- 
itahle Cateclhisms, he became the author of many theo- 
logical works adapted to the wants of _ clergy and laity. 
In company with a few friends, he published the popu- 
lar Swiss veision of the New Testament. It occasioned 
him real joy when he witnessed late in life the improve- 
ment of the National Church of Switzerland. But it 
must be confessed that the pai^ent has yet much to learn 
and accomplish before reaching the high evangelical 
status now occupied by the earnest daughter. 

The name of Vinet belongs to the whole of Protest- 
ant Europe, and is identified with the revival of religious 
sentiment in Switzerland, Germany, Holland, and Ei’ance. 
His excellent writings have familiarized him to the theo- 
logical readers of Great Britain and the United States. 
The separation of Church and State was one of the lead- 
ing aims of his life, and he eloquently contended for it 
whenever occasion offered. Inl83Y he accepted the invita- 
tion of the government of his native canton to take charge 
of the professorship of Theology in the Seminary in 
Lausanne. Already profoundly impressed with the opin- 
ions of Pascal, he admired the more evangelical portion 
of Schleiermacher’s theology. Combining these, he 
originated the only native theological system which 
Switzerland has produced since Calvin’s day.^ In all 
his works he manifests profound thought and erudition. 
His HomUetios and Pastoral Theology have already be- 
come text-books in many theological seminaries. 

The spirit now dominant at Geneva clearly indicates 
the success of the late efforts toward reform. The con- 
gregations have largely increased ; various humanitarian 

^ Farrar, Critical History of Free Thought^ p, 444. 
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enterprises have been, vigorously prosecuted ; societies 
for the circulation of religious knowledge have been 
founded ; and the laity have come to the assistance of 
the clergy in labors for the social and moral elevation 
of the masses. For a quarter of a century young men 
have been judiciously trained in theology, and Switzer- 
land is now supplying many prominent French pulpits 
with her graduates. 

The present sojourner in Geneva finds but few rem- 
nants of that skeptical preaching and general religious 
indifference so lamentably prevalent before the rise of 
the Evangelical Dissenting Church. M. Levalois, who 
is an avowed skeptic, looks upon a very different scene 
from that which once so delighted Rousseau. Coming 
from the source they do, his words are a valuable testi- 
mony to the religious growth of the mother-city of 
French Protestantism. “ I now come,” says this travel- 
er, “ to the essential characteristics of Geneva. Before 
being literary and liberal, the Genevan is Christian. In 
Geneva the free-thinking stranger is advised of Chi’is- 
tianity. In the souls of men, instead of meeting with 
no resistance, no solidity, — ^as, for instance, among the 
greater part of our Parisian Catholics, — ^instead of find- 
ing himself in the face of a creed mechanically repeated, 
of a memory and not of a conscience , — jou feel youi’- 
self in contact with an individual who will believe, who 
can believe, who is in full possession of the why of his 
belief. Nothing in the world is to me so sacred as sin- 
cerity in intelligent faith. Just as I despise certain time- 
serving Catholics, who are converted because they dread 
socialism, or because they dread the Empire, so much do 
I respect the man who freely attaches himself to the 
Gospel, devotes himself to Christ, and prays to Him. 
Does this imply that I retuim from Geneva a Protest- 
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ant ? No ; I have not been converted^ but, I repeat, 
advised. I have seen Christianity -working, not only in 
churches, but, which is much more edifying, in indi- 
viduals, Yes, I have seen it in turns the inspirer of 
language, the spring of actions, the spur and the dis- 
cipline, rule and support of the future, impregnating, so 
to speak, the flesh and the spirit. Such a spectacle ex- 
cites one to reflection. We have been in too great 
haste to exclaim, Christianity is dead ! An hour’s con- 
versa-tion with two or three Genevese, sufS.ces to con- 
■vince us that if Christianity is dead it is not yet 
buried.” ^ 

The course of lectures delivered in the Theolo^cal 
Academy of Geneva in the winter of 1862-63, may be 
■taken as an illustration of the character of the in- 
struction imparted in that influential institution. M. 
Secretan delivered learned lectures on “ Theism.” He 
showed that the objections which can be raised, on the 
ground of natural religion, against the existence and 
personality of God, lose all their force on Chris- 
tian ground ; therefore Hegelianism has no base. M. 
Naville, in his course on “ Spiritualism,” summoned the 
resources of his learning and genius to aid him in his 
heroic combat -with every form of current materialism. 
Pastor Coulin lectured on “ Christian Works.” It was 
an eloquent appeal for renewed Christian actmty. 
MM. Bungener, Bret, and Eorich lectm'ed on “ Christian 
Life ; ” M. Gaberel on the “ Part taken by Geneva at the 
time of the Eeformation ; ” and also on the “ Present 
Literary and Religious state of Germany ; ” M. Archi- 
nard on the “Ancient Religious Ediflces of Switzer- 
land;” M. Aug. Bost on the “First Fifteen Centuries 
of the History of Mankind ; ” and M. De Gasparin on 

^ X’ Ojpinion IfatioTuile^ 1863, 
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the “ Family Life, its Organization and Duties.” In ad- 
dition to these, there were lectures on detached subjects, 
such as religious prejudices, the study of the Bible by 
simple-hearted believers, drunkenness, the religious edu- 
cation of children, the instruction of catechumens, the 
dissipation of cities, and the duty of evangelization.^ 

Of the German cantons, Basle has been the only 
one which has successfully resisted the encroachments 
of Eationalism. The University has fully recovered 
from the influence of De Wette, and the professors now 
stand in the front rank of evangelical thinkers. The 
Mission Souse has been a highly useful agency. 
Though not a half-century old, it has already trained 
four hundred missionaries, nearly three hundred of 
whom are still living and actively engaged in evangel- 
izing the dark places of the earth. The people are un- 
willing to permit any minister to occupy one of their 
pulpits whom they have reason to suspect of skeptical 
opinions. The infidel Bumpf was excluded in 1858 
from the list of candidates for the ministry, and all his 
subsequent efforts for restoration have failed in the 
chief council. A similar occurrence took place in Berne 
in 1847, upon the calling of Zeller to the theological 
professorship. 

We now turn to a less evangelical part of Switzer- 
land. Zurich is one of the aclmowledged centres of 
European Eationalism. Its spiritual decline has been 
rapid during the last twenty-five years. In 1839, 
Strauss, the author of the Life of Jesus, was invited by 
the chief council to take a theological chair in the semi- 
nary. But the people arising as one man against the 
measure, the appointment failed, the council was over- 
thrown by a popular revolution, and the city stUl pays 

^ OJmsUan Work^ Aug., 1863 . 
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a pension to tie disappointed aspirant. But in lament- 
able contrast ■with, that event is one of more recent oc- 
currence. As late as 1864, when the little town of 
TJster was about to elect a pastor, the candidate declared 
him self “ a Mend of progress and light.” Some reli- 
gious men, xmwilling to see their children placed under 
the instruction of a skeptic, took upon themselves the 
task of sho'wing in what the ‘‘progress” consisted. 
They accordingly published a notice to their fellow 
citizens m which they set forth the avowed opinions of 
their candidate. The document asserted that he be- 
lieved the Bible to be a tissue of fictions and fables ; 
Jesus a sinful man like others, neither risen from the 
dead, nor sitting in the glory of his Father ; no one 
can assert •with positiveness a life beyond the grave; 
and the opinion that we are reconciled to God by 
Jesus Christ, merely a superstition and a day-dream. 
The authors of the circular besought the ecdesiastical 
council to deliver them and their children from the 
promulgation of such doctrines, and ftirther reminded 
them that every pastor on entering upon his functions 
must swear to preach faithfully the word of God, both 
law and gospel, according to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the evangelical Eeformed church. The cotmcil 
took no notice of the remonstrance, though the candi- 
date did not deny the charges. He was elected by 
eight hundred and sixty-five votes ag^st one hundred 
and forty-five. In the church, where the result was 
proclaimed, the acclamations were so loud that they 
“ shook the windowa” In the evening there was .a 
serenade, accompanied by rockets and blue lights.’- 
The only representative of evangelical doctrines in. 
the theological faculty of Zurich is a tutor, placed there 

Semame BelAgieme. Geneva: 1864. 
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and supported by a private society. The most effective 
means by which Rationalism emanates from that city is 
periodical literature. The leading publications are, 
The GJmrdh of the Present, and Voices of the Times. 
The latter journal was commenced in 1859. Its editor, 
Lang, is a frequent contributor to prominent Rational* 
istic serials of Germany, particularly the Protesta/nt 
Ohwrch Gazette of Berlin. He has published, besides 
other works, A. System of Poctrine, and A JKoroh 
through the Christian World. Professor Biedermann, 
an instructor in Ziirich, has embodied his skeptical 
opinions in a Manual of Christian Pocsf/ri/ne, for the use 
of the youth in Swiss colleges. Dr. Volckmar, another 
theological professor of the same city, has advanced in 
his numerous works on primitive Christianity, opinions 
even more radical than those of Strauss or the Tubingen 
School All those men are members, in good standing, 
of the Reformed church of Switzerland.^ 

The Rationalistic works in question are studiously 
adapted to the common mind. They contain a complete 
system, which we term the New Speculative Rational, 
ism. It declares a strong attachment to Protestantism, 
and professes to cultivate a much higher development 
of Christian life than was aimed at by its German pred- 
ecessor. like the Groningen school of Holland, it lays 
stress on the character of Christ. It proposes to estab- 
lish a new church, which shall have a wider door for 
the entrance of Protestant Christians than that opened 
by the confessions. The present fold is entirely too 
small; the new Rationalism would organize one of 
colossal popular dimensions. “ Our church,” say these 
teachers of Zhrich, “ is truth and morality. Whoever 

^ Biggenbaoli, D&r Heutige EatioTialimm I>e8<mder8 in der DeuUch&n 
ScTmeiU, Basel: 1862. 
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ttinks upon tiese things and strives for them shall find 
a place in it.” Their opinions are the direct result of 
the Hegelian philosophy applied speculatively to the 
obsolete, destructive Rationalism of G-ermany. 

The Holy ScErPTUEES. Protestantism mistakes 
itself in treating the Bible as authority. Though the 
Scriptures declare our relations to God, they should not 
escape our free criticism and occasional censure. Every 
man has a right to interpret them for himself, and on 
his individual understanding of their contents he should 
feel bound to act. Ho man has a right to impose his 
opinion upon another, nor has any church a guarantee 
for obliging its members to subscribe to a fixed creed. 
All deductions from the positive statements of the 
Scriptures are mere human opinions, and should only 
receive the credit due to them as sucL What are con 
fessions but human opinions ? 

D ttrtr t. Strauss was wrong in taking his cold view 
of Jesus. There was a real historical personage whom 
we properly call Jesus. Nothing is gained, but every- 
thing lost by resolving all the statements of the gospels 
into myths. It is through Christ that salvation is at- 
tained, for Christianity is the reconciliation of God and' 
man as revealed to us in the consciousness and life of 
Christ. He is the end of the law, the second Adam, 
the fulfilment of prophecy, the head of a renovated 
humanity. In him we find the revelation of a new 
religious principle in man, a real unity with God, a 
filial adoption, freedom from natural corruption, the 
pardon of sin, and victory over the world. Jesus be- 
came the one man who bore in himself the fullness of 
the godhead. 

Important concessions to Christianity seem to be 
made; nevertheless subtle Pantheism underlies their 
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statements. But one of tlieir opinions subverts every 
tiling tliey grant to orthodoxy. Clirist was not, ac- 
cording to tlieir view, the Messiah in the sense fore- 
told by the prophets and preached by the apostles. 
We must jn^e him apart from all poetry, specu- 
lation, and human judgment. The Christ of the pres- 
ent church is the creation of theologians, not the 
character portrayed by the evangelists. Unfortu- 
natdy for our correct view of him, Paul speculated 
entirely too much upon his nature and wort. The 
resurrection of Christ never toot place, because there 
was no necessity for it. It was a good thing for the 
apostles to believe that such an event toot place, for it 
encouraged them. Christ never showed himself to any 
one after his death, and the belief that he did appear 
arose purely from the excited nerves, imaginative tem- 
perament, and strong desire of his followers to see him. 
His spirit did not die with his body, but entered upon 
another stage of existence. 

Jesus did not wort miracles, for he had not the 
power. He was eminently a moral man, the very per- 
sonification of the truly religious character. Religion be- 
'carne flesh in him, and he was the exemplification of love. 
The salvation we find through him is by virtue of his 
example and inculcation of moral truths. The spirit 
of Christ stiU exists, but it does not live in a purely 
personal relation, nor does it operate as a personal 
existence. His spirit and example are with us, but he 
is not here himself. The good man is favored vrith the 
influence imparted to humanity by Christ’s exemplary 
life, but he is nowhere actually present in the world. 

Gon AiifD HIS Mjeacles. Ho miracles, in the ortho- 
dox sense of the term, have ever occurred. The scien- 
tific examination of the Scriptures banishes them alto- 
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getlier. Neitlier axe miracles possible, otherwise we 
should see them every day. They would be acts of 
arbitrary authority on God’s part ; and if he performed 
them he would destroy the harmony and connection of 
natural laws. Christianity was not introduced by 
miracles. It was inaugurated, and even originated, 
by underlying causes of a purely natural character. 
Miracle is only a creation of the imagination, and 
should be discarded as a human error. 

The personality of God is freely spoken oi^ but 
his self-consciousness, in the strictest sense, is vuot al- 
lowed, Hence God is really deprived by them of 
all plan, aim, love, and favor. He is a spiritual being, 
but he is not a spirit. He is spirit, yet not a real, 
thinking, self-conscious, willing spirit. He is not a 
personality or individuality. “A person,” these men 
appear to say, “ must have a place to stand upon, and 
surely we would not say this of God ? The fact is, we 
grossly misrepresent the great All-Father, We picture 
him in our sensuous forms, and almost imagine him to 
be like one of ourselves,” 

iHMOEXAnrcT. The Speculative Rationalists attach 
less importance to individual immortality than their 
predecessors conceded. We might infer this, however, 
from the Hegelian point of view adopted by the former. 
They profess adherence to Schleiermacher’s dictum : 
“ In the midst of the finite to be one with the infinite, 
and to be eternal every moment.” But they adhere to 
the doctrine of “ eternal life,” by which term they mean 
an existence commencing and terminating with faith. 
It is a life of such value that it should be called “ eter- 
nal ” life, although it ends with our last breath in this 
world. It consists in the attainment of the end of 
our existence and of conquest over sin. Thus, they 
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reduce tie eternal life of wldci tie gospel speats to 
a mere metiod and duration of stay in tiis world. 
This life, witi tiem, exiausts life; tie kingdom of 
God ias not an eternal, iut a present and temporal ex- 
istence; tiere is, tierefore, no new ieaven and new 
earti, 

Sm. Tie fall of man did not take place. It is an 
aisurd superstition. Since tie world is but a limited 
and imperfect representation of God, sin came into it 
immediately upon its origin. We err wien we look at 
sin apart from a correct conception of tie world. Sin 
ias its seat in the natural weakness of man, for ie is a 
temporal being, and in process of necessary develop- 
ment from impure naturalness to reason and freedom. 
It is tie condition in wiich man finds himself before 
arriving at an idea of wiat ie is or will be. If it be 
asked, “ Why is sin in tie world ? ” the rejoinder is 
made, “ Why is not man, in tie outset of his existence, 
wiat ie is destined to be, and why must ie stand in 
need of development ? ” Sin, in tie beginning, was 
natural imperfection, but it never becomes a work of 
tie will until man is developed. It is the melancholy 
result of an awakened consciousness. But, after Tnan 
is once aroused to self-consciousness and begins his 
actual, sinful life, he never becomes a lost sinner. 

Faith. Tie gospel is not a compendium of prin- 
ciples. Its only value consists in its description of tie 
moral and religious character of Christ, and every one 
must derive from it such opinions as seem most plaus- 
ible and reasonable. But they err who excogitate from 
it those severe dogmas wiicl express only dreams of 
tie imagination and wishes of tie religious spirit. 
Faith in tie gospel is not a condition of salvation. For 
faith is tie inner relation of the spiritual mau to God, 
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not tlie acceptance of fixed traditions. It is sticIl a feel- 
ing, emotion, and relation as can exist independently 
of doctrine. Objective truth, is not the measure of faith, 
and the salvation of man is not conditioned by his 
theoretical opinions. The human spirit in man is the 
agent of regeneration. Therefore, man, and not God, is 
the author of human regeneration. Justification by 
faith is produced by seeking God’s favor, but Christ 
has nothing at aU to do with the matter. 

We cannot as yet foresee the complete result of the 
efforts of the New Speculative Rationalism to propagate 
itself. German Switzerland will be influenced by Ger- 
many, and because of the thorough improvement already 
inaugurated in the latter country no general resurrec- 
tion of skepticism need be feared. The evangelical 
professors at Basle are eagerly watching every new 
movement, and we believe they have sufficient strength 
to meet every emergency. Christianity is aggressive. 
Sometimes it is obliged to halt and give battle. The 
carnage may last long, and the on-looking world may, 
in its ignorance, decide too speedily that the day is lost. 
But the victory of error is only temporary. The ark in 
Dagon’s house was still the ark of God, Since good men 
are a perpetual power to a people, we may reasonably 
hop*^ that the Swiss reformers will continue to animate 
the citizens of aU the French and German cantons. 
May the pulpits and theological chairs of Switzerland 
ever be filled with men who can say what Zwinglius 
uttered one New Year’s Day as his first words to the 
assembled multitude in the cathedral of Zurich : “ To 
Christ, to Christ will I lead you, — ^to the source of sal- 
vation. His word is the only food I wish to furnish 
to your hearts and lives ! ” 
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ENGLAJSID : THE SOIL PREPAEBD EOR THE INTRODtrOTION 
OP RATIONALISM. 

The religions lesson taugit l)y tlie condition of 
England dniing the eighteenth century is this : The 
inevitable moral prostration to which skepticism re- 
duces a nation, and the utter incapacity of literature 
to afford relief English Deism had advantages not 
possessed by the KationaJism of Germany. Some of its 
champions were men of great political influence; and 
in no case was there a parallel to the abandoned 
Bahrdt. The Deists were steady in the pursuit of their 
game, for when they struck a path they never per- 
mitted themselves to be deflected. But the Kation- 
alists were ever turning into some by-road and weak- 
ening their energies by traversing many a fruitless 
mile. 

The literature of England, during the most of the 
last century, presents a picture of literary ostentation. 
The Deists had toiled to build up a system of natural 
religion which would not only be a monumeiit to their 
genius, but serve as an impassable barrier to all such- 
claims as were urged by the zealous and loud-spoken 
Puritans. But early Deism lacked an indispensable 
element of strength, — the power of adapting itself to 
the people. Its best priests could not leave the tiipod, 
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tliougli many of the oracnlar responses were heard some 
distance from the temple-doors. In. time, there arose a 
group of essayists and poets, who, with a similar coterie 
of novelists, dictated religion, morals, politics, and lit- 
erature to the country. Their influence was so great 
that when they flattered the heads of government, the 
latter were equally assiduous in playing the Maecenas 
to them. 

The writers of the eighteenth century, viewed in a 
hterary sense alone, have never Lad their superiors in 
Ihglish hterature. The works of Addison, Pope, Gray, 
Thomson, Goldsmith, and Johnson will continue to he 
classics wherever the English language is spoken. The 
British metropolis was pervaded with the atmosphere 
of Parnassus. It was a time when literature was the 
El Dorado of youth and old age. Those were the days 
when clubs convened statedly in the neighborhood of 
the Strand, and when, every night, the attics of Grub 
street poured out their throngs of quill-heroes, who 
were welcomed into the parlors of the nobility as cor- 
dially as to their own club-houses. The last new work 
engaged universal attention. Society was filled with 
rumors of books commenced, half fitnished, plagiarized, 
successful, or defunct. Literary respectability was the 
“ Open Sesame ” to social rani^ There has never been 
a season when cultivated society was more imbued with 
the mania of book-writing and criticism than existed in 
England during at least three-quarters of the eighteenth 
century. 

While many of the publications of that time were 
prompted by Deism, French society and literature were 
contributing an equal share toward poisoning the Eng- 
lish mind. France and England were so intimately re- 
lated to each other that the two languages were dili- 
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genily studied iu botli countries. If tlie English adven* 
turer in letters had not spent a few months in Paris, and 
could not read Corneille almost as readUy as Spenser or 
Shahspeare, he was cashiered by certain Gallieists west 
of the Channel as a sorry aspirant to their coveted 
&Yor.^ The rise of the French spirit in England was 
mauily due to Bolingbroke, who was. as much at home 
in Paris as in London. He had numerous friends and 
admirers in the former metropolis, and at two different 
times made it his residence. Freely imbibing the skep- 
tical opinions of the court of Louis XIV., he dealt 
them out unsparingly to his English readers. He 
was one of the most accomplished wits who fre- 
quented the salon of Madame de Croissy, and he de- 
veloped his skeptical system through the medium of 
the French language, in a series of letters to M. de 
Pouilly.* 

Boliugbroke accused the greatest divines and phi- 
losophers of leading a great part of mankind into inex- 
tricable labyrinths of reasoning and speculation. Nat- 
ural theology and religion, he held, had become corrupt. 
In view of these results of mental infirmities, he applied 
himself to correct all errors. He proposed “ to distin- 
guish genuine and pure theism from the profane mix- 
tures of human imagination ; and to go to the root of 
that error which encourages our. curiosity, sustains our 
pride, fortifies our prejudices, and gives pretense to de- 
lusion ; to discover the true nature of human knowl- 
edge, how far it extends, how far it is real, and where 
and how it begins to be fantastical; that, the gaudy 
visions of error being dispelled, men may be accustomed 

^ For an excellent view of the relation of France and England in the 
eighteenth century, vid. Revue des Deux MoTides^ 1 Deo., 1861. 

* Schlosser, History of the Bighteenth Century^ vol. L, p. 98. 
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fco tlie simplicity of truth.” ^ The Scriptures, according 
to Bolingbroke, are unworthy of our credence. They 
degrade the Deity to mean and unworthy oflices and 
employments.* The New Testament consists of two 
distinct gospels ; one by Christ, the other by St. Paul. 
The doctrine of future rewards and punishments is ab- 
surd, and contrary to the divine attributes.® Chris- 
tianity has been of no advantage to mankind. “ The 
world hath not been effectually reformed, nor any one 
nation in it, by the promulgation of the gospel, even 
where Christianity flourished most.”^ There is a 
supreme All-Perfect Being, but he does not concern 
himself with human affairs as far as individuals are 
concerned. The soul is not distinct from the body, and 
both terminate at death. The law of nattue, being 
sufficient for the purposes of our being, is all that God 
has proclaimed for our guidance.® 

There were other members of the English nobil- 
ity who used their influence for the introducljon 
of French infidelity, literature, morals, and fashiona 
Some did not equal Bolingbroke in repudiating the 
spirit of the gospel, but nearly all were willing students 
at the feet of their pretentious Gallic instructors. The 
house of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, at Wickenham, 
was the centre whither gravitated that large class of 
acknowledged chiefs in letters represented by Steele. 
Pope, and the Walpoles. They thought, spoke, and 
dressed according to the French standard, which, in 
respect to religion and morals, was never lower than ai 
that very time. The attempt to rear a Paris on En gliHli 

* Worka^ yoL iii., p. 828. London Edition of 1764* 5 vols., qnarto. 

* Ibid- p. 804. * Ibid. vol. v., p. 856. * Ibid. p. 268. 

® Leland, View of Deiatical Writera of JSTigland^ pp. 30T-308. Londoi 
Edition of 1887, with Appendix and Introduction, b^ Brown and Edmonda 
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soil was a complete success. Tlie young were deliglited 
witi tlie result; tlie aged had been too ill-taught in 
early life to raise the voice of remonstrance. With the 
exception of the Puritan opposition, the gratification was 
universal ; and that took place in religion and literature 
which, had it occurred in warfare, would have kindled 
a flame of national indignation in every breast ; Eng- 
land fell powerless, contented, and doomed into the 
arms of Prance. 

The attacks of Hume and Gibbon on the divine 
origin of Christianity take rank with the mischievous 
influences imparted by the elder school of Deists, and 
by French taste and immorality. 

Hume was a philosopher who drew his inspiration 
directly from his own times. Attaching himself to the 
Encyclopaedists, he played the wit in the saloTis of Paris. 
He became fraternally intimate with Eousseau, and 
brought that social dreamer back with him to England 
as a mark of high appreciation of his talents. He was 
a metaphysician by nature, but he erred in speculat- 
ing with theology. That was the mistake of his life. 
He feU into Bolingbroke’s error of excessive egotism. 
Standing before the superstructure of theology, he care- 
fully surveyed every part of it, and deemed no theme 
too lofty for his reasonings, and no mystery beyond 
the reach of his illuminating torch. He lamented the 
absence of progress in the understanding of that evi- 
dence which assures us of any real existence and matter 
of fact. But this diflSculty did not impede him from an 
attempted solution. He thought himself performing a 
great service when he addressed himself to the “ de- 
struction of that implicit faith and credulity which is 
the bane of aU reasoning and free inquiry.” ^ He re- 

^ Fhihsojphical Essays concermng Human Understcmding^ p. 49. Lon« 
don Edition, 1760. 
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fused to acknowledge a Supreme Being, in tke follow- 
ing words : “ WMle we argue from tke course of na- 
ture, and infer a particular intelligent cause, which at 
first bestowed and still preserves order in the universe, 
we embrace a principle which is both uncertain and 
useless, because the subject lies entirely beyond the 
reach of human experience.”^ 

The miraculous evidences of Christianity were also 
opposed by Hume. His Essay on Miracles (1'74Y), 
consists of two parts; the former of which is an attempt 
to prove that no evidence would be a sufficient ground 
for believing the truth and existence of miracles. Expe- 
rience is our only guide in reasoning on matters of fact; 
but even this guide is far from infallible, and liable at 
any moment to lead us into errors. In judging how far 
a testimony is to be depended upon, we must balance the 
opposite circumstances, which may create any doubt or 
imcertainty. The evidence from testimony may be de- 
stroyed either by the contrariety and opposition of the 
testimony, or by the consideration of the nature of the 
facts themselves. When the facts partake of the mar- 
velous there are two opposite experiences with regard to 
them, and that which is most credible is to be prefer- 
red. How the uniform experience of men is against 
miracles. We should not, therefore, believe any tes- 
timony concerning a miracle, unless the falsehood of 
that testimony should be more miraculous than the 
miracle it is designed to establish. Besides, as we 
caimot know the attributes or actions of God otherwise 
than by our experience^of them, we cannot be sure that 
he can effect miracles ; for they are contrary to our own 
experience and the course of nature. Therefore, it is 
impossible to prove miracles by any evidence. 

^ FMlosopliical Essays^ dc,j p. 224. 
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The secoad part of the Essay on Mwades is la- 
teaded to show that, sapposiag a miracle capable of 
beiag proved by safficieat testimoay, ao miraculous 
event in history has ever been established on such 
evidence. The witnesses of a miracle should be of 
such xmquestionable good sense, education, and learn- 
ing, as to secure us against all delusion in themselves. 
They should also be of such undoubted integrity as to 
place them beyond all suspicion of design to deceive 
others. Then they should be of such credit and repu- 
tation in the eyes of mankind as to have a great deal to 
lose if detected in any falsehood. Last of all, the facts 
attested by the witnesses should be performed in such 
a public maimer, and in so celebrated a part of the 
world, as to render detection unavoidable.^ 

Now, according to Hume, these requisitions are not 
met in the supposed witnesses of the miracles of Christ. 
Consequently, we are no more obliged to believe their 
accounts than the reports of miracles alleged to have 
been wrought at the tomb of the Abb6 de Paris. All 
must be rejected together. 

Hume’s History of Enfla/nd met with a cold recep- 
tion on its first appearance. But he lived to see the 
day when, as he egotistically said, “it became circu- 
lated hke the newspapers.” Yet he wrote that work 
not as an end, but as a means. Historical writing was 
then the medium in which it was common to couch 
theology or philosophy. Hume had a profound con- 
tempt for everything Puritanic on the one hand, and 
hierarchical and traditional on, the other. He would 
make every trace disappear beneath his scathing pen. 
He ignored the development of religious life in Eng- 
land, and would subject all events which indicated a 
^ Lelaicdj Tim qfDeutical Writm^ pp. 280 - 260 , 
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deep Christian piety and purpose, to his cold system 
of philosophy. Writing with an inflesihle adherence 
to his theological opinions, he cast over historical events 
the drapery of his own interpretation. The question 
with him was not, “ What is the history of il^gland 
during the period of which I treat 1 ” hut “ Does not 
the history of England sustain my philosophy ? ” And 
his own answer was, “ Yes ; I record facts, and draw 
my own conclusions. Is not that a good philosophy ! ” 

Gibbon was even more of a Frenchman than Hume. 
Sundering his relation to Oxford in his seventeenth 
year, he embarked upon a course of living and thinking 
which, whatever advantage it might afford to his purse, 
was not likely to aid his faith. By a sudden caprice he 
became a Roman Catholic, and afterwards as uncere- 
moniously denied his adopted creed. In due time he 
found himself in Paris publishing a book in the French 
language. He there fell in with the fashionable in- 
fidelity, and so far yielded to the flattery of Helvetius 
and aU the frequenters of Holbach’s house that he 
jested at Christianity and assailed its divine character. 

While residing at Lausanne, Switzerland, he culti- 
vated the florid French style of composition, and ap- 
plied it in his Dedvne and FaU of the Moma/n Mn^e. 
That work has been severdy censured, but despite its 
defects, it is one of the permanent master-pieces of Eng- 
lish literature. In the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters 
the author gives his opinion of Christianity. He at- 
tributes the progress of the Christian religion to the 
zeal of the Jews, to the^doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul as stated by philosophers, to the miraculous 
powers claimed by the primitive church, to the virtues 
of the fitrst Christians, and to the activity of the Chris- 
tians in the government of the church. He attributed 
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to outward agencies wliat could have heen effected only 
"by inward forces. But he did not assume the philoso- 
pher’s cap, for, not beiug metaphysical by nature, he 
never did violence to his own constitution. He has left 
much less on record against Christianity than Hume, 
but they must be ranhed together as the last of the 
family of English Deists. 

Gibbon made loud professions of independence and 
of an earnest desire for the enlargement of popular 
liberty. But he was less attached to principle than to 
expediency. At the very time the first volume of his 
history appeared, in which he pays lofty tributes to 
human freedom, he came into Parliament as an avowed 
abettor of the ministry of George HL, in their attempts 
to subjugate the American colonies. He was doubtless 
well paid for his votes ; for he was at the same time a 
member of the Board of Trade, a nominal office with a 
large salary.^ A verse, attributed to Eox, expresses 
the popular sentiment concerning him ; 

“ King George in. a fright 
Lest Gibbon should write 
The story of England’s disgrace, 

Thought no way so sure, 

His pen to secure, 

As to give the historian a place.” 

In addition to these evidences of religious decay we 
may add the most unwelcome of all : the moral prostra- 
tion of the English Church. Instead of being “a city 
set upon a hill,” she was in the valley of humiliation ; 
and few were the faithful watchmen upon her walls. 
The period commencing -with the Bestoration, and con- 
tinuing down to the time of which we speak, was one 


* Sohlosser, Mttory of (he JBigUeenth Century, toL ii., p, 86-86. 
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of ministerial and laic degeneracy. Bisliop Bnmet, 
writing of his own generation, said, “ I am now in the 
seventieth year of my age, and as I cannot speak long 
in the world, in any sort, I cannot hope for a more 
solemn occasion than this of speaking with all due free- 
dom, both to the present and to the succeeding ages. 
Therefore I lay hold on it to give a free vent to those 
sad thoughts that lie on my min d hoth day and night, 
and are the subject of many secret mournings. I can- 
not look on without the deepest concern, when I see the 
imminent ruin hanging over this church, and, by con- 
sequence, over the whole Reformation. The outward 
state of things is black enough, Grod knows, but that 
which heightens my fears rises chiefly from the inward 
state into which we are unhappily fallen. . . . Our 

ember-weeks are the burden and grief of my life. The 
much greater part of those who come to be ordained 
are ignorant to a degree not to be apprehended by 
those who are not obliged to know it. The easiest part 
of knowledge is that to which they are the greatest 
strangers. Those who have read some few books, yet 
never seem to have read the Scriptures. Many cannot 
give even a tolerable account of the Catechism itself, 
how short and plain soever. This does often tear my 
heart. The case is not much better in many who, having 
got into ordera, come for institution, and cannot make it 
appear that they have read the Scriptures, or any one 
good book since they were ordained ; so that the small 
measure of knowledge upon which they get into holy 
orders, not being improved, is in a way to be quite lost ; 
and they think it a great hardship if told they must 
know the Scriptures and the body of divinity better be- 
fore they can be trusted with the care of souls.” ^ 

^ Fastoral Ca/re» 


29 
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Archbishop Seeker, who wrote at a late- period, 
testifies to the same state of religious petrification : “ In 
this we cannot be mistaken, that an open and professed 
disregard is become, through a variety of unhappy 
causes, the distinguishing character of the present age j 
that this evil is grown to a great height in the metrop- 
olis of the nation ; is daily spreading through every 
part of it ; and, bad in itself as any can be, must of ne- 
cessity bring in others after it. Indeed it hath already 
brought in such dissoluteness and contempt of princi- 
ple in the higher part of the woi’ld, and such profligate 
intemperance, and fearlessness of committing crimes, in 
the lower, as must, if this impiety stop not, become ab- 
solutely fatal And God knows, far from stopping, it 
receives, through the ill designs of some persons, and 
the inconsiderateness of others, a continual increase. 
Christianity is now ridiculed and railed at, with very 
little reserve ; and the teachers of it, without any at 
aU.”i 

The Church had not the moral power or purity to 
assert her own authority. She had lost the respect of 
the world because she had no respect for herself. She 
was therefore enervated at a time when all her power 
was needed to resist the skeptical and i mm oral tenden- 
cies of the day. But a new religious power, from an imes- 
pected source, began to influence the English mind We 
refer to the movement inaugurated by the Wesleys and 
Whitefield, who were fellow-students in Oxford Univer- 
sity. They were appalled at the dissoluteness of the 
students, the frigid preaching of the day, and the uni- 
versal religious destitution of the nation. These themes 
burdened the hearts of the “Holy Club” at Oxford 
from day to day, and sent them from their cloisters to 

^ Wbrh, vol, V., p. 306. 
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visit prisons, preach in snrronnding towns, and impart 
religious truth wherever a willing recipient could he 
found- No sooner had John Wesley returned from his 
missionary voyage to Greorgia than there were unmis- 
tahahle evidences of the adaptation of the new preach- 
ing to the wants of the people. The masses, long 
affected hy a deplorable iadifference to religious 
truths and pious living, heard the earnest preaching 
of the Methodists with profoxmd attention and in 
such large numbers that no impartial observer could 
doubt the peculiar fitness of Methodism to the existing 
state of society, morals, literature, and philosophy. As 
a result, the number of converts multiplied. The Es- 
tablished Church was aroused to activity. Dissenters 
began to hope for the return of the good days of Bun- 
yan and Baxter and Howe. 

Isaac Taylor says of the new influence, that “it 
preserved from extinction and reanimated the lan- 
guishing nonconformity of the last centmy, which just 
at the time of the Methodist revival, was rapidly in 
course to be found nowhere but in books.” But the 
Wesleyan movement made little impression on the 
literary circles to whom Bolingbroke, Hume, and Grib- 
bon had communicated their gospel of nature. The 
poets continued to sing, the essayists to write, and 
the philosophers to speculate, in a world peculiarly 
their own. They shut themselves quite in from the 
itinerant “helpers” of Wesley. The large class of Eng- 
lish minds which stood aloof from all ecclesiastical 
organizations, and failed to see any higher cause of 
the revival than mere enthusiasm, were the persons 
whom those writers stOl influenced. But it was plain 
to both the masters and their disciples that their princi- 
ples were in process of transition. They were there- 
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fore ready for tLe reception of whatever plausible type 
of skepticism might present itself for their accept- 
ance. 

History is the iUnstration of cause and effect. The 
fountain springs up in one period, and generations often 
pass before it fi nds its natural outlet. The issue of the 
final efforts of English Deism, of the impure Erench 
taste, and of the works of the grosser class of literary 
men living in the last century, is now manifested in that 
spirit which welcomes the Sssays and It&mews, and the 
criticism of Colenso. It is not true that these and sim- 
ilar publications have created a Eationalistic taste in 
Great Britain. The taste was already in existence, and 
has been struggling for satisfaction ever since the closing 
decades of the eighteenth century. 



CHAPTEE XX. 


EHGUAIJD COlirriNinEB : PHILOSOPETIOAL AND ITEEEAET EA- 

TIONALISK— OOUEEIDGE AND OAELTLE. 

Aiiii liistoiy betrays tbe operation of a compensating 
principle. Tbe payment may be slow, but there is sel- 
dom total repudiation. An influence wbicb departs 
from a country and sets in upon its neighbor, trans- 
forming thought, giving new shades to social life, and 
instilling foreign principles into politics, is sure, in 
course of time, to return from its wanderings, bearing 
with it other forces with which to react upon the land 
whence it originated. Thought, like the tidal wave, 
visits all latitudes with its ebb and flow. 

The present condition of Anglican theology is an 
illustration of intellectual re-payment. Two centuries 
ago England gave Deism to G-ermany, and the latter 
country is now paying back the debt with compound in- 
terest. After the Kevolution of 1789, and the brilliant 
ascendency of Xapoleon Bonaparte, the Erench q)irit 
rapidly lost its hold upon the English mind. But there 
immediately arose a disposition to consult G-erman the- 
ology and philosophy. English students frequented 
the G-erman universities, and the works of the leading 
thinkers of Berlin, Heidelberg, and HaUe, were on sale 
in the book-stores of London. The intimate relations 
of the royal family of England to Germany, together 
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■vvitli tlie alliance between tbe German States and Great 
Britain for tbe arrest of French arms, increased tbe 
tendency until it assumed importance and power. The 
fi*uit was first visible in tbe application of German Ra- 
tionalism and philosophy to English theology. When 
Coleridge came from the Fatherland with a new system 
of opinions, he felt as proud of Ms good fortune as 
Columbus did on laying a continent at Ms sovereign’s 
feet. Ever since that profound thinker assumed a fixed 
position, a reaction against orthodoxy has been pro- 
gressing in the Established Church. There are reasons 
why the slow but effectual introduction of German Rar 
tionalism has been taking place imperceptibly. 

The. war which had agitated England, with the rest 
of Europe, came to a close in 1815. Immediately afteiv 
ward domestic politics needed adjustment. “ The dis- 
abilities were swept away,” says a writer, “ the House of 
Commons was reconstituted, the municipalities were 
reformed, slavery was abolished.” ^ In due time the na- 
tion became adjusted to peace ; the popular mind lost 
its nervousness ; the universities returned to their sober 
thinking; and the Church took a careful survey to ascer- 
tain what had been lost in the recent conflict, what 
gained, and what new fields lay ready for her enterprise. 
But very soon fresh pohtical combinations attracted the 
attention of all classes. The revolutionary changes and 
counter-changes in France were watched with eager at- 
tention lest Waterloo might be avenged in some unex- 
pected manner. At home, church parties were reviv- 
ing the old antagonisms described by the pen of Ma- 
caulay. The popular mind has thus been continually 
directed toward some exciting theme. England has not 
had a day of leisure during the whole of the last half- 
* KaUonal Eemew^ Oct., 1856 . 
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century, wlien she could come to a judicious conclusion 
concerning that class of her thinkers who, though they 
make theology their profession, are so intensely inde- 
pendent as to attach themselves to no creed or ecclesias- 
tical organization. But they have been thinking all 
the time, and the outgrowth of their thought is now 
visible. 

English Eationalism consists of three departments : 
Philosophical, Literary, and Critical Rationalism. When- 
ever infidelity has arisen, whether within or without 
the Church, it has usually developed these forms. Phi- 
losophy has furnished undevout reason with a fund of 
speculative objections to revelation ; literature has daz- 
zled and bewildered the yoimg and all lovers of ro- 
mance; and criticism has seized the deductions of 
science, language, and ethnology, and by their com- 
bined aid aimed at the overthrow of the historical and 
inspired basis of faith. Each of these three agents is in 
constant danger of arrogance and error. The first, by 
a single false assumption, may lose its way ; the second, 
by making too free use of the imagination, can easily 
forget when it is dealmg with faith and facts ; and the 
third, by one act of over-reaching, is liable to become 
puerile, fanciful, and unreliable. The philosopher, the 
IMteratewr, and the exegete need to be less observant of 
the surrounding world than of the purity of their own 
iimer life and the teachings of the Holy Spirit. 

Philosophical Rationalism in England commenced 
with Samuel Taylor Coleridge. A comprehensive view 
of that metaphysician produces a painful impression. 
Though gifted with capacity for any sphere of thought, 
he did not excel in either so far as to enable us to 
assign him a fixed place in literature. He is known as 
poet, theologian, and philosopher. But his own desire 
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was tliat posterity miglit regard tiiB as a theologian. 
In addition to this indetei’minateness of position, which 
always seriously detracts from a great name, Coleridge 
presents the nnfortnnate example of a man who, instead 
of laboring with settled convictions, and achieving suc- 
cess by virtue of their operation, seems to have only 
striven after them. His indefinite status was the result 
of that theological difficulty which proved his greatest 
misfortune. His sentiments never partook of an evan- 
gelical character tmtil the latter pai't of his life. His 
habits of thought had become confirmed, and it was 
quite too late to counteract the influence of many views 
previously expressed. 

So far as we are able to collect the opinions of Cole- 
ridge by fragments from his writings, we discover two 
elements, which, coming from totally different sources, 
and originating in different ages, harmonized in his- 
mind and constituted the mass of his speculations. One 
was Grecian, taking its rise in Plato and afterward 
becoming assimilated to Christianity at Alexandria. 
The other was German, derived directly from Kant, and 
undergoing no improvement by its processes of trans- 
formation at the hands of that philosopher’s successors. 
“ Prom the Greek,” says Dr. Shedd, “ he derived the 
doctrine of Ideas, and fully sympathized with his 
warmly-glowing and poetic utterance of philosophic 
truths. From the German he derived the more strictly 
scientific part of his system — ^the fundamental distinc- 
tions between the Understanding and the Eeason (with 
the sub-distinction of the latter into Speculative and 
Practical), and between Nature and Spirit. With him 
also he sympathized in that deep conviction of the ab- 
solute nature and validity of the great ideas of God, 
Freedom, and Immortality — of the binding obligation 
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of conscience — and generally of the supremacy of the 
Moral and Practical over the purely Speculative. In- 
deed, any one who goes to the study of Kant, after 
having made himself acquainted with the writings of 
Coleridge, will be impressed by the spontaneous and 
vital concurrence of the latter with the former — the 
heartiness and entireness with which the Englishman 
enters into the method and system of this, in many 
respects, greatest philosopher of the modem world.” ^ 
The Platonic element in the speculations of Cole- 
ridge is of earlier date than the German. It was his 
reliance until introduced to the captivating opinions of 
the philosopher of Konigsberg. But it never wholly 
left him, — ^it was the enchantment of his life. 

He had severe struggles. His conquest of the habit 
of opium-eating, contracted to soothe physical suffering, 
is an index of the persistent purpose of the man. At 
first an ardent Unitarian, he was once about to assume 
charge of a congregation at Shrewsbury. But he finally 
declined the offer, by saying that, “ Active zeal for 
Unitarian Christianity, not indolence or indifference, 
has been the motive of my declining a local and solid 
settlement as preacher of it.” ^ 

The media through which he passed in search of 
light were numerous. He seems to have gone to 
Germany under the impression that Tie would there 
find what he had fruitlessly sought in England. Ho 
one will deny that the philosophy of Kant was better 
than the English empirical system of the eighteenth 
century, which was the best metaphysical pabulum he 

^ InProductory Msa/y to Goleridge'*^ Works, Yol. 1, pp. 21-22. Ear- 
per’s edition. 

* Letter dated Shrewsbury, Jan. 19th, 1798, to Mr. Isaac Wood, High 
St., Shrewsbury. 
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had received at home. He applied himself to the assid- 
uous study of Kant’s disciples, hut the master satisfied 
him hest. Nevertheless, Coleridge was not mentally 
adapted to the Kantian system. He had a psychical 
affinity for Schelling. He loved him as a brother. He 
was charmed with his vivid imagination, warm adnura* 
tion of all natural forms, and ardent, impulsive temper- 
ament. Schelling’s philosophy was Spinozism in poetry, 
and there can he no question of Coleridge’s former 
adoption of some parts of the Hollander’s naturalism. 
But his tenacity to them, as well as his subsequent 
affiliation with Schelling, was short-lived. When he 
awoke to the immistakahle stratum of Pantheism under- 
lying Schelling’s system, he hastily forsook it, and his 
^atrihes indignantly hurled against one whom he had 
so enthusiastically ad mi red are the more notable be- 
cause of his former intense sympathy. Prom Schelling 
he returned once more to Kant as the thinker who had 
more closely approximated the truth. His mind must 
have undergone a total revolution when he could write 
such words as these : “ Spite of all the superior airs of 
the Ncdmr-PMlosc^Tiie, I confess that in the perusal of 
Kant I breathe the air of good sense and logical under 
standing with the light of reason shining in it and 
through it; while in the Physics of Schelling I am 
amused with happy conjectures, and in Ms Theology 
I am bewildered by positions wMch, in their first sense, 
are transcendental (Uberfiiegmi'), and in their literal 
sense scandalous.” ^ 

Coleridge became firmly settled in theistic faith. 
Occupying that as Ms final position, he is destined to 
wield a great salutary power over English thought. 
Hr, Shedd, in estimating the probable future infiuence 

’ Biographia IM&ra/ria* Appendix IH,, p. 709. 
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of Ms tteistic system, says : “ Now as tie defender and 
interpreter of tMs decidedly and profoundly tieistie 
system of pMlosopiy, we regard tie works of Coleridge 
as of great and growing worti, in tie present state of 
tie educated and tiinking world. It is not to be dis- 
guised tiat Pantieism is tie most formidable opponent 
wMci truti ias to encounter in tie cultivated and 
reflecting classes. "We do not iere allude to tie formal 
reception and logical defense of tie system, so muci as 
to tiat pantieistic way of tiinking, wiici is uncon- 
sciously stealing into tie ligiter and more imaginative 
species of modem literature, and from tiem is passing 
over into tie principles and opinions of men at large. 
TMs popularized Naturalism — ^tiis Naturalism of polite 
literature and of literary society — ^is seen in tie lack of 
tiat depti and strengti of tone, and tiat ieartiness 
and robustness of temper, wiici ciaracterize a mind 
into wiici tie personality of God, and tie responsibility 
of man cut siaiply, and wiici does not cowardly 
sirink from a severe and salutary moral consciousness. 
. . . Tie intensely tieistic ciaracter of tie pMlosopiy 
of Coleridge is rooted and grounded in tie Personal 
and tie Spiritual, and not in tie least in tie Imper- 
sonal and tie Natural Drawing in tie outset, as we 
iave remarked above, a distinct and broad line between 
tiese two realms, it keeps tiem apart from each otier, 
by affirming a difference in essence, and steadfastly re- 
sists any sjnd every attempt to amalgamate tiem into 
one sole substance. Tie doctrine of creation, and not 
of emanation or of modification, is tie doctrine by wiici 
it constructs its tieory of tie IJMverse, and tie doc- 
trine of responsible self-determination, and not of irre- 
sponsible natural development, is tie doctrine by wMci 
it constructs its systems of PMlosopiy and Religion.” ' 
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The Platonic portion of the views of Coleridge is 
more apparent in his theology than in his philosophy. 
In his Confession of Faith^ written November 3, 1816, 
he avows his adherence to some of the prime doctrines 
of revealed truth. He declares his free agency ; defines 
God to be a Being in whom supreme reason and a most 
holy will are one with infin ite power; actnowledges 
man’s fallen nature, that he is “ bom a child of wrath ; ” 
and holds Christ Jesus to be the Word which was with 
God from all eternity, assumed human nature to redeem 
man, and by his merits secured for us the descent of the 
Holy Spirit and the impartation of his free grace. In 
the Preface to the Aids to Mejlection he thus states his 
object in writing that work : “ To exhibit a fall and 
consistent scheme of the Christian Dispensation, and 
more largely of all the peculiar doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith ; and to answer all the objections to the same, 
which do not originate in a corrupt will rather than an 
erring judgment ; and to do this in a manner intelli- 
gible for all who, possessing the ordinary advantages 
of education, do in good earnest desire to form their 
religious creed in the light of their own convictions, and 
to have a reason for the faith which they profess. 
There are indeed mysteries, in evidence of which no 
reasons can be brought. But it has been my endeavor 
to show that the true solution of the problem is, that 
these mysteries are reason, reason ia its highest form of 
self-affirmation.” ’• 

The distinctions and definitions of Coleridge occa- 
sion the most serious difficulty in the study of his opin- 
ions. His mode of statement more frequently than his 
conception subjects him to the charge of Eationalism. 
His life-long error of mistaking theology for meta. 

* WorJcsy vol. i., p. 116 , 
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pliysies resulted in Ms application of pMlosopMcal ter- 
minology to theological questions ; but mating every 
reasonable allowance, we cannot doubt that be bad 
defective views of some of tbe essential truths of Chris- 
tianity. He clothes reason with authority to determine 
what is inspiration, by saying that there can be no reve- 
lation “ ah Therefore, every man should decide 

for himself the character of the Scriptures. The power 
wMch Coleridge thus places in the hand of man is 
traceable to Ms distinction between reason and under- 
standing. He makes the latter the logical, and the 
former the intuitive faculty. Even beasts possess un- 
derstanding, but reason, the gift of Grod to no less crea- 
ture than man, performs the functions of judgment on 
supersensual matters. “Reason,” says he, “is the 
power of universal and necessary convictions, the source 
and substance of truths above sense, and having their 
evidence in themselves.” ^ TMs admission to Rational- 
ism has been eagerly seized by the Coleridgean school, 
and elaborated in some of their writings. 

Sin, according to Coleridge, is not guilt in the 
orthodox sense. When Adam fell he merely turned 
his back upon the sun; dwelt in the shadow; had 
Giod’s displeasure; was stripped of his supernatural 
mdowments ; and inherited the evils of a sickly body, 
md a passionate, ignorant, and uninstructed soul. His 
dn left him to his nature, Ms posterity is heir to his 
Dodsfortunes, and what is every man’s evil becomes aU 
men’s greater evil Each one has evil enough, and it is 
hard for a man to live up to the rule of Ms own reason 
and conscience.® Redemption is not salvation from the 
curse of a broken law, and Christ did not pay a debt 

^ Works^ p. 241. The fall argument is contained on pp. 241-263. 

* Ibid. vol. i., pp. 269-271. 
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for man, because tbe payer must bave incurred the debt 
himself.^ But the frit of his death is the reconciliation 
of man to God. Man wdl have a future life, but it was 
not the specific object of the Christian dispensation to 
satisfy his understanding that he will live hereafter ; 
neither is the belief of a future state or the rationality 
of its belief the exclusive attribute of the Christian 
religion, but a fundamental article of all religion.^ 

All attempts to determine the exact theological 
position of Coleridge from his own definitions are un- 
satisfactory. We must derive his real convictions from 
the spirit and not from the letter of his works. He 
was devout and reverent, never prosecuting his investi- 
gations from a mere love of speculation, but as a sincere 
inquirer after tmth. But his statements have had their 
natural result in producing a large and vigorous school 
of thinkers. Never bracing himself to write a philo- 
sophical or theological system, but merely stating his 
views in aphoristic form — as in the Aids to Reflection 
— ^he scattered Ms thoughts as a careless sower, and left 
them to germinate in the public mind. But many of 
Lis opinions have been perverted, and speculations have 
been based upon them by numerous admirers who, 
proudly claiming him for authority, thrust upon the 
world those sentiments which bear less the impress of 
the master than the coimterfeit of the weaker disciple. 

A large cluster of important and familiar names ap- 
pears m testimony of the deep and immediate impres- 
sion produced by the opinions of Coleridge, jiilius 
Charles Hare, not the least worthy of the number, has 
been one of the prominent agents in communicating to 
the English people the principles of that tMnker, who 

* Fbrfe, toL L, p. 808. 

» Ibid, p. 825. 
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was not superior to liim in moral earnestness and pro- 
found reverence. When lecturing as Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Hare was attentively heard by John 
Sterling, Maurice, and Trench. He drank deeply of 
the spirit of Coleridge, of whom he was ever proud to 
call h ims elf a “pupd,” and who, in connection with 
Wordsworth, was the instrumentality by which he 
and others “ were preserved from the noxious taint of 
Byron.” ^ 

From whatever side we view Hare’s life, it is frill 
of interest. When veiy young he traveled on the 
Continent, and became delighted with the literature of 
Grermany. He informs us that, “in 1811 he saw the 
mark of Luther’s inkstand on the walls of the Castle 
of Wartburg, and there first learned to throw inkstands 
at the devil” His view of sacrifice was very superfi- 
cial, and similar to that of Maurice. The Jewish offer- 
ings were typical “of the slaying and offering up of the 
carnal nature to G-od. . . . The lesson of the 
cross is to draw nigh to God, not by this work or that 
work, not by the sacrifice of this thing or that, but by 
the entire sacrifice and resignation of their whole being 
to the will of God.” ® Christ did not perform his im- 
portant mission so much by his death as by his entire 
life, and his sufferings were only the completion of his 
task. “His great work was to be completed and made 
perfect, as every truly great work must be, by suffering. 
For no work can be really great unless it be against 
the course of the world. ... It was by losing his 
own life in every possible way — ^by the agony in the 
garden ; by the flight and denial of those whom he had 
chosen out of the world to be His csompanions and 

^ Mission of the Comforter, Kote Sa. 

* Ssrmom on the Lem of 8elf-8acrjfice^ and the Unity of the Chwreh, 
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friends; by tie mockery and cruelty of those whom 
Ms goodness and purity rendered more bitter against 
bim ; by the frantic and murderous cries of the people, 
whom he had loaded with every eartHy benefit, and 
whom he desired to crown with eternal blessings ; and 
by the closing sufferings on the cross — ^that Jesus was 
to gain his own life, and the everlasting life of all who 
will believe in Him. All this, then, the whole work of 
the redemption of mankind, does our Lord in the text 
declare to be finished.^ 

Hare declares the necessity of faith to Christian 
life, but he renders it more passive than active by say- 
ing that it is a receptive moral endowment capable of 
large development. Happy is the man who becomes in- 
ured to the exalted “ habit of faith.” Sin is more a 
matter of regret than of responsibility; in^iration is a 
doctrine we should not slight, but the language of the 
Scriptures must not be regarded too tenaciously ; due al- 
lowance ought to be made for all verbal inaccuracies and 
discrepancies; miracles are an adjunct to Christian evi- 
dence, but their importance is greatly exaggerated, for 
they are a beautiful frieze, not one of the great pillars 
in the temple of our faith. 

I^’otwithstanding these evidences of Hare’s digres- 
sion from orthodoxy, we cannot forget that consecration 
and purity of heart revealed in some of his sermons, 
and especially in the glowing pages of the Mission of 
the Comfort&r. His ministerial life was an example of 
untiring devotion, and we know not which to admire 
the more, his labor of love in the rustic parish of Herst- 
monceaux, or those searching rebukes of Eomanism con- 
tained in the charges to his deigy. Independent as 
both his friends and enemies acknowledge hiTn to have 

^ S&rmm on JoTm xix., 30 . 
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been, Ms misfortmie was an excessive reliance upon Ms 
own imagination and upon the opinions of those whom 
he admired. Nature made him capable of intimate 
Briendships, both personal and intellectuaL No one 
3an examine his life without loving the man, nor read 
his fervent words without concluding that the Church 
las been honored by few men of Ms noble type. That 
self-sacrifice and sympathy of which he often spoke feel- 
ngly in connection with the humiliation of Christ, 
vere the controlling principles of his heart. Let not 
,he veil with which we would conceal his theological 
iefects obscure, in the least, the brightness of Ms res- 
plendent character and pure purposes. 

No view of Hare’s position can be complete without 
smbracing that of his brother-in-law, Maurice ; both of 
vhom were ardently sympathetic with Coleridge. But 
vhile the former gave a more evangelical cast to his 
naster’s opinions than they originally possessed, the 
atter perverted them by unwan-anted speculations, 
daurice is now one of the most influential of the Ra- 
ionalistic teachers of England. He has not' employed 
limself, like Kingsley and others of the Broad Church, 
n publishing his theological sentiments in the form of 
eligious novels, but has had the commendable frank- 
less to state his opinions without circumlocution, and to 
omish us with his creed in a single volume of essays.^ 

Maurice’s notion of an ideal creation betrays the 
uedia through which he has received it, — ^from Cole- 
idge to Neo-Platonism, and thence to Plato. The orea- 
ion of herbs, flowers, beasts, birds, and fishes, as re- 
orded in the flkst chapter of Genesis, was the bringing 

* Theological Essays. Second Edition. London, 1858. Manrice has 
nhlished thirty-four -works. Yid. Low’s English Catalogue^ 1835-1862, 
p. 609-510. 

.^0 
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fortli of Mnds and orders, such as they were according 
to the mind of God, not of actual separate phenomenal 
existences, such as they present themselves to the senses 
of man.^ The creation of man is disposed of in the same 
ideal way ; so that we are inclined to ask the critic if 
man is not, after all, only a Platonic idea ? “ What I 

wish, you particularly to notice,” says he, “ is that the 
part of the record which speaks of man ideally, accord- 
ing to his place with reference to God, is tke part which 
expressly belongs to the history of creation ; that the 
bringing forth of man in tAis sense, is the work of the 
sixth day. . , . Extend this thought, which seems 
to rise inevitably out of the story of the creation of 
as Moses delivers it, to the seat of that universe of which 
he regards man as the climax, and we are forced to the 
conclusion that in the one case, as in the other, it is not 
the visible, _ material thing of which the historian is 
speaking, but that which lies below the visible material 
thing, and constitutes the substance which it shows 
forth.” 2 

Maurice assumes also, with Neo-Platonism, that Christ 
is the archetype of every human being, and that when 
a man becomes pure, he is only developing the Christ 
who was within him already. “ The Son was really in 
Saul of Tarsus, and he only became Paul the converted 
when that Son was revealed in him. . . . Christ is 

in every man. . . . All may call upon God as a rec- 
onciled Father. Human beings are redeemed, not in 
consequence of any act they have done, of any faith 
they have exercised ; their faith is to be grounded on a 
foregone conclusion ; their acts are to be the fruits of a 
state they already possess.” ® 

* Lecture) on the Old Teetcmmt, p. 6. 

* Ibid. pp. 3-6. 

* nvity of the Ueai TeetomeKt. Lndroduetion, pp. xxL-zzvi. 
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From tliis premise alone the theological system of 
Maurice may be accurately determined. Sin is an evil 
from which we should strive to efPect an escape, but it is 
nothing more, neither guilt nor responsibility, only a 
condition of our life and not a consequence of actual 
disobedience of God’s law, or the effect of his displeas- 
ure. Deep below it there is a righteousness capable of 
asserting its sovereignty. Job had a righteousness 
within him, which led him to say, “ I know that my 
Eedeemer liveth.” Those persons who prate about our 
miserable condition as sinners, “ have a secret reserve 
of belief that there is that in them which is not sin, 
which is the very opposite of sin. . . . Each man 

has got this sense of righteousness, whether he realizes 
it distinctly or indistinctly; whether he expresses it 
courageously, or keeps it to himself.” ^ 

The nature of the atonement, Maurice holds, is a sub- 
ject of misconception, and the notions of it, as they now 
obtain in Christendom, darken and bewilder the mind. 
What Christ has really done for us through suffering was 
his matchless sympathy ; he became our brother, and 
was not our mediatorial substitute but a natural repre- 
sentative. On this ground, a regeneration is communi- 
cated to all, not by virtue of any appropiiating faith, 
but as a result of the sympathetic death of Christ. The 
justification of humanity has been secured by his incar- 
nation, and the penalty resulting from sin is a mere scar 
of the healed wound. Natural death is not the separa- 
tion of soul and body, though both are affected by it 
for the body which seems to die is only the corruption 
resulting from our sins, and the real body does not die. 
Eence, there can never be any general resurrection or 
judgment. 


1 Theological EsBO/ys, p. 61. 
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It is astonishing that a man who unhesitatingly prop- 
agated these views, could hold any office within the pale 
of the Established Church ; hut Maurice enjoyed high fa- 
vor a number of years before his displacement. Though 
commencing life as a TJnitai'ian and Univei’salist, he was 
rapidly promoted by the ecclesiastical authorities. He 
took no pains to conceal his theological opinions, and 
yet we find him advancing in King’s College, London, 
from the Professorship of English Literature to that of 
Ecclesiastical History, and thence to the Chair of Di- 
vinity. Some time elapsed after the publication of the 
JSasays before Dr. Jelf, Principal of the College, even 
read them, but having made himself acquainted with 
their contents, a correspondence took place between him 
and Maurice. The result was that the Council pro- 
nounced “the opinions expressed, and the doubts indi- 
cated in the JSssm/s, and the correspondence respecting 
future punishments and the final issues of the day of 
judgment, to be of dangerous tendency, and likely to 
unsettle the minds of the theological students ; and fur- 
ther decide that his continuance as Professor would be 
seriously detrimental to the interests of the College.” ^ 
Maurice afterward held the office of Chaplain to Lin- 
coln’s Inn, but in 1860 he was appointed by the Queen 
to the district church of Vere St. Marylebone. 

The relations of Maurice and Kingsley are most in- 
timate, for besides their leadership of the Broad 
Church, they are the exponents of the so-called Chris- 
tian Socialism. 

Charles Kingsley has made a profound impression 
upon the present thought and life of England. He 
betrays his martial lineage in the vigor of his pen, 
and in that unswerving purpose to counteract what, in 
^ The date of this Sentence was Oct. 28th, 1863, 
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iiis opinion, are serious barriers to the progress of the 
age. That be should entertain sympathy with Cole- 
ridge might be expected from the veiy cast of hk 
mind, but his adoption of such a large proportion of that 
thinker’s sentiments may be due to his private education 
under the care of Derwent Coleridge, son of the phi- 
losopher. Though only forty-six years old, twenty of 
which have been passed in the rectorship of Eversley, 
an enumeration of his works shows him to have written 
theology, philosophy, poetry, and romance. But his 
publications betray unity of purpose. Instead of suf- 
fering Christianity to be a dead weight upon society, 
he would adapt it to the wants of the masses. He 
holds that when the adaptation becomes thorough, 
when, by any means, the people can be made to grasp 
Christianity, the reflexive influence will be so great as 
to elevate them to a point nnthought of by the slug- 
gish Church. But what is the Christianity which 
Kingsley would incorporate into the life of society? 
Upon the answer to this inquiry depends the difference 
between him and evangelical theologians. 

The advocates of orthodoxy maintain that Chris- 
tianity is a remedial dispensation, introduced to meet an 
evil which could not be counteracted by any other 
agency, human or divine ; but with Elingsley it is only 
the outward exhibition of what had ever existed in a 
concealed state. Man has always been one with the 
Word, or Son of God, and, by virtue of the nature of 
each, they are in perfect union. Christ manifested the 
union first when he appeared on earth in the incarnate 
state, since he came to declare to men that they were 
not estranged from him, but had always been, and still 
were, in harmony with him. Men are not craven enemies 
of God, which error a harsh theology would make them 
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believe. They are his friends, for Chiist regarded them 
complacently as such ; and the atonement must not be 
deemed the reconciliation of sinful humanity and angry 
Deity, but as the first manifestation of an ever-existing 
unity of the two parties. We need not pass through 
the long ordeal of repentance to be placed in the rela- 
tion of sons ; because we are all by nature “ members 
of Christ, children of -God, and inheritors of the King- 
dom of Heaven.” ^ 

The Church, according to Kingsley, is the world in 
a certain aspect. “ The world,” says an English writer, 
in stating Kingsley’s opinion, “is called the Church 
when it recognizes its relation to God in Christ, and acts 
accordingly. The Church is the world lifting itself up 
into the sunshine ; the world is the Church falling into 
shadow and darkness. When and where the light and 
life that are in the world break out into bright, or 
noble, or holy word or deed, then and there the world 
shows that the nature and glory of the Church live 
within it. Every man of the world is not only poten- 
tially, but virtually a member of Christ’s Church, what- 
ever may, for the present, be his character or seeming. 
Like the colors in shot sUk, or on a dove’s neck, the dif- 
ference of hue and denomination depends merely upon 
the degree of light, and the angle of vision. In con- 
formity with this principle, Mr. Kingsley’s theology al- 
together secularizes the Kingdom of Christ.” ^ 

Kingsley’s views of the offices of the Holy Spirit 
indicate a decided approbation of the pantheistic theory. 
The third person of the Trinity operates not only upon 

* Srnnom on Katimal Bubjeets. Mrst Series, p. 14. London Edition. 

* Modem Anglican Theology. By the Eev. J. H. Eigg. Second Edi- 
tion. London, 1859. The student of contemporary theology will find 
work the best snnunary of the opinions of Coleridge and his sohooL 
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man, but tirougli bim upon tbe secular and intellectual 
life of tie world. Poetry, romance, and eaci act of 
induction, are tbe work of tbe Spirit, whose agency 
secures all the material and scientific growth of the 
world. Without that power, the car of progress, 
whether in letters, mechanics, or ethics, must stop. 

Kingsley would eleTate the degraded portion of the 
race until the lowest member be made to feel the trans- 
muting agency of Christianity. He was first led into 
sympathy with the poor operatives in the English fac- 
bories by reading Mayhew’s SJsetches of London Labor 
and London Poor, and, in connection with Maurice, or- 
ganized cooperative laboring associations as a check to 
bhe crushing system of competitive labor. Their plans 
succeeded, and many abject working men have been 
brought into a higher social and moral condition than 
they had hitherto enjoyed. These humanitarian efforts 
have attracted large numbers to the reception of the 
tenets entertained by those putting them forth. “ For,” 
the xmthinMng say, “ if the opinions of these men will 
lead them to labor on this wise for the social elevation 
of our fellow-beings, they must needs be correct, and if 
so, worthy of our reception.” But if Neo-Platonism can 
make Maurices, Kin gsleys, and a whole school of “ Mus- 
cular Christians ” and “ Christian Socialists,” nothing 
less than the pure religion of Christ can raise up 
Howards, Wilberforces, and Budgetts. 

The philosopher has always exerted a great power 
upon those who do not philosophize. He is regarded 
by many as the inhabitant of a sphere which few can 
enter, and his dictates are heard as fiats of a rightful 
ruler. Those who cannot understand him fully often 
congi’atulate themselves that the few unmistakable 
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grains ttey liave gathered from. Ms opinions are nuggets 
of pure gold, and entitled to tlie merit of becoming tlie 
■world’s cnrrency. The phflosopher is not his own in- 
terpreter. There has seldom been one who knew how 
to tell his thoughts to the masses. That is the pro-vdnce 
of the popular writers who have adopted his opinions, 
and know how to deal them out almost imperceptibly 
in the form of poetry and fiction. One great philo- 
sophical mind has sometimes dictated the literature of 
generations, and, in earlier periods, of entire centuries. 

This influence of philosophy on literature is fur- 
nished with a new illustration at the present day; 
some of the most popidar and attractive ■writers of 
Great Biitain have extracted their opinions from one 
or more of the later philosophers of Germany, and in- 
corporated them into current poetry, romance, and his- 
tory. The effect has been to ftmiish the people with a 
literature which possesses aU the weight of vital reli- 
gious ■truth in the minds of those readers who prefer 
to derive their creed from some enchanter in letters to 
seeking it immediately from the Bible or its most re* 
liable interpreters. 

Ihe department of literature in question inculcates 
as its cardinal principle that man is unconscious of his 
power, he can do what seems impossible, does not 
worship his fellows enough, is purer than his clerical 
leaders would have him imagine, and ought, like 
certain of his predecessors, to arouse to lofty efforts, 
assert his dignity and divinity, and strive to ad- 
vance the world to its proper glory and perfection. 
The authors of these exciting and flattering appeals do 
not surround their theory with proper safeguards, nor 
do they tell the world that they have served up a de- 
lectable dish of Pantheism for popular deglutition. 
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The case is stated clearly by one who understands the 
danger of this tendency, and whose pen has already been 
powerful in exposing its absurdity. “In our general 
literature,” says Bayne, “ the principle we have enunci- 
ated undergoes modification, and, for the most part, is 
by no means expressed as pantheism. We refer to that 
spirit of self-assertion, which lies so deep in what may 
be called the religion of literature, to that wide-spread 
tendency to regard all refoim. of the individual man as 
being an evolution of some hidden nobleness, or an 
appeal to a perfect internal light or law, together with 
what may be called the worship of genius, the habit of 
nourishing all hope on the manifestation of the 
divine, by gifted individuals. We care not how this 
last remarkable characteristic of the time be defined; 
to us its connection with pantheism, and more or less 
close dependence on the teaching of that of Germany, 
seem plain, but it is enough that we discern in it an 
influence definably antagonistic to the spirit of Chris* 
tianity.” ^ 

The parentage of literary Rationalism in England 
is attributable to Thomas Carlyle. Having “ found his 
soul ” in the philosophy of Germany, we hear him, in 
1827, defending the criticism of Kant as “ distinctly tlEe 
greatest intellectual achievement of the century in 
which it came to light.” But the opinions of Fichte 
and Richter have subsequently had more weight with 
Carlyle, and he has elaborated them in many forms. 
Fichte, in particular, has influenced him to adopt a 
theory which gives a practical denial to the Scriptural 
declarations of the fallen state of humanity. Effort 
being goodness, the exterior world is only tolerable be- 
cause it furnishes an arena for the contest of work. 

‘ Ghriatian Life^ p. 14. American Edition. 
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Man will never receive any prize nnless lie testir him 
self to tlie exercise of his own omnipotence. Individual 
life is aU the real life possessed by this world, and it is 
gifted -with a spiritual wand capable of calling up 
wondrous forms of beauty and worth. It matters not 
so much what man works for, since his effort is the im- 
portant matter. All ages have had a few true men. 
The assertion of self-hood constitutes greatness; and 
Zoroaster, Cromwell, Julius Caesar, and Hrederic the 
Great ; heroes of any creed or no creed. Pagan or Jew, 
are the world’s wortHes, its great divinitiea Men need 
not be conscious that they axe doing great deeds while 
in the act, nor, when the work is accomplished, that 
they have performed anything worthy a school-boy’s 
notice. On the other hand, worth is tested by actual 
unconsciousness, “ which teaches that all self-knowledge 
is a curse, and iutrospection a disease ; that the tine 
health of a man is to have a soul without being aware 
of it, — ^to be disposed of by impulses which he never 
criticises, — ^to fling out the products of creative genius 
without looking at them.” 

Man is the centre of the universe, which is every- 
where clothed with life. His is a spiritual power 
capable of effecting the great transformations needed 
by his fellows. Let him be earnest, then, and evolve 
the iruits of his wonderfnl strength. Since his mission 
is work, here is Carlyle’s gospel which calls him to it : 
“ Work is of a religious' nature ; all true work is sacred; 
in all true work, were it but true hand-labor, there is 
something of divineness. Labor, wide as the earth, has 
its summit in heaven. Sweat of the brow; and up 
from that to the sweat of the brain, sweat of the heart ; 
which includes all Kepler calculations, Kewton medita- 
tions, all sciences, all spoken epics, all acted heroisms, 
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martyrdoms, — ^np to that ‘Agony of Woody sweat,’ 
which all men have called divine ! 0 brother, if this 

is not ‘ worship,’ then I say the more pity for worship; 
for this is the noblest thing yet discovered under God’s 
sky.” Work implies power, and power in the individ- 
ual is what society needs to keep it within proper 
bounds. Social life req[uires the will of the single mind 
and hand; republicanism is therefore the di’eam of 
fanatics, and ought not to be tolerated anywhere. Pop- 
ular rights are a fiction which the strong hand ought 
to dissipate at a thrust. The greatest men are the 
greatest despots, and the exercise of their tmlimited 
authority is what entitles them to our worship. Napo- 
leon UL preaches the pure gospel of politics in his 
Life of JuUus Goesar. Absolute subjection — call it 
slavery, if you please — ^is the proper state of large 
bodies of helpless humanity, who are absolutely de- 
pendent upon some master of iron will for guidance 
and development. 

Such being Carlyle’s view of human rights, it is not 
surprising that he has applauded the most gigantic 
efibrt in history to establish a govermnent upon the 
system of human bondage. But all slavery will by 
and by vamsh like the tobacco-smoke of “Teufels- 
drockh.” Part of the world’s best work will be the 
unceasing effort for its universal and perpetual extermi- 
nation ; and posterity will honor those who labor for 
this consummation as greater benefactors and workers 
than all the divinities idolized by the author of Sartor 
Mesartus and the Life of Frederic the Great. 

While Carlyle’s system does not appear to flatter 
humanity its effect is of that character. He would 
make his readers believe that they are pure, great, 
and capable beings like those deified by him. The adu- 
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latioa being too great for many wbo peruse bis pages, 
large numbers of readers are led into dangerous vagaries. 
“ Tbe influence of Carlyle’s writings,” says an essayist, 
“ and especially of bi Sa/rtor Itesartus, bas been 
primarily exerted on classes of men most exposed to 
temptations of egotism and petulance, and least sub- 
jected to fl.uyt.bi-ng above tbem, — academics, artists, l/i1r 
teratev/)'S, sti'ong-minded women, ‘ debating ’ youths, 
Scotcbmen of tbe pbrenological grade, and Irishmen of 
tbe young-Ireland scbooL” There are very many be- 
side this grotesque group, who exclaim, with one of bis 
warmest admirers, “ Carlyle is my religion ! ” There 
are others again who say gratefully what John Sterling 
wrote him in bis last brief letter, “ Towards me it is 
still more true than towards England that no man bas 
been and done like you,” ® 

Tbe time bas not yet come when men can awake 
from tbe spell of a charmer like Carlyle. But tbe illu- 
sion will some day be dissipated, and many of bis readers 
in Great Britain and America will feel deeply and al. 
most despairingly that, in tbe original fountain of bis 
teaching, there was “a poison-drop which killed tbe 
plants it was expected to nourish, and left a sterile waste 
where men looked for tbe bloom and tbe opulence of a 
garden of God.” It behooves those who idolize bim to 
examine tbe image before which they stand. He is a 
man of unquestioned boldness and some originality, 
and no one of tbe present generation bas greater power 
to dazzle and bewilder tbe young. Happily, age brings 
with it tbe clearing up of much of tbe obscurity of 
youth, and on tbe additional bgbt of increasing years 
we depend for tbe illumination of many a mind ob 

^ National R&tiev>^ Oot. 1866. 

* Life of Sterling, p. 834. 
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scured "by Ms sentimeiits. The late E. A. Vaughan, a 
carefol observer of the tendencies of English thought, 
says : “ It may not be flattering to Mr. Carlyle, but we 
believe it to be true that by far the larger portion of 
the best minds, whose early youth Ms writings have 
powerfully influenced, will look back upon the period 
of such subjection as the most miserably morbid period 
of their life. On awaking from such delirium to the 
sane and healthfol realities of manfol toil, they will dis- 
cover the hollowness of that sneering, scowling, wailing, 
declamatory, egotistical, and bombastic misanthropy, 
which, in the eye of their unripe judgment, wore the 
air of a philosophy so profound.” ^ The time will also 
come when Carlyle will be revealed to all in Ms true 
character: as the theologian preaching a pagan creed; 
as the philosopher emasculating the German philosophy 
which he scrupled not to borrow; as the stylist pervert- 
ing the pure English of Milton and Shakspeare into 
inflated, oracular Richterisms; and as the arch dema- 
gogue who, despising the people at heart, assigned no 
bounds to his ambition to gain their hearing and cajole 
them into the reception of Ms unmixed Pantheism. 

The periodical press has been a successful agency in 
the dissemination of literary Rationalism throughout 
the British Islands. Years before the recent discussions 
sprang up, the Westminster Heoiew was the ablest and 
most avowed of all the advocates of the “ liberal theol- 
ogy ” of the Continent. It still rules without a rival 
Emboldened by the late accession of sympathizers, it 
opposes orthodoxy and the Church with an arrogance 
equal to that of the Universe^ German Uibra/ry^ whose 
editor, Nicolai, is reported to have said : “ My object is 
merely to hold up to the laughter and contempt of the 

^ EsBo/ys cmd EeTmmSj vol. i,, pp. 'T-S. 
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public the orthodox and hypocritical clergy of the 
Protestant church, and to show that they make their 
own had cause the cause of their office and of religion, 
or rather that of Almighty God himself, — to show that 
when they make an outcry about prevailing errors, in- 
fidelity, and blasphemy, they are only speaking of their 
own ignorance, hypocrisy, and love of persecution, of 
the wickedness of their own hearts concealed under the 
mantle of piety,” ^ 

From its character as a quarterly publication, the 
Westminster R&oim has the constant opportunity to 
reply to every new work of Christian apology, and to 
elaborate each new heresy of the Eationalistie thinkers. 
■AasTiTning a thoroughly negative position, it repels every 
tendency toward a higher type of piety, and retards, as 
far as it can, the popular acceptance of the doctrines of 
Christianity. Its attacks on the sanctity of the Sab- 
bath are bold, and carefoUy designed to affect popular 
sentiment. It gives its support to the fatal theories of 
Sociology, a system which holds “ that so uniform are 
the operations of motives upon the actions of men that 
social regulations may be reduced to an exact science, 
and society be organized to a perfect model” It thus 
commits itself to the position that all history takes place 
by force of necessity. 

The Westminst&r Review studiously opposes the 
orthodox view of inspiration, miracles, the atonement, 
and the Biblical age of the world and of man. It in- 
dorses the sentiments of the Tubingen school, and holds 
with Baur that if we would know the truth of the 
early Church, its ' entire apostolic history must be recon- 
structed. It is compelled to confess the recent advance 
of evangelical doctrines in the German mind, but sees 

^ Selaldua Nothcmker, Second Edition. 1774 . 
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only evil in tie fact, and utters fcMs jeremiade : “ Tbia 
cliurcli sentiment, wHci ias seized upon tie Tviole 
of tie noblesse in Norti Germany is iecoming every 
year tie sentiment of tie clergy. Tie tieologieal radi- 
calism of tie last period is now quite a tiing of tie 
past. Tie present is an epoci of restoration. Scientific 
criticism ias no longer any interest ; it is, wio can ie 
most ortiodox, and reproduce more precisely tie ideas 
of tie sisteenti century. As tie scientific and critical 
sciool is defunct, tie mediation-tieology, whose busi- 
ness was to compromise between tie results of learning 
and tie principles of orthodoxy, is necessarily in a state 
of decay. Its occupation is gone. This sciool of theo- 
logians, which numbers in its ranks some of tie most 
respectable names in Germany, and which traces its 
origm to Scileiermacier, can scarcely be said now to 
make head against the sweeping current of Pharisaical 
orthodoxy. Some of its older representatives have been 
withdrawn from tie scene either by age or death; 
others have followed the multitude, and conformed to 
tie reigning ‘ ciurcimanship.’ It is the old story 
enacted in the Catholic revival of the end of the six- 
teenth century, and at other times before and since. 
The reactionary clergy have succeeded in getting them- 
selves regarded as the Swiss Guard of the throna 
They stand between Royalty and Revolution. All the 
places in the gift of the crown — and all the places are 
in the gift of the crown — are filled on party considera- 
tions. Learning goes for nothing. Thus inferior men 
are elevated to a platform from which they deliver their 
dicta with authority, and ignorance can contradict 
knowledge at an advantage. The mutual understand- 
ing among the party enables them to puff each other’s 
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"books, and nm down tkeir opponents. Only learning 
can get no tearing.” ^ 

A nnniber of writers kave been fomislied witk a 
creed by tke literature of wMck we bave spoken, and 
are now endeavoring to teack it to tke people. Tkeir 
system kas many names, among wkick are, Positivism, 
Secularism, and Socialism. Consummate skrewdness is 
exkibited in its presentation to tke people, “ tke ckildren 
of tkis world” sustaining tkeir old reputation for superior 
wisdom. Tke circulating libraries abound in its books, 
and tke newspaper and six-penny pampklet are used 
as instruments for its wider dissemination. 

Tke Protestant ckuxck of Great Britain kas no time 
for idleness, and cannot afford to waste any trutk- 
power wkile so many enemies are assailing its walls. 
Wken tke crisis skall kave passed it will be seen tkat 
not a superfluous kand was lifted in tke combat. "Wkat 
Britisk and American Protestantism needs to-day is not 
a class of discoverers of new trutk, but tkat tke defend- 
ers of tke old trutk, availing tkemselves of every new 
step of science and criticism, be ckivalric in opposing 
tkeir adversaries, and watckful of tke interests wkick 
God kas placed in tkeir keeping. 

1 October ISTninber, 1868, 
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ENGLAiro OOKTHTDED: CRITICAL RATIONALISM— JOWETT, 
THE ESSAYS AND REVIEWS, AND COLENSO. 

The devout disciple of Clirist regards the Scriptures 
with profound reverence, for they contain the doctiines 
which show him his path to the pure life of heaven. 
His theological opponents are not blind to this attach- 
ment, nor are they ignorant of the service of the Bible 
in supporting the entire Christian system. It could not 
therefore be expected that, while literature and philos- 
ophy were affected by Eationalism, the Scriptures 
should escape with impunity. There lies a deep de- 
structive purpose beneath the brief utterance of Dr. 
Temple : “ The immediate work of our day is the study 
of the Bible.^ ” The Critical Eationalism of England 
which is now attracting the attention of the civihzed 
world is of recent growth, but the energy with which 
it has been cultivated is unsurpassed in the aimals of 
skepticism. 

Professor Jowett’s commentary on the JS^istles to 
Thesaaloniana^ OcCLatians^ cmd Romans^ was published 
in 1855. (Soming from a highly respectable source, and 
assailing the doctrines of revelation boldly, it was a 
clear indication of what might be expected from the 
Critical Eationalists as a class. 

* Sssa/ys cmd IBe/oi&ws. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. E. H 
Hedge, D. D. Boston, 1862. 

31 
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The doctrine of the atonement, according to this 
writer, is involved in perplexities whose growth is of 
more than a thousand years. Christ did not* die to ap- 
pease the divine wrath, and “ sacrifice” and “ atonement ” 
were accommodated terms used hy the apostles because 
they had been reared among the Jewish offerings and 
were familiar with them. The great advantage we de- 
rive from Christ is his life, in which we behold a perfect 
harmony of nature, absolnte self-renunciation, pure love, 
and resignation. We know nothing of the objective 
act on God’s part by which he reconciled the world to 
hims elf, the very description of it being a figure of 
speech. Conversion is not in accordance with the 
claims of orthodoxy, for while there were conver- 
sions in the early Church, there is no possibility of 
establishing a harmony between them and those which 
are now said to occur. The conversions of the first 
Christains were marked by ecstatic and nnusual phenom- 
ena, whole multitudes were simultaneously affected, and 
the changes wrought were permanent; but the subjects 
were chiefly ignorant people, who no doubt did many 
things which would have been distasteful to us as men 
of education.^ 

The most noteworthy work of the Critical Eational- 
ists is the JEssa/ys and Reoi&ws ( 1861 ), a volume which 
consists of broad generalizations against the authority 
of the Bible as a standard of faith. 

L The jEdiication of the World. By Frederic Tem- 
ple, D. D. There is a radical difference batween man 
and inanimate natiu’e. The latter is passive, and sub- 
ject to the workings of the vast physical machinery, but 
man is at no time stationary, for he develops from age 
to age, and concentrates in his history the results and 

* (kmmmtwry on St. Paul’s ^uths.— Noyes’ Essays, pp. 222-276. 
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acMevements of all previous history. There is no real 
difference between the capacity of men now and that of 
the antediluvian world ; the ground of disparity lies in 
the time of development afforded the present generation. 
Thus a child of twelve stands at present where once 
stood the foil-grown man. 

There are three stages in the world’s development: 
Childhood, Youth, Maturity. Childhood requires posi- 
tive roles, and is made subject to them ; youth is gov- 
erned by the force of example ; and manhood, being free 
from external restraints, must be its own instructor. 
We have first rules, then examples, and last princi- 
ples : — ^the Law, the Son of Man, and the Gift of the 
Spirit. The world was once a child, under tutors and 
governors until the time appointed by the Father. Af- 
terwards, when the fit season had arrived, the Example, 
to which all ages shotild tom, was sent to teach men what 
they ought to be ; and the human race was left to itself 
to be guided by the instruction of the Spirit within.^ The 
world, before the time of Christ, was in its childhood, 
when commands were given without explanation. The 
pre-Christian world, being in its state of discipline and 
childhood, was divided into four classes : the Roman, 
the Greek, the Asiatic, and the Hebrew, each of which 
contributed something toward the world’s improvement 
and its preparation for the age of Example. The He- 
brew did the most, though his work was of the same 
f^laaa and aimed at the same result. The Roman gave an 
iron will ; the Greek, a cultivated reason and taste ; the 
Asiatic, the idea of immortality, and spiritual imagma- 
tion ; and the Hebrew, the trained conscience. 

The whole period from the close of the old Testa- 
ment to the termination of the New was the time of the 
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world’s youtt, tlie age of examples.^ Clirist came just 
at the right time ; if he had waited until the present 
age his incarnation would have been misplaced, and 
we could not recognize his divinity ; for the faculty of 
faith has turned inwards, and cannot now accept any 
outward manifestationa of the truth of God.® 

The present age is that of independent reflection and 
the supremacy of conscience — ^the world’s manhood. 
Laws and examples are absolute, and should be forgot- 
ten, just as we look lightly upon the things of our child- 
hood The world has arrived at its present exalted 
state through a severe ordeal, but the grandeur of its 
position is sufS^cient to make it forget its trials. “ The 
spirit or conscience [which are terms for reason] comes 
to foil strength and assumes the throne intended for him 
in the souL As an accredited judge, invested with fall 
powers, he sits in the tribunal of our inner kingdom, 
decides upon the past, and legislates upon the future, 
without appeal except to himself. He decides not by 
what is beautiful or noble, or soul-inspiring, but by what 
is right. Gradually he frames his code of laws, revising, 
adding, abrogating, as a wiser and deeper experience 
gives liim clearer light. He is the third great teacher 
and the last.” ® 

In some aspects this essay is the least objectionable 
in the volume. Yet it contains radical errors which many 
a reader would accept without suspicion. The agency 
of the Holy Spirit in revelation is ignored, and the de- 
velopment through which the world has passed is con- 
founded with civilization. This development is alleged to 
have occured in a purely natural way, the Hebrew 
type being no more a divine appointment than that of 

^ Bitanfs md B&viewSj p. 87 . 


* Ibid, p. 39. 


* Ibid. pp. 86-36, 
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tie Grecian or Roman. The doctrines of Christianitj 
were not clearly stated in the early Church, and th< 
flight of eighteen centuries has been required to lif 
the curtain from them.^ Conscience is placed above th( 
Bible, and if the statements of the Scriptures be in con 
flict with it, allowance must be made for occasional in 
accuracies, interpolations, and forgeries.® 

n. BuKSEif’s Beblioal Reseaeohes. By Rowland 
Williams, D. D. We here find the same deference paid 
to conscience as in the preceding essay. If it differ from 
revelation, man’s own notions of right and wrong must 
prevail over Scripture. Dr. Williams is contented with 
arraying Bunsen’s skeptical theories before the British 
public without formally indorsing them himself; yet, 
as their reviewer, he is evidently in complete harmony 
with the German author. For he carefully collects 
the chevalier’s extravagant speculations ; brings them 
into juxtaposition; admires the spirit, boldness, and 
learning which had given birth to them ; and in no case 
refutes, but looks with complacence upon nearly eveiy 
one. The impression of a candid reader of the essay 
must be, that the writer indorses almost all of Bunsen’s 
opinions without having the courage to avow his as- 
sent. Of his hero he says, “ Bunsen’s enduring glory is 
neither to have faltered with his conscience, nor shrunk 
from the difficulties of the problem, but to have 
brought a vast erudition, in the light of a Christian 
conscience, to unroll tangled records ; tracing frankly the 
Spirit of God elsewhere, but borrowing chiefly the tra- 
ditions of his Hebrew Sanctuary.” ® 


^ For an able refutation of this point, Houghton, Batiomilism in 
the Ghv/rch of England^ pp. 127-186. 

® Essays amd E&oiews, p. 64. 

• Ibid, p. 60. 
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The absence of that reverence to be expected in all 
whose vocation enjoins the frequent reading of the sub- 
lime liturgy of the Church of England, pi'oduces a de- 
pressing influence upon any one not in sympathy with the 
doctrines of Nationalism. The Evangelical theologians 
are termed “The despairing school, who forbid us to 
trust in God or in our own conscience, unless we kill 
our souls with literalism.” ^ The inquiries and suc- 
cesses of the German Nationalists are worthy of hearty 
admiration, for they are so great that the world has sel- 
dom, if ever, seen their equal. Bishops Pearson and 
Butler, and Mr. Mansel are seriously at fault in their 
notions of prophecy, and even Jerome is guilty of gross 
puerilities. There is no reason why Bunsen may not 
be right when he holds that the world most be twenty 
thousand years old ; there is no chronological element 
in revelation ; the avenger who slew the first-born, may 
have been the Bedouin host ; in the passage of the Ned 
Sea, the description may be interpreted with the latitude 
of poetry ; it is right to reject the perversions which 
make the cursing Psalms evangelically inspired; per- 
haps one passage in Zechariah and one in Isaiah may be 
direct prophecies of the Messiah, and possibly a chap- 
ter in Deuteronomy may foreshadow the final fall of 
Jerusalem; the Messianic prophecies are mere con- 
temporaneous history; and the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah is only a description of the sufferings of Jeremiah. 
Inspiration is too loftily conceived by “ the well-meaning 
crowd,” for whom we should manifest “ grave compas- 
sion.” 

What is the Bible, continues the essayist, but the 
written voice of the congregation, and not the written 
voice of God? Why all this reverence for the sacred 

* Essays cmd Bevims^ p. 68. 
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writers, since they acknowledge themselves men of like 
passions with us ? Justification by faith is mei’ely peace 
of mind from trust in a righteous God, and not a fiction 
of merit by transfer. Regeneration is a correspondent 
giving of insight or an awakening of the forces of the 
soul ; propitiation is the recoveiy of peace, and the atone- 
ment is our sharing the Saviour’s Spirit, but not his pur- 
chase of us by his own blood. Throughout the Scrip- 
tures we should assume in ourselves a veiifying faculty, — 
conscience, reason, or whatever else we choose to term it. 

m Oir THE Stdbt of the Evibeitoes of Chbjs- 
EtAircrr. By Baden Powell, M. A. The author of this 
essay having recently died, he has therefore incurred less 
censure than he would otherwise have received. The 
views here expressed, taken in connection with his more 
elaborate treatise on the Ord&i' of Natwre, do not place 
him on the same theoretical ground with Hume and 
Spinoza; but the moral effect of the present attack 
upon miracles as an evidence of Christianity is not less 
antagonistic than the theories of either of those authors. 
Spinoza held that miracles are impossible, because it 
would be derogatory to God to depart from the estab- 
lished laws of the universe, and one of Hume’s objec- 
tions to them was their incapability of being proved 
from testimony.^ 

Professor Powell objects to them because they bear 
no analogy to the harmony of God’s dealings in the 
material world ; and insists that they are not to be cred- 
ited, since they are a violation of the laws of matter or 
an interruption of the course of physical causes. The 
orthodox portion of the Church are laboring under the 
egregious error of making them an essential doctrine, 
when they are really a mere external accessory. Rea- 

* Eeplies to Ussa/ys arid p. 136. 
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son, and not “ our desires ” must come to our aid in all 
examination of them. The key-note to Professor Pow- 
ell’s opposition is contained in the following statement : 
“Prom the nature of our antecedent convictions, the 
probability of kind of mistake or deception some- 
where, though we know not wh&re, is greater than the 
probability of the event really happening in the way 
and from the causes assigned.” ^ The inductive philoso- 
phy, for which great respect must be paid, is enlisted 
against miracles. If we once know all about those al- 
leged and held as such, we would find them resolved 
into natural phenomena, just as “ the angel at Milan was 
the aerial reflection of an image on a church ; the balls 
of fire at Plausac were electrical ; the searserpent was a 
basking shark on a stem of sea-weed. A committee of 
the Fi'ench Academy of Sciences, with Lavoisier at its 
head, after a grave investigation, pronounced the al- 
leged fall of aei’olites to be a superstitious fable.’’ ® 

The two theories against the reality of miracles in 
their received sense, are : first, that they are attribut- 
able to natural causes ; and, second, that they may in- 
volve more or less of the parabolic or mythic character. 
These assumptions do away with any real admission of 
miracles even on religious grounds. The animus of the 
whole essay may be determined by the following 
treatment of testimony and reason : “ Testimony, after 
all, is but a second-hand assurance ; it is but a blind 
guide; testimony can avail nothing against reason. 
The essential question of miracles stands quite apart 
ftom any consideration of tesUmony ; the question 
would remain the same, if we had the evidence of our 
own senses to an alleged miracle ; that is, to an extra- 

‘ Emt/ys and Smiewt, p. 120. 

» Ibid. p. 166. 
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ordinary or inexplicaLle fact. It is not the mere faet^ 
but the cause or explanation of it, which is the point at 
issue.” ^ This means far more than Spinoza, Hume, or 
aiij other opponent of miracles, except the radical Ea- 
tionalists of Germany, has claimed, — ^that we must not 
believe a miracle though actually witnessed. 

IV. Seances Histoeiques de Geneve — ^The Na- 
tional Chueoh. By Henry Bristow Wilson, B. D. 
The Multitudinist principle, or Broad Christianity, is 
advocated by the essayist with earnestness and an array 
of learning. The difficulty concerning the non-attend- 
ance of a large portion of the British population upon 
the ordinances of the Church is met by the proposition 
to abrogate subscription to all creeds and articles of 
faith, and thus convert the whole nation into a Broad 
Church. The youth of the land are educated into a 
false and idolatrous view of the Bible. But on the 
Census-Sunday of 1861 , five millions and a quarter of 
persons, or forty-two per cent, of the whole population, 
were not present at service. Many of these people do 
not believe some of the doctrines preached ; they have 
thought seriously, but cannot sympathize with what 
they are compeEed to hear. If we break down aU sub- 
scription and include them in the great National Church, 
wo will approach the Scriptural ideal Unless this be 
done they will fall into Dissenting hands, and die out- 
side the Church of Christ. There are several proofs of 
the Scriptural indorsement of Nationalism; Christ’s 
lament over Jerusalem declares that he had offered 
Multitudinism to the inhabitants nationally, while the 
three thousand souls converted on the day of Pentecost 
cannot be supposed to have been individual converts, 
but merely a mass of persons brought in as a body. 
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Some of tte converts of tlie apostolic age did not believ( 
in the resurrection, wMch fact implies that the earl;; 
Churches took collective names from the localities wher< 
they were situated, and that doubt of the resurrectioi 
should now be no bar to communion in the Nationa 
Church. Even heathenism in its best form proceedec 
on the Multitudinist principle, for all were included as 
believers in the faith of the times. The approval ol 
reason and conscience, and not verbal adherence to hu 
man interpretation of Scripture, should be the grea 
test of membership. Advice is administered by th( 
essayist to the Church of which he is a clergyman, ii 
this language : “ A national church may also find itself 
in this position ; which, perhaps, is our own. Its minis 
ters may become isolated between two other parties,— 
between those, on the one hand, who draw fanatical infer 
ences fi*om formularies and principles which they them 
selves are not able or are unwilling to repudiate ; anc 
on the other, those who have been tempted, in impa 
tience of old fetters, to follow fr’ee thought heedlessb 
wherever it may lead them. If our own churchmei 
expect to discourage and repress a fanatical Christiauib 
without a frank appeal to reason, and a fr-ank criticisn 
of Scripture, they will find themselves without an] 
effectual arms for that combat ; or if they attempt t< 
check inquiry by the repetition of old forms and denun 
ciations, they will be equally powerless, and run tin 
especial risk of turning into bitterness the sincerity of 
those who should be their best allies, as friends of 
truth They should avail themselves of the aid of al 
reasonable persons for enlightening the fanatical reli 
gionist, making no reserve of any seemingly harmless o 
apparently serviceable superstitions of their own. The] 
fllssr. endeavor to supply to the negative theo 
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logian some positive elements in Christianity, on 
gronnds more sure to him than the assumption of an 
objective “ faith once delivered to the saints,” which he 
cannot identify with the creed of any church as yet 
known to him ” ^ 

V. OiN THE Mosaic CosMOGOinr. By 0. W. Good- 
win, M. A. The assumption is made that the Mosaic 
account of creation is irreconcilable with the real crea- 
tion of the earth. We do wrong in elevatmg that nar- 
rative above its proper position, and orthodox geologists 
have grossly erred in attaching much importance to the 
language of the first chapter of Genesis, There is noth- 
ing poetical or figurative in the whole account ; it con- 
taius no mystical or symbolical meaniug, and is a plain 
statement of just so much as suited the Jewish mind. 
All attempts, however, to find any consistency between 
it and the present state of science are simply absurd. 
The theory of Chalmers and Buckland, and afterward 
that of Hugh Miller, are not tenable, for Moses was ig- 
norant of what we now know, and his alleged description 
is contradicted by scientific inquiry, if then it is plain 
that God has not thought it needful to communicate 
to the writer of the Scriptural Cosmogony the knowl- 
edge revealed hy modem researches, why do we not 
confess it ? We would do so if it did not confiict with 
a human theory which presumes to point out how God 
ought to have instracted man.* The writer had no au- 
thority for what he asserts so solemnly and xmhesi- 
tatingly, for he was an early speculator who stated as 
facts what he only conjectured as probabilities. Yet he 
seized one great truth, in which he anticipated the 
highest revelation of modern inquiry ; namely, the unity 
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of tte design of the world, and its subordination to one 
sole Maker and Law-giver.^ But no one contends that 
the Mosaic view can he used as a basis of astronomical 
or geological teaching ; and we must therefore consider 
the Scriptural cosmogony not as “ an authentic utter- 
ance of divine knowledge, but a human utterance, 
which it has pleased Providence to use in a special 
way for the education of mankind.” ® 

VL TEmDENOIBS OF REUtGUOtTB ThOUGHT US' Esro- 
XAiTD, 1688-1 'TSO. By Mark Pattison, B. D. We are 
surrounded with a Babel of religious creeds and theories, 
and it is all-important that we should know how we 
have inherited them. If we would understand our times, 
we must know the productive influences of the past; 
if we would thread the present mazes of religious pre- 
tension, we should not neglect those immediate agencies 
in their production that had their origin near the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. These agencies are 
three in number : 1. The formation and growth of that 
compromise between church and state which is called 
Toleration ; 2. Methodism without the Church and the 
evangelical movement within it ; 3. The growth and 
gradual diffusion, through, all religious thinking, of the 
supremacy of reason. The theology of the Deistic age is 
identical with Rationalism. That Rationalistic period of 
England is divided into two parts : fi-om 1688 to 1Y50, 
and from 1760 to 1830. The second age may be called 
that of evidences, when the clergy continued to manu- 
facture evidence as an ingenious exercise, — a literatui'e 
which was avowedly professional, a study which might 
seem theology without being it, and which could 
awaken none of the dormant skepticism beneath the 

^ Bssayi <md pp, 277-278. 

®,Ibid. p. 278. 
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surface of society.^ The defense of the Deists was per- 
haps as good as the orthodox attack, hut they were 
inquirers after truth, and being guided by reason, they 
deserve all commendation. Yet they only foreshadowed 
the glory of the present supremacy of reason. Deism 
strove eagerly for light ; it saw the dawn ; the present 
is the noonday. The human understanding wished to 
be satisfied, and did not care to believe that of which 
it could not see the substantial ground. The mind 
was coming slowly to see that it had duties which it 
could not devolve upon others, and that a man must 
think for himself, protect his own rights, and adminis- 
ter his own affairs. 

Reason was never less extravagant than in this first 
essay of its strength ; for its demands were modest, and 
it was easily satisfied, — ^far too easily, we must think, 
when we look at some of the reasonings which passed 
as valid.** 

English Deism, a system which paralyzed the reli- 
gious life and thought of the nation, has never had a 
more enthusiastic eulogist than the author of this his- 
torical plea for Rationalism. If the demands of the 
Deists were “ modest,” who shall be able to find a term 
sufficiently descriptive of the claims of their present suc- 
cessors ? 

Vn. On THE IirTEEPEBTATIOlT OP ScElPTUKB. By 
Benjamin Jowett, M. A. Professor Jowett, as commen- 
tator on St. Paul’s epistles, had already so defined his 
position on the science of Scriptural exegesis, that we 
needed no new information to be convinced of his an- 
tagonism to evangelical interpretation. _ The present 
essay, which is the most formidable and destructive in 

* JEsBo/ys and Beoiews^ p. 287. 


Ibid. pp. 828-329. 
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the volume, commences with a lamentation over the 
prevailing differences in the exposition of the Bible. 
The Germans have been far more successfnl in this re- 
spect than the English people, the former having ar- 
rived at a tolerable degree of concurrence. 

The word “ inspiration ” is a arm tTieohgorum, the 
most of its explanations being widely divergent, and at 
variance with the original signification of the temu 
We make it embrace far too much, for there is no foun- 
dation for any high or supernatural views of inspiration 
in either the Gospels or Epistles. There is no appearance 
in those writings that their authors had any extraordi- 
nary gift, or that they were free from error or infirmity ; 
St. Paul hesitated in difficult cases, and more than once 
corrected himself ; one of the gospel historians does not 
profess to have been an eye-witness of the events describ- 
ed by him; the evangelists do not agree as to the dwell- 
ing-place of Christ’s parents, nor concerning the circum- 
stances of the crucifixion ; they diOfer about the woman 
who anointed our Lord’s feet ; and the fulfillment of the 
Old Testament prophecy is not discernible in the New 
Testament history. To the question. What is inspira- 
tion ? there are two answers : That idea of Scrip- 

ture which we gather from the knowledge of it ; and, 
secoTid, that any true doctrine of inspiration must con- 
form to all the aseertamed facts of history or of science. 
The meaning of Scripture has nothing to do with the 
question of inspiration, for if the word “ inspiration ” 
were to become obsolete nothiug vital would be lost, 
since it is but a term of yesterday. The solution of the 
various difficulties in the gospels is, that the tradition 
on which the first three are based was preserved orally, 
and, having been slowly put together, was written in 
three forms. The writers of the first three gospels were, 
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therefore, not independent witnesses of the history it- 
self. To interpret the Bible properly it must be treated 
as any other book, “ in the same careful and impartial 
way that we ascertain the meaning of Sophocles or 
Plato. . . . Scripture, like other books, has one 
meaning, which is to be gathered from itself, without 
reference to the adaptations of fathers or divines, and 
without regard to a priori notions about its nature and 
origin. It is to be interpreted also with attention to 
the character of its authors, and the prevailing state of 
civilization and knowledge, with allowance for pecu- 
liarities of style and language, and modes of thought 
and figures of speech ; yet not without a sense, that, as 
we read, there grows upon us the witness of God in the 
word, anticipating in a rude and primitive age the truth 
that was to be, shining more and more unto the perfect 
day in the life of Christ, which again is reflected from 
different points of view in the teachings of his apostles.” ^ 

The old methods of interpretation, Jowett concludes, 
must give place to this new and perfect system, for the 
growing state of science, the pressing wants of man, and 
his elevated reason demand it. If this liberal scheme be 
inaugurated we shall have a higher idea of truth than 
is supplied by the opinion of mankind in general, or by 
the voice of parties in a Church. 

It is interesting to notice the opinions of the evan- 
gelical theologians of Germany, who have long been 
accustomed to attacks upon Christianity, concerning 
these English critics. “The authors of the essays,” 
says Hengstenberg, “have been trained in a German 
school. It is only the echo of German infidelity which 
we hear from the midst of the English church. They 
appear to us as parrots, with only this distinction. 
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common among parrots, tliat they imitate more or less 
perfectly. The treatise of Temple is in its scientific 
value about equal to an essay written by the pupils of 
the middle classes of our colleges. . . . The essay 

of Goodwin on the Mosaic cosmogony displays the 
naive assurance of one who receives the modem critical 
science from the second or tenth hand. The editor 
[Hengstenberg] asked the now deceased Andreas 
Wagner, a distinguished professor of natural sciences 
at the University of Munich, to subject this treatise to 
an examination from the stand-point of natural science. 
The offer was accepted, and the book given to him. 
But after some time it was returned with the remark, 
that he must take back his promise, as the book was 
beneath aU criticism. . . . AU these essays tend 
toward Atheism. Their subordinate value is seen in 
the inability of their authors to recognize their goal 
clearly, and in their want of courage to declare this 
knowledge. Only Baden Powell forms in this respect 
an exception. He uses several expressions, in which 
the grinning spectre makes his appearance ahnost un- 
disgoisedly. He speaks not only sneeringly of the 
idea of a positive external revelation, which has hitherto 
formed the basis of all systems of the Christian faith ; 
he even raises himself against the ‘Architect of the 
world,’ whom the old English Free Thinkers and Free 
Masons had not dared to attack.” ^ 

The Essa/ys cmd Reviews were not long in print 
before the periodicals called attention to their extraordi- 
nary character. Had they not been the Oaford Bssa/ys, 
and written by well-known and influential men, they 
would probably have created but little interest, and 
passed away with the first or second edition. But 

^ Shangelisehe Kvrchemeilmig^ Yorwort^ 1862. 
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their origin and associations gav^e tliem weiglit at the 
outset. The press soon began to teem with replies 
written from every possible stand-point. Volumes of 
aU sizes, from small pamphlets to bulky octavos, were 
spread abroad as an antidote to the poison. From 
trustworthy statements we are assured that there have 
been called forth by the Assays a/nd Reviews in Eng- 
land alone nearly four hundred publications. Hardly 
a newspaper, religious or secular, metropolitan or pro- 
vincial, has stood aloof from the contest. Every seat 
of learning has been agitated, the social classes have 
been aroused, the entire nation has taken part in the 
strife. Meanwhile^ the High Chui’ch and Low Church 
have united in the cordial condemnation of the work. 
Even some of the First Broad Churchmen have written 
heartily against its theology and influence. 

A remarkable feature of the whole controversy is 
the judicial prosecution of the essayists. Petitions nu- 
merously signed were presented to the bishops, praying 
that some action might be taken against them. One 
protest contained the signatures of nine thousand 
clergymen of the Established church ; and the bishops, 
without a single exception, took ground against the 
theological bearing of the JEssa/ys and M&oi&ws. The 
Convocations of Canterbury and York, which possessed 
the full exercise of their legislative functions for the 
first time in one hundred and fifty years, declared 
against it, and pledged their influence to protect the 
cJiurch from the “ pernicious doctrines and heretical 
tendencies of the book.” After much deliberation 
and counsel, Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson were sum- 
moned before the court of Arches, the chief ecclesias- 
tical tribunal of England. Finally, June 21, 1864, 
decision was pronounced that they had departed from 
32 
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tlie teachings of the Thirty-Nine Articles on the inspira' 
tion of Holy Scripture, on the atonement, and on justi- 
fication. They were therefore suspended for one year, 
with the further penalty of costs and deprivation of 
their salary. At the urgent solicitation of Mends, in 
addition to their own strong desire to push their de- 
fense as far as possible, their case was brought before 
the Privy Council, a conrt of which the Queen is a 
member, and from which there can be no appeal Con- 
trary to the general expectation, the decision of the 
Court of Arches was reversed, and the essayists in ques. 
tion were restored to their functions. The reversal of 
the decision of the Court of Arches is couched in the 
following significant language : “ On the general ten- 
dency of the book called ‘Essays and Reviews,’ and 
on the effort or aim of the whole essay of Dr. Williams, 
or the whole essay of Mr. Wilson, we neither can, nor 
do, pronounce any opinion. On the short extracts be- 
fore us, our Judgment is that the charges are not 
proved. Their Lordships, therefore, wiU humbly recom- 
mend to Her Majesty that the sentences be reversed, and 
the reformed articles be rejected in like manner as the 
rest of the origiaal articles ; but inasmuch as the Appel- 
lants have been obliged to come to this Court, their 
Lordships think it right that they should have the costs 
of this Appeal.” ^ This action was regarded by every 
skeptical sympathizer as a great triumph, and we may 
therefore espect the Rationalistic school to engage in 

^ EcGlesimtieal JudgmmU of the Prioy Council^ p. 289. Edited by 
Hon. G. 0. Brodriok, and the Eey. W. H. Freemantle. London, 1865. The 
members of the Queen’s Privy Council are as follows: Earls Granville and 
Lonsdale ; Duke of Buccleugh ; Marquis of Salisbuiy ; Lords Westbury, 
Brougham, Oranworth, Wensleydale, St. Leonards, Chelmsford, and 
Eindsdown ; and Right Hons. Lushington, Bruce, Wigratn, Ryan, Pollooki 
Rorailly, Turner, Oookburn, Coleridge, Erie, and Wylde. 
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still more important enterprises than any to wHch they 
have addressed themselves. 

The most outspoken and violent attacks of critical 
Rationalism in England are contained in the exegetical 
publications of Dr. John "William Oolenso, who, in 
1853, was consecrated Bishop of Natal, South Eastern 
Africa. He had previously issued a series of mathe- 
matical works which obtained a wide circulation; but 
his first book of scriptural criticism was the to 

the Romans^ newhj tramlat^ and ea^lained from a Mis- 
siona/ry Point of Vim). Having completed the New 
Testament and several parts of the Old, he was labeling 
assiduously on a translation of the Bible into the Zulu 
tongue, when his former doubts concerning the unhis- 
torieal character of the Pentateuch revived with in- 
creased force. The intelligent native who was assisting 
him in his literary work asked, respecting the account 
of the flood, “ Is aH that true ? ” This, with other in- 
quiries propounded to him by the Zulus, led him to a 
careful reexamination of the Mosaic record. 

The firuit of this additional study is the Pentatmoh 
omd Book of Josh/m oriticaTI/y examined, in Three Pa/rts. 
Appearing just at the time when the contest concerning 
the Essa/ys and Beviews was at fever-heat, the Bishop’s 
work added excitement to all the combatants. 

Those who are intimately acquainted with the treat- 
ment of the' Pentateuch and Book of Joshua by the 
most unsparing of the German Rationalists will at 
once see the resemblance between their views and those 
of Oolenso. Hia aim is to overthrow the historical 
chai'aeter of the early Scriptural history by exposing 
the contradictions and impossibilities contained therein ; 
and also to fix the real origin, age and authorship of 
the so-called narratives of Moses and Joshua. “ I have 
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arrived at tlie conviction,” says te, “ that the Pentateuch, 
as a whole, cannot possibly have been written by Moses, 
or by any one acquainted personally with the facts 
which it professes to describe, and, farther, that the so- 
called Mosaic narrative, by whomsoever written, and 
though imparting to us, as I fully believe it does, reve- 
lations of the Divine will and character, cannot be re- 
garded as TiistmicaV/y i/rue. . . . My reason for no 
longer receiving the Pentateuch as historically true, is 
not that I find insuperable difGlculties with regard to the 
mwades or supernatural revelatiom of Almighty God 
recorded in it, but solely that I cannot, as a true man, 
consent any longer to shut my eyes to the absolute, pal- 
pable self-contradictions of the narrative. The notion of 
miraculous or supernatural intei'ferences does not pre- 
sent to my own mind the difficulties which it seems to 
present to some. I could believe and receive the mira- 
cles of Scripture heartily, if only they were authenti- 
cated by a veracious history; though, if that is not the 
case with the Pentateuch, any miracles, which rest on 
such an unstable support, must necessarily fall to the 
ground with it.^ 

In proof of this assumption the author selects a 
large number of inexplicable portions from the narrar 
tives in question, and uses all the resources of his tal- 
ents and learning to prove them to be the fruit of 
“ error, infirmity, passion, and ignorance.” Hezron and 
Hanuel, he avers, were certainly born in the land of 
Canaan ; the whole assembly of Israel could not have 
gathered about the door of the tabernacle ; all Israel 
could not have been heard by Moses, for they numbered 
about two millions of people, according to the assumption 
of the Biblical narrative. The Israelites could not have 
^ Pentatmoh amd Booh oj Part I., pp. 49» 61-62. Am. Edition. 
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dwelt in tents ; thej were not armed ; tte institution of 
the Passover, as described in the book of Exodus, was 
an impossibility, the Israelites could not take cattle 
through the barren country over which they passed ; 
there is an incompatibility between the supposed number 
of Israel and the predominance of wild beasts in Pales- 
tine; the number of the first-born is irreconcilable 
with the number of male adults ; and the number of 
the priests at the exodus cannot be harmonized with 
their duties, and with the provision made for them.^ 
These, with other difficulties chiefiy of a numerical 
nature, constitute the basis on which the Bishop 
builds his objections to the historical character of Ex- 
odus as an integral part of the Pentateuch. 

In order to determine the true q[uality of the 
Book of Genesis, he brings out the old theory that the 
work had two writers, the MoTiist and the JeTiovist , — 
so called because of their separate use of a term for 
Deity. The Elohist was the older, and his narrative 
was the ground-work which the Jehovist used and upon 
which he constructed his own additions.^ This Elohist 
account is defined to be “ a series of parables, based, 
as we have said, on legendary facts, though not histori- 
cally true,” ® The Pentateuch existed originally not as 
five books, but as one ; and it is possible that its quin- 
tuple division was made in the time of Ezra. The 
writer of Chronicles was the same who wrote the books 
of Ezra and 1^’ehemiah, probably a Levite living after 
the time of ETehemiah ; the Chronicles were therefore 
written only four hundred years before Christ ; but the 
Chronicler must not be relied on unless there is other 

^ FentateuGh amd Book of Joshua^ Part L, pp. 60, T8, 81, 94, 105, 118, 
138, 141, 185. 

® Pmtatench omd Book of JosTim. Part 11., p. 60. * Ibid. p. 296. 
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evidence in support of Ms narrative. Exodus could not 
have been written by Moses or any one of his contem- 
poraries. It is very probable that the Pentateuch gen- 
erally was composed in a later age than that of Moses 
or Joshua.^ Samuel was most likely the author of the 
Elohistic legends, which he left at his death in an un- 
finished state, and which naturally fell into the hands 
of some one of his disciples of the School of the 
Prophets, such, for instance, as Nathan or Gad.* 

Yet the writer of the Pentateuch must not be re- 
proached for his errors as much as those who would at- 
tribute to him infallible accuracy. He had no idea 
that he was writing truth. “But,” says the Bishop, 
“ there is not the slightest reason to suppose that the fimt 
writer of the story in the Pentateuch ever professed to 
be recording infaV/Sbh truth, or even acPual, Mstoricdl 
truth. He wrote certainly a narrative. But what indi- 
cations are there that he published it at large, even to 
the people of his own time, as a record of matter-of-fact, 
veracious history f "Why may not Samuel, like any 
other Head of an Institution, have composed this narra- 
tive for the instruction and improvement of his pupils, 
from which it would gradually find its way, no doubt, 
more or less freely, among the people at large, without 
ever pretending that it was any other than an historical 
eTyperimmt , — an attempt to give them some account of 
the early annals of their tribes ? In later days, it is true, 
this ancient work of Samuel’s came to be regarded as 
infallibly Divine. But was it so regarded in the writer’s 
days, or in the ages immediately following ? On the con 
trary, we find no sign of the Mosaic Law being ven- 
erated, obeyed, or even known, in many of its mosi 

^ Pentateuch amd, Booh of Joehua^ Part II., pp. 88, 84, 115. 

^ Ibid. p. 160. 
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remarkable featnres, till a muck later time in his- 
tory.” ^ 

The excitement occasioned by the publication of 
these views of Colenso was second only to that pro- 
duced by the JEJssa/ys and Reviews, There was a de- 
cided disposition on the part of the ecclesiastical authoir 
ities to deal summarily with him, since he had been 
intrusted with the Episcopal office, and sent as a mis- 
sionary to the heathen. Several of the Bishops early 
took ground against his destructive criticism, and re- 
fused to allow him to officiate within their dioceses. 
The Convocations of York and Canterbury united in 
condemnation of his work. There was a difference of 
opinion as to the best method of depriving him of his 
episcopal authority. In the dilemma it was resolved to 
appeal to him without any appearance of legal pressure ; 
whereupon the Bishops of England and Ireland, with 
but three exceptions, Drs. Thirlwall, Fitzgerald, and 
Griffin, addressed him a letter, in which he was re- 
quested to resign his office, since he must see, as well as 
they, the inconsistency of holding his position as Bishop 
and believing and publishing such views as were con- 
tained in his exegetical works. His reply was a positive 
refusal, coupled with the statement that he would soon 
return to his See in Africa, there to continue the dis- 
charge of his duties. The Episcopal Bench of England 
failing to eject him, he was tried and condemned before 
an Episcopal Synod, which assembled in Cape Town, 
Southern Africa, on November 2'rth, 1863. 

The charges against Colenso were : — ^his denial of the 
atonement ; belief in man’s justification without any 
knowledge of Christ ; belief in natal regeneration ; disbe- 
lief in the endlessness of future punishment ; denial of 

^ Fentateuch cmd Boole of Joshua, Part 11., p. 292. 
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tlie inspiration of tlie Holy Scriptures, and of the truth- 
fulness of what they profess to describe as facts ; de- 
nial of the divinity of our blessed Lord ; and depraving, 
impugning, and bringing into disrepute the Book of 
Common Prayer. Having been adjudged guilty, he 
was deposed from his office as Bishop of Natal, and 
thenceforth prohibited from the exercise of all min- 
isterial functions within any part of the metropolitical 
province of Cape Town. Being absent in England at 
the time of the trial, Colenso was represented by Dr, 
Bleek, who protested against the legality of the pro- 
ceedings and the validity of the judgment, at the same 
time giving notice of his intention to appeal. But the 
Metropolitan of Cape Town refused to recognize any 
appeal, except to the Archbishop of Canterbury, which 
must be made within fifteen days from sentence. Im- 
mediately after the deposition, the Dean of Natal, the 
Archdeacon, the parochial clergy, and the church- 
wardens of the diocese, signed a declaration, by which 
they pledged themselves not to recognize Colenso any 
longer as their Bishop. 

Before Colenso was served with a copy of the 
decree against him, he issued a letter to his diocese, in 
which he denied the power claimed by the Metropoli- 
tan and the other bishops of Cape Town to depose him. 
He maintained that, of the nine charges brought against 
him, four had already been disposed of by the late judg- 
ment of the Privy Council in the case of the JEssays onul 
Bmi&ws. In the meanwhile, his friends at home collected 
a fond of more than two thousand pounds to enable him 
to plead his cause before the English courts. The first 
proceeding in Great Britain commenced in 1863 , before 
the judicial committee of the Privy Council The case 
has finally been decided in Colenso’s favor, the Lord 
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Cliaiicellor declaring tie sentence pronounced by tie 
Bisiop of Cape Town illegal, in tie following words : 
“ As tie question can be decided only by tie sovereign 
or iead of tie I^tabisied Ciurci and depositary of 
appellate jurisdiction, tieir Lordsiips will iumbly re- 
port to Her Majesty tieir judgment and opinion tiat 
tie proceedings taken by tie Bisiop of Cape Town, and 
tie judgment or sentence pronounced by iim against 
tie Bisiop of Natal, are null and void.” 

But wiile tiis judgment of tie Privy Council an- 
nulled tie proceedings against Colenso, it also destroyed 
iis Episcopal autiority by pronouncing that tie letters 
patent of the Queen, by which he was made Bisiop, 
had neither been authorized by any Parliamentary 
statute nor confirmed by tie legislative council of 
Natai His continuance in autiority, therefore, was 
made dependent on the voluntary recognition of the 
clergy within tie diocese of Natal. But tie latest in- 
telligence reveals tie important fact tiat tie clergy 
unanimously refuse to recognize iis Episcopal autior- 
ity, and have asked tie Bisiop of Cape Town to ad- 
minister tie diocese until a new appointment can be 
made for tie See of Natal. Tie trustees of the Colo- 
nial Bishops’ fund have also declared tiat they will no 
longer pay tie salary of Colenso. He has already set 
sail for Southern Africa, but on iis arrival will find 
himself without a clergy or a people to recognize iis 
jurisdiction. Dr. Pusey has written an interesting let- 
ter, in which he hails tie decision of tie Privy Council 
as an indication tiat tie ciurci of South Africa will 
soon be as free and prosperous as tie Scotch Episcopal 
church and tie ciurci of tie United States. 

Tie remaining parts of tie Bishop’s (hmmmta/ry on 
the Pentatmch and Book of Joshmla&Ye met with a tardy 
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and cold reception. We accept this as a hopeful sign 
that no great portion of the people are willing to adopt 
his theological viewa The first two parts, however, 
created an excitement which was not confined to Chris- 
tian lands. Even a Mussulman addressed a letter from 
the Cape of G-ood Hope to a Turkish paper at Constan- 
tinople, in which he gives an account of the Christians 
in that colony, together with a description of their multi- 
form dissensions. “ Their priests,” he writes, “ all advo- 
cate different creeds ; and as to their bishops, one Colen- 
so actually writes books against his own religion.” It 
may be more a gratification of the vanity than flat- 
tering to the piety of the late Missionary to the Zulus 
to be informed that already the Buddhists of India are 
ma kin g free use of his works as an invaluable aid in 
their controversies with the missionaries from Christian 
lands. Thus the herald of the cross of Christ in hea- 
then nations must encounter not only the superstition 
and prejudices of paganism, but the infidelity export- 
ed from his own home, where for centuries the battles 
of the truth have been fought and won. 
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BNCtLAin) CONTINUED; SUETET OF CHURCH PARTIES. 

The Clmrcli of England lias always been proud of 
tbe outward form of unity. Her rigid view of tbe sin 
of schism has induced her to submit to great elasticity 
of opinion and teaching rather than incur the traditional 
disgrace of open division. But on this very account 
she has never been free from internal strife. In every- 
thing but in name she has been for centuries not one 
church, but several. Her entire history discloses two 
tendencies balancing each other, and for the most 
part reacting to great advantage. The Sacramentalist 
party represents Eomanizing tendencies, and is thor- 
oughly devoted to “ the sacramental services and the 
offices of the church, especially as performed according 
to the rubric.” The Evangelical party is less formal, 
is in harmony with the Articles, aims to keep up 
with the accumulating religious wants of society, and 
lays stress upon the practical evidences of Christian 
life. Under these two standards may "be ranked all 
those schools within the pale of the Church which 
have been growing into prominence since the closing 
years of the eighteenth century. "We will only speak 
of the most influential parties, remembering, however, 
that each of them is again subdivided into various 
sectiona 
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The Low Chuech. Witliiii a short time after the 
Church of England gave signs of religious awakening 
in consequence of the rise of the Wesleyan movement, 
the triumph of evangelical tendencies was complete. 
“In less than twenty years,” says Conyheare, “the 
original battle-field was won, and the enemy may be 
said to have surrendered at discretion. Thenceforward, 
scarcely a clergyman was to be found in England who 
preached against the doctrines of the creed. The faith 
of the church was restored to the level of her formu- 
laries.” ^ The revival was so thorough that it gave rise 
to a zealous class which was called by its Mends the 
Evangelical Party, but by its enemies the Low Church. 

The Low Church had its seat at Cambridge, and 
was conducted by vigorous theologians, who were 
encouraged and aided by highly-respected and lead- 
ing laymen. Attaching new importance to the neg- 
lected doctrines, their principal themes were “the 
universal necessity of conversion,” “justification by 
faith,” and “ the sole authority of Scripture as the rule 
of faith.” They were worthy successors of the old 
Evangelical party, represented by Milner, Mariyn, and 
Wilberforce. Through their agency there arose in the 
popular mind a dislike of ecclesiastical landmarks, the 
state church fell into disrepute, the broadest catholicitv 
received hearty support, and personal piety was the 
acknowledged test of tiue religion. In 1828 Lord lius- 
seU, the leader of the Keform party, effected the abro- 
gation of the Test Act, — a law which required aU 
officers, civil and military, to receive the sacrament 
according to the usage of the Established church, and 
to take an oath against transubstantiation within six 
months after their entrance mto office. The repeal 
^ Msays Ecclesiastical cmd Social^ pp. 62-03. 
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immediately placed Dissenters and Cattolics upon tlie 
same footing witli members of tbe Established cinrcb, 
and was in itself sufficient to provoke opposition on tbe 
part of all wbo bad not united in tbe evangelical move- 
ment. But tbe antagonism became still more decided 
wben Parliament passed tbe Irisb Cburcb Property 
Act, in 1833, in spite of tbe determined remonstrances 
of tbe bishops. One half of tbe Irisb bishoprics were 
thereby abrogated. Parliament assuming ecclesiastical 
authority. Tbe people supported tbe Parliament, and 
in some instances public indignation was burled at tbe 
bishops themselves. 

Tbe Low Church has always been on tbe side of 
popular reform. Not forgetful of its lineal descent from 
that evangelical spirit which animated Wilberforce, 
Stephen, Thornton, and Buxton, in their philanthropic 
labors, it has sought out the population of the fac- 
tories and mines of England, and addressed itself to 
the relief of their cramped and stifled inmates. It has 
reorganized Bagged-Schools, and endeavored to reach 
all the suffering classes of the kingdom. Neither has 
it been found unmindful of the wants of the heathen 
world, for no sooner did the Low Church commence 
its public career than it founded the Church Mission- 
ary Society, which has established over one hun- 
dred and forty-eight missionary stations, sustains two 
hundred and sixty-six clergymen, and includes about 
twenty thousand members.^ These labors have been 
abundantly successful, for besides the converted towns 
on the coast of Africa, “whole districts of South- 
ern Todifl. have embraced the feith; and the native 
population of New Zealand (spread over a territory as 
large as England) Jhas been reclaimed ft’om cannibalism 
‘ Gkristim Wot\ Jnne, 1868. 
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and added to the drarch.” The same party was chkfly 
instnunental in estahlishing the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, which has translated the Scriptures into 
one hundred and fifty languages, and distributes over 
two millions of copies annually. 

The Low Church party was the first to tell England 
that her population had far outgrown her places of 
worship, and it accordiogly devised means to remedy 
the evil Archbishop Sumner founded the first Diocesan 
Church Building Society, in 1828 ; and after becoming 
Bishop of Chester consecrated more than two hun- 
dred new churches. Mr. Simeon of Cambridge had 
previously set the example of caring for the unchurched 
population by his personal labors and the outlay of his 
large private fortune. His name is now like “ ointment 
poured forth ” among the inhabitants of Bath, Clifton, 
Bradford, and other places. The Pastoral Aid Society 
was founded in 1836, and by its lay and clerical em- 
ployees, is now ministering to the spiritual wants of over 
three millions of souls. The Low Churchmen have also 
established, in needy localities, Sunday Schools, Infant 
Schools, Lending Libraries, Benefit Societies, Clothing 
Clubs, and Circles of Scripture Keaders. From the 
ranks of this party have arisen devout and zealous 
preachers, who, without any great natural endowments, 
have given their hearts to the work of saving souls. 
Hamilton Forsyth, Spencer Thornton, and Henry Fox, 
-'J^e follower of Henry Martyn to Southern India, — 
®^e names which will ever adorn the history of the 
Church of England.’- 

At the present time the Low Church is leading the 
van within the Establishment, in all those movements 
which have the stamp of true piety. It is seeking 

^ Conybeare, Ecde^iaaUcal and Social^ pp, 65-71* 
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out tte abandoned and homeless wretehes in the 
darkest sinks of London, reading the Bible to them, 
clothing, finding work, and training them to self-respect. 
Some of its clergy are among the most gifted and 
influential in Great Britain, whether at the editor’s 
table, in the pulpit, or on the platform. The lofty po- 
sition they have lately taken against the inroads of Ra- 
tionalism entitles them to the thanks and admiration of 
Christendom. 

Within the Low Church there are two subdivisions. 
The first is the Eecordite party, so called firom its organ. 
It intensifies the doctrines of the Low Church; on 
justification by faith it builds its view of the worth- 
lessness of morality; on conversion by grace its pre- 
destinarian fatalism; and on the supremacy of Scrip- 
ture its dogma of verbal inspiration. It holds strong 
Biblical views on the sanctity of the Sabbath, and 
both by the pulpit and the press, opposes the secu- 
larization of the Lord’s day. The other party is sneer- 
ingly called the “ Low and Slow,” and corresponds with 
a similar faction within the High Church which en- 
joys the sobriquet of the “ High and Dry.” 

After the evangelical movement had fully taken 
root there arose an antagonistic tendency ; it was the 
old Sacramentalist party re-asserting itself Oxford 
arrayed itself against Cambridge. The views of Laud 
had always found favor in the former seat of learning, 
and their adherents felt that the time had now come >'eh 
their vigorous revival. They directed their oppositiun - 
equally against Parliamentary usurpation and evangeli- 
cal liberalism. The centre of the counter-movement 
was Oriel College, which, under Whately, Hampden, 
and Thomas Arnold, was already celebrated for its new 
spirit of free scientific inquiry. Keble. Pusev. Froude. 
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and J. H. Newman, were liere associated eitlier as fel- 
lows or students. Fronde recognized tlie truth of the 
saying of Vicentius : “ Quod sem^er^ quod vMque^ quod 
dh OTmihus orediimm est.” ‘ He rose above his Mends 
as leader of the whole movement. 

The Conference which convened at Hadley, was the 
first organized demonstration against the evangelical 
portion of the Low Church. Its initiative act was the 
adoption of a catechism which contained the views of the 
High Churchmen, and was the first issue of the celebrated 
series of Tracts which gave to the new movement the 
name of Tractarianism. It was published in 1833, and 
the last of the series, the ninetieth, appeared seven years 
afterward. Newman and Pusey were the chief waiters. 
Pusey preached a sermon in 1843 which avowed, with 
only slight modifications, the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion; in consequence of which he was deposed from 
preaching to the university for the space of two years. 
The Eoroish church received flattering eulogy from all 
the High Churchmen or Tractarians. It was represented 
by them as the embodiment of all that was grand, impos- 
ing, and sound in art, poetry, or theology. When New- 
man went over to its fold, Pusey said of him : “ He has 
been called to labor in another part of the Lord’s vine- 
yard.’’ The High Church went so far in its opposition 
to the Low that many attached to the former felt more 
attracted to Eoman Catholicism than to any form of 
Protestantism. Accordingly, at the close of 1846, one 
hxmdred and fifty clergymen and distinguished laymen 
had gone over to Popery. 

The doctrines of the High Church may be di- 
vided into two classes : the material, or justification 
by sacraments ; and the foimal, or the authority of the 
church. 
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While it declares that we are justified by faith, it 
also holds that we are judged by works. Men are con- 
verted by grace, but Christians are regenerated by 
baptism. The Scriptures are supreme authority, but 
the “ church hath authority in controversies of faith,” 
by virtue of its apostolic descent. The watchwords 
of the High Church are, therefore, judgment by works ; 
baptismal regeneration ; church authority ; and apos- 
tolical succession. Faith, it claims, does not justify us 
in and of itself, but simply brings us to God, who then 
justifies us by his free grace. Baptism is regeneration ; 
in the New Testament the new birth is always con- 
nected with it ; we are not born of faith, or of love, or 
of prayer, but by water and the Spirit. All Tracta- 
rians believe in the real presence of Christ, and only 
differ as to the mode in which he is present. The con- 
secrated elements become really the body and blood of 
Christ by virtue of the consecrating word, though the 
change takes place in a spiritual and inexpressible way. 
Christ is a kind Saviour to those who partake of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper worthily, but a harsh 
judge to those who do it unworthily. 

High Churchmen hold that the Church is a saving 
institution founded by Christ, and continued by apostol- 
ical succession. It is the only mediator of salvation in 
Christ in so far as it is the only dispenser of the means 
of grace, the only pi’otectress and witness of the truth, 
and the highest authority in matters of faith and practice. 
There are three tests of the true Church : firsts apostoli- 
city, or the divine origin of the Church and its succession 
of apostles ; ascond, catholicity, or the truth in matters 
of instviiclion and life communicated through the suc- 
cession of the apostles, the truth in matters of faith 
and life as interpreted by Scripture and tradition ; and. 
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{kird, autonomy, or the absolute independence and su- 
preme authority of the Church in fiaith and practice. 

Apostolical succession was the first dogma in .which 
all High Churchmen united. Connected with this 
opinion is the idea that the priesthood is the only medi- 
atorial office between Christ and the congregation. 
The bishops are the spiritual sons of the apostles, and 
should be respected for their office’ sake ; Christ is the 
Mediator above, but his servant, the bishop, is his 
image on earth.’- The Church has authority to forgive 
sins by the new birth, and to bring souls from hell to 
heaven.* Tradition must be respected not less than the 
Bible itself; the Old and New Testaments are the 
fountain of the doctrines, and the catholic fathers the 
channel through which they flow down to us.® The 
Bible must be explained, not by individual opinion, but 
by the church ; for the Church is its rightful interpreter. 

It must be said, in justice to the High Church, that 
while it attaches great weight to these "views it does not 
discard those really important. It does not overlook the 
doctrines maintained by the majority of evangelical 
Christians. The moderate members of this party, espe- 
cially, do not hold them as “the basis of their system, but 
only as secondary and ornamental details. Even against 
Dissenters they are not rigidly enforced. The heredi- 
•tary non-conformist is not excluded from salvation. 
Foreign Protestants are even owned as brethren, though 
a mild regret is expressed that they lack the blessing 
of an authorized church goveinment. Apostolical suc- 
cession is not practically made essential to the being of 
a church, but rather cheiished as a dignified and an- 
cient pedigree, conufecting our English episcopate with 

^ TroAt JSTo* 10. * Scwel. 

Pusey, Preface to 18tli >001. Library of Chv/rch Fathers. 
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primitive antiquity, and binding tbe present to the past 
by a chain of filial piety. In the same hands, church 
authority is reduced to little more than a claim to that 
deference which is due from the ignorant to the learned, 
from the taught to the teacher.” ^ 

Of the general service rendered by the High 
Churchmen, the same writer says, “ Their system gives 
freer scope to the feelings of reverence, awe, and beauty 
than that of their opponents. They endeavor, and 
often successfully, to enlist these feelings in the service 
of piety. Music, painting, and architecture, they con- 
secrate as the handmaids of religion. Thus they at- 
tract an order of men chiefly found among the most 
cultivated classes, whose hearts must be reached through 
their imagination rather than their understanding. . . 
In the same spirit the writers of this party have con- 
tributed to the religious literature of the day many ad- 
mirable works which under the guise of fiction teach 
the purest Christianity, and exemplify its bearing in 
every detail of common life. To the training of child- 
hood especially they have rendered most valuable aid, 
by thus embodying the precepts of the Gospel. But 
we need not do more than allude to works so universally 
known and valued as those of Miss Sewell, Mr. Adams, 
and Bishop "Wilberforce. Again the revival of the 
High Church party has effected an important improve- 
ment among the clergy. Many of these were prejudiced 
by hereditary dislike against the doctrines and the per- 
sons of the Evangelicals, and by this prejudice were re- 
pelled from religion. But under the name of ortho- 
doxy and the banner of High Church, they have wil- 
lingly received truth against which, had it come to them 
in another shape, they would have closed their ears and 
^ Oonybeare, Msays JSccledasUcal and Social^ p. 106, 
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hearts. A better spirit has thus been breathed into 
hundreds who but for this new movement would have 
remained as their fathers were before them, mere Mm- 
rods, Kamrods, or Fishing-rods.” * 

Of all the men engaged in the Tractarian enterprise 
there was no one in whose religious and personal history 
a deeper public interest concentrated than in John 
Henry Newman. His ardent espousal of the High 
Church cause collected many friends about him at the 
same time that it organized numerous enemies. But he 
did not inquire concerning the number of his friends or 
foes, for he valued sincerity higher than favor or opposi- 
tion. His previous history was not without incident. 
Thirteen years before the Tracts for the Times were 
published, he had been engaged in a controversy con 
cerning baptismal regeneration, in which he defended 
the evangelical side.® Subject to various inner conflicts, 
and greatly influenced by the party-spirit which ran 
high, he finally entered the communion of the Eoman 
Catholic Church. His view of the development of 
Christian doctrine is very favorable to his adopted faith. 
Development can be applied to anything which has real 
vital power ; it is the key that unlocks the mystery of 
all growth ; any philosophy or policy, Christianity in- 
cluded, requires time for its comprehension and perfec- 
tion. The highest truths of inspiration needed only the 
longer time and deeper thought for their full elucida- 
tion, for perfection can be reached only by trials and 
sore conflicts. A philosophy or sect is purer and 
stronger when its channel has gi’own deep and broad 
by the flow of time. Its vital element needs disengage- 
ment from that which is foreign and temporary, and its 

^ Essa/yB EcdesicbsMcal md Social^ pp. 106-108. 

* EaUonal Eefci&Wy Oct., 1856, 
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beginning is no measnre of its capabilities or scope. At 
firat no one knows what it is or what it is worth, since 
it seems in suspense which way to go ; but notwithstand- 
ing this, it strikes out and develops all its hidden world 
of force. Surrounding things change, but these changes 
only contribute to its development. Here below, to 
live is to change, and to be perfect is to have changed 
often. This is all true of Christianity; the lapse of 
yeare, instead of injuring it, has only brought out its 
power.^ 

These hints furnish a specimen of the ideal robe in 
which Father Newman clothes Fomanism. But it will 
take a stronger intellect than his to show any haimony 
between his theory of development and the history of 
the papacy. He has once more assumed the pen of the 
controversialist. In the January number of MaormUmi^s 
Magazine^ 1864, Kingsley, in a review of Fronde’s His- 
tory of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, said, “ Truth for 
its own sake has never been a virtue with the Eoman 
clergy. Father Newman informs us that it need not be, 
andj on the whole, ought not to be ; that cunning is the 
weapon which Heaven has given to the saints where- 
with to withstand the brute man’s force of the wicked 
world, which marries and is given in marriage.” The 
venerable Father being thus assailed has given vent to 
his indignation by a defense of his life, under the title 
of Apologia Pro Yita Pica. It abounds in rare touches 
of satire ; while Kingsley, in his reply, indicates excite- 
ment and bitterness. 

The younger brother, Francis William Newman, 
has led a sad and changeful life. It has many features 
in common with Blanco White, both of whom betray 
the destructive absence of a positive evangelical faith. In 
^ DevelopTTient of CJirutian Doctrim, Second Edition. London, 1846. 
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some skeptics there is a strength of will which gives a 
successful appearance to them cause in spite of all their 
doubts ; but when the will is subjected to the domina- 
tion of opinion ; when religion, whether true or false, is 
not an appendage but the principle of life, the power 
of mere sentiment is fully manifested. The younger 
Newman is an illustration of the position in which one 
is left when he throws himself into the arms of a false 
creed. 

He reveals his inner life in the Phases of Faith, 
one of the most touching pieces of biography in the 
realm of literature. While a student at Oxford, he be- 
came enamored with the “ Oriel heresy about Sunday.” 
One by one the views of the standard authorities of 
the Church lost their hold upon him, and he imbibed 
the opinion that the Old Testament is not really the 
rule of life, according to the Pauline idea ; infant bap- 
tism is an excrescence of a post-apostolic age, and Wall’s 
attempt to trace it to the Apostles a decided failure ; 
Episcopacy has been so contemptibly represented by 
incumbents, some of whom opposed the Missionary and 
Bible Societies, that it is not entitled to respect ; and 
the Church Fathers are greatly overrated, Clement 
alone being respectable. 

Unable to find any theological resting-place, NeW' 
man went as a quasi-missionary to Bagdad. He re- 
turned to Oxford and gave himself up to his increasing 
doubts. Finally, becoming a Unitarian, the Scriptures 
present new difficulties ; Christianity has been too highly 
praised and flattei'ed ; and has had the credit of doing f 
great deal which it has had no share in effecting. Th( 
Bible has not been found able to cope with fresh evils 
and Eomanism became corrupt and vicious with tha 
book in the hands of the priesthood. But dissatisfied a 
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Newman is with the present, he takes a cheerful look 
upon the future. “ The age is ripe,” he says, “for some- 
thing better, for a religion which shall combine the ten- 
derness, humility, and disinterestedness which are the 
glory of the present Christianity, with that activity of 
intellect, untiring pursuit of truth, and strict adherence 
to impartial principle which the schools of modem 
science embody. When a spiritual church has its senses 
exercised to' discern good and evil, judges of right and 
wrong by an inward power, proves all things, and holds 
fast that which is good, fears no truth, but rejoices in 
being corrected, intellectually as well as morally, it will 
not be liable to ‘ be carried to and fro ’ by shifting 
wind of doctrine. It will indeed have movement, 
namely, a steady onward one, as the schools of science 
have had since they left off to dogmatize, and ap- 
proached God’s world as learners ; but it will lay aside 
disputes of words, eternal vacillations, mutual ill-will 
and dread of new light, and will be able, without hy- 
pocrisy, to proclaim ‘ peace on earth and good will to- 
ward men,’ even toward those who reject its beliefs 
and sentiments concerning God and his glory.” ^ 

The Eeesi Beoad Chueoh. The division of the 
Broad Church into two parties has been produced by 
the recent discussion. The First Broad Church corre- 
sponds in the main with philosophical Rationalism. It 
commenced with Coleridge, was interpreted principally 
by Hare, was defended by the chaste and vigorous 
pen of Arnold, and is now represented by Maurice, 
Kingsley, and Stanley. It cannot be said to have a 
distinct creed. Its members being attached to the 
Established Church, they are distinguished peculi- 
arly for their method of interpretation of the ar- 
^ Fhases of Faith^ pp. 233, 234.* American Edition. 
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tides of faith. “The Broad Church teachers give us 
readings of each dogma of the Atonement and Buture 
Punishment.” ^ They avow the main doctrines of the 
Gospel, but in such a modified sense that, they say, the 
same were held virtually by all Christians in every age ; 
by Loyola and Xavier, not less than by Latimer and 
Bidley. They conceive the essence of Popery to con- 
sist, not in points of metaphysical theology, but in the 
ascription of magic virtue to outward acts. All who be- 
lieve the Scriptures are, in their opinion, members of the 
household of faith. Salvation does not depend upon the 
ritual but upon the life ; the fruits of the Spirit are the 
sole criteria of the Spirit’s presence. They give prom- 
inence to the idea of the visible Church when they hold 
the Church to be a Society divinely instituted for the 
purpose of manifesting God’s presence, and bearing wit. 
ness to his attributes, by their reflection in its ordi- 
nances and in its members. If its ideal wei’e fully em- 
bodied in its actual constitution “ it would remind us 
daily of God, and work upon the habits of our life as 
insensibly as the air we breathe.® For this end, it would 
revive “ daily services, frequent communions, memorials 
of our Christian calling, presented to our notice in 
crosses and wayside oratories ; commemorations to holy 
men of all times and countries ; religious orders, espe- 
cially of women, of different kinds and under different 
rules, delivered only from the snare and sin of per- 
petual vows.” * 

The special defender of these views of the visible 
Church, the late Dr. Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, was a 
man of great industry, profound erudition, and extraor- 

* JMQss Oobbe, Brokm Lights^ p. 63. London Edition, 

* Arnold, Sermons^ vol. iv., p. 807, 

* Ibid. IntrodwUoTij p, 66, 
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dinaiy power and tact in the management of youth. 
His sermons, delivered to his pupils at Rugby, were 
short, and usually written just before delivery in the 
school-chapel on Sabbath afternoons.^ He interested 
himself in all questions of reform, education, politics, 
and literature. But he is best known as one of the 
leaders of the Broad Church, and in this light his 
theological opinions may be considered a fair sam- 
ple of the theology adopted by that party in its earlier 
and purer days. With him, inspiration is not equivalent 
to a communication of the divine perfections. Paul ex- 
pected the world would come to an end in the genera- 
tion then existing. The Scripture narratives are not 
only about divine things, but are themselves divinely 
framed and superintended. Inspiration does not raise 
a man above his own time, nor make him, even in re- 
spect to that which he utters when inspired, perfect in 
goodness and wisdom ; but it so overrules his language 
that it shall contain a meaning more than his own mind 
was conscious of, and thus give to it a character of di- 
vinity, and a power of perpetual application.® 

According to Arnold, Christ was the sum of the 
Bible, and the centre of all truth. We cannot come 
to Grod directly ; Christ is to us in place of Grod ; and 
he is God, for to hold the contrary would be idolar 
try. Christ suffered for the Church, not only as a 
man may suffer for man by being involved in evils 
through the fault of another, and by his example 
awakening in others a spirit of like patience and self- 
devotion, but in a higher and more complete sense, as 

^ Billiotheca Sacra. Jan. 1868. An excellent summary of the opin- 
ions of Dr. Arnold. 

* Stanley, Life amd Corresjpondmce of Arnold. American Edition, p. 

186 . 
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suffering for them, the just for the unjust, that they, for 
his sake, should he regarded by God as innocent. In a 
deep sense of moral evil, more, perhaps, than in any- 
thing else, a saving knowledge of God abides. Sin 
must not be lightly considered. Christ’s death shows 
it to be an exceeding evil; and the actions of whole 
days and weeks, passed as they are by too many in 
utter carelessness, are nothing but one mass of sin ; and 
no one thing in them has been sanctified by the thought 
of God or of Christ. 

The penalty of sin, according to Arnold, is one of 
the revelations of Scripture which men are least inclined 
to hear. It wiU be true of every one of us, that, unless 
we turn to Christ, it had been better that we were never 
born. If we fail of the grace of God there is reserved 
for us an indescribable misery. Conversion is the de- 
velopment of Christian life. It is growth. We must 
be chauged during the three score and ten years of our 
life, not in the twinkling of an eye, but through a long 
period of prayer and watchfulness, laboring slowly and 
with difficulty to get rid of our evil nature.^ By con- 
stant repentance and faith we ripen for heaven. Justifi- 
cation by faith is a reliance on what God has done 
for us; faith in Christ is not only faith in his having 
died for us, but in him as our present Saviour by his 
life. It is throwing ourselves upon him in all things, 
as our Redeemer, Saviour, Head, of whom we are mem- 
bers, and desire our life only for Him. Our dependence 
in Christ is not once only, but perpetual. 

Arnold attached paramount importance to a proper 
understanding of the Church and its relations to the 
State. He held that the work of a Christian Church 
and State is absolutely one and the same, and that the 

' Interpretation of Scripture^ p. 498, 
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full development of the former in its perfect form as 
the Kingdom of God, will he an effectual means for 
the removal of all evil and the promotion of good. 
There can be no perfect Church or State without their 
blending into one.^ The Church, during her imperfect 
state, is deficient in power; the State, in the like condi- 
tion is deficient in knowledge; one judges amiss of man’s 
highest happiness, the other discerns it truly, but has 
not the power on a large scale to attain it. But when 
blended into one, the power and knowledge become 
happily united ; the Church has become sovereign, and 
the State has become Christian.* The Church has its 
living and redeemed members ; it may have those who 
are craving to be admitted within its shelter, being 
convinced that God is in it of a truth ; bnt beyond 
these, he who is not with it is against it.® 

In intimate connection with Arnold stands the name 
of his friend and biographer, Arthur P. Stanley, Dean 
of "Westminster, for some years a writer of celebrity in 
England. Two late volumes on 'the Eastern and Jeio- 
isTi Qhv/rcTies have given him a standing occupied by 
few theologians in the old or the new world. His style 
is gorgeous and enchanting, and his Eationalistic ten- 
dencies so subdued and covert that few would suspect 
him of sympathy with the Broad Church theology of 
the last ten years’ growth. In his work on Sina/i and 
Palestine he aimed to delineate the outward events of 
the Old and New Testament in snch a way that they 
should come home with a new power to those who, 
by long familiarity, had almost ceased to regard them 
as historical truth ; and so to bring out their inward 

^ Stanley, Life amd Oorreepondmce^ pp. 341, 867. 

* Fragment on the Churchy p. 226. 

■ Chriatim Life^ its Course^ Sc,, p. 368. 
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spirit that the more complete realization of their out 
ward form should not degi’ade hut exalt the faith of 
which they are the vehicle. But in subsequent works, 
Dean Stanley has clearly departed from an evangelical 
position, and we now find him in open sympathy with 
the Broad Church. This tendency was foreshadowed in 
his History of the JTewish, Gliurch. He describes mir- 
acles as one who pi’efers to omit, rather than state, 
his real objections to their reception. He seems to be- 
lieve in Israel as an inspired people, more than in the 
Old Testament as a plenarily inspired book. He allows 
searching criticism into the Hebi’ew text, and does not 
seem disturbed by evidences of errors, contradictions, 
and phantasy. He does not know whether the Israel- 
ites were in Egypt two hundred and fifteen, four hxm- 
dred and thirty, or one thousand years, — thus leaving 
an important question unsettled. Neither does he de- 
cide, with or against Colenso, whether the number of 
armed Israelites who left Egypt was six hundred or six 
hundred thousand men. He implies that monothe- 
ism was unknown before Abraham, and that the name 
Jehovah was not known to Abraham, Isaac, or Jacob. 
He cannot tell how the Israelites were supported in 
their journeyings ; and ascribes the priesthood to an 
Egyptian origin. K we only admit the above arith- 
metical errors, and give up the Mosaic authoiship of 
the Pentateuch, he thinks we should remove at one 
stroke some of the main difficulties of the Mosaic nar- 
rative.^ 

But Stanley has exposed his Broad Church sympa- 
thies more in a late review article than in any formal 
volume,® It is a discussion of the judicial proceedings 

* Am&tiean Theological Renm^ July, 1868, 

* JEdinbv/rgh Beoiew^ 1864. 
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in connection with, two authors of the Essays and Re- 
views. His theme permits a wide range, and he there- 
fore dwells at length upon the whole question of min- 
isterial teaching. He considera the final acquittal of 
the essayists one of the most gratifying events of the 
day. According to him, the questions raised by the 
work are, with few exceptions, of a kind altogether be- 
side and beyond the range over which the formularies 
of the Church extend. No passage in any of the five 
clerical essayists contradicts any of the formularies of 
the Church in a degree at all comparable to the direct 
collision which exists between the High Church party 
and the Articles, or the Low Church party and the 
Prayer-Book ; on the points debated in the Essays and 
Rem&ws the Articles and Prayer-Book are alike silent. 
Stanley rejoices that of the thirty-two charges presented 
against Mr. Wilson and Dr. Williams all were dismissed 
but five, and that for these “ there was no heavier pen- 
alty than a year’s suspension.” He is in ecstacy that the 
judgment in the case of these two men has established 
the legal position of those who have always claimed the 
right of free inquiry and latitude of opinion equally for 
themselves and for both the other sections of the 
Church, By the issue of the litigation, he claims that 
great victories have been won, that henceforth ample 
freedom is left to all detailed criticism of the Sacred 
Text, so long as the canonieity of no canonical book is 
denied, and that the questions whether there be “ one 
Isaiah or two, two Zechariahs or three, who wrote the 
JE^istle to the Hebrews, and who wrote the Pentateuch, 
whether Job and Josiah be historical or parabolical, 
whether the Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah or the Second 
Psalm be directly or indirectly prophetic, what are the 
precise limits of the natv. ral and practical, what is the 
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•weight of internal and external evidence, whether the 
Apocalypse refers to the Emperor iN'ero or to the Pope 
of Rome ; are to be settled according to the indmdual 
opinion of every clergyman of the Established Church.” 
Stanley sneers at the Declaration of the Oxford Com- 
mittee sent to every Clergyman of England and Ire- 
land, “ with an adjuration, for the love of Grod and 
out of duty to the souls of men, to sign it.” That 
Declaration was a protest against the acquittal of the 
Essayists; and Stanley rejoices over the fact, that, 
though “ every influence was used to get signatures to 
it, and was so concealed as to enlist the support of 
High and Low Church parties,” the result was the sig- 
nature of only one third of the London clergy, nine 
Professors at Oxford and one at Cambridge, eight out 
of the thirty English deans, two of the Head Mas- 
ters of the Public Schools, and only six out of the 
fifty clerical contributors to Smith’s Dictiona/ry of the 
£Me ; that more than one half of the rural clergy 
stood altogether aloof from the document ; and that 
when it was presented at Lambeth only four of the 
twenty-eight Bishops loaned their countenance to its 
formal reception. Stanley looks into the future and 
sees permanent blessings bestowed upon the country by 
the “ timely decision of the highest Court of Appeal ” 
that it has “ no jurisdiction or authority to settle mat 
ters of faith, or to determine what ought in any partic- 
ular to be the doctrine of the Church of England, since 
its duty extends only to the consideration of that 
which is by law established to be the doctrine of the 
Church of England, upon the true and legal construc- 
tion of her Articles and formularies.” He is also pleased 
that the Supreme Court of Appeal has refused to pledge 
itself and the Church to any popular theory of the mode 
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of justification or of tlie fatore punisliment of the wick- 
ed ; and that it now stands declared that it is no doc- 
trine of the Church of England that “every part of the 
Bible is inspired, or is the word of Grod.” The Dean 
also looks with complacency upon what he declares 
to be a fact, and which we are startled to hear; that 
“ the belief in endless punishment is altogether fluctuat- 
ing, or else expresses itself in forms wholly rmtenable 
. . . that the doctrine of endless torments, if held, 

is not practically taught by the vast majority of the 
Clergymen of England.” 

The First Broad Church will not accept entirely the 
theology contained in .the JSssays a/nd Maoimjos, and 
complains of them that they are “ almost entirely nega- 
tive ; hinting at faults in the prevalent religious opin- 
ions of the day, but not investigating them ; indicating 
dislike to certain obligations which are imposed upon 
clergymen, but not stating or considering what those 
obligations are ; leaving an impression upon devout 
Christians that something in their faith is untenable 
when they want to find in it what is tenable ; suggest- 
ing that earnest infidels in this day have much to 
urge in behalf of their doubts and difficulties; never 
fairly asking what they have to urge, what are their 
doubts and difficulties.” ^ 

On the other hand, the First Broad Church will not 
unite in the organized opposition to that work, because 
the denunciations and appeals “ took an almost entirely 
negative form ; they contradicted and slandered objec- 
tions ; they were not assertions of a belief ; they led 
Christians away from the Bible, from the ci’eeds 
which they confess to certain notions about the 
creeds, from practice to disputation. They met no real 

> Miss Oobbe, Broken IdghU, p. 63. London Edition. 
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doubts in tbe minds of unbelievers ; they only called 
for tbe suppression of all doubts. They confounded the 
opinions of the day with the faith once delivered to the 
saints. They tended to mah;e anonymous journalists the 
law-givers of the Church. They tended to discourage 
clergymen from expressing manfully what is in their 
hearts, lest they should incur the charge of being un- 
faithful to their vows. They tended to hinder all se- 
rious and honest co-operation between men who are not 
bound together in a sectarian agreement, lest they 
should make themselves responsible for opinions differ- 
ent from their own.” ^ Thus, while the First Broad 
Church occupies a neutral ground in the controversy 
now rending the whole structure of English theology, 
its moral force is all against Evangelical Christianity, 
and in favor of the usurpations of Rationalism. 

But the theology maintained by the First Broad 
Church is little above that contained in the JSssm/s 
amd Mmiews and similar Rationalistic publications. 
With them, the Scriptures are better than any other 
books of antiquity because they contain the most of 
God’s will, not because they alone contain his wUl. 
“ These books,” says a writer, “ have been filtered out, 
as it were, under his guidance, from many others which, 
in ages gone by, claimed a place beside them, and are 
now forgotten, while these have stood for thousands of 
years, and are not likely io be set aside now.” ^ They 
are indifferent as to their date, authorship, or contents. 
“ Men may satisfy themselves, ” the same writer con- 
tinues, “ perhaps if I have time to give to the study, 
they may satisfy me — ^that the Pentateuch was the 
work of twenty men; that Baruch wrote a part of 

^ Trcbctsfor Priests and People* Preface, pp. 3-6. Ana. Edition. 

* Hughes, in Tracts for Priests and People^ p. 28. 
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Isaiah; that David did not write the Psalms, or the 
evangelists the gospels ; that there are interpolations 
here and there in the original ; that there are numerous 
and serious errors in our translation. What is all this 
to me ? What do I care who wrote them, what is the 
date of them, what this or that passage ought to be ? 
They have told me what I wanted to know. Bum 
every copy in the world to-morrow, you don’t and can’t 
take that knowledge from me, or any man.” ^ 

The Mosaic cosmogony is not a matter of great con- 
sequence, but on a par with other cosmogonies, none of 
which are of any intrinsic value. “ If all cosmogonies 
were to disappear to-morrow,” says Thomas Hughes, 
“ I should be none the poorer.” The various difficulties 
of Scripture are not of sufficient moment to occupy 
much time or pains. Let the people be made to under- 
stand the liberal interpretations of what the cultivated 
teachers have to say, and that wid be enough .to meet 
the world’s wants. Perhaps it is with secret admiration 
of Bunsen’s BiUe- Wor\ the greatest exegetical trixunph 
of Rationalism, that Kingsley asks : “ Who shall write 
us a people’s commentary of the Bible ? ” 

Redemption is accepted in the Coleridgean sensa 
It is a term which does not express a Scriptural fact, 
but is borrowed from earthly transactions. Christ’s 
work in our behalf is of no special value in itself its 
known effects being all that make it of moment to the 
hmnan family.® We should look at the results and not 
at the cause. The sacrifice which Christ made was one 
of obedience to his Father’s wiU ; it does not free us 
and elevate us above the curse of a broken law, for, in 
a certain sense, the law has never been broken to the 

* ^ Hughes, in Tracts for Priests and People^ p. 87. 

® Garden, Tracts for Priests and People^ p. 133, 
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extent tliat tte evangelicals claim, nor does eternal 
pnnishment liarmonize witL. enlightened and liberal 
notions of Divine mercy. Miracles are in danger of 
being worshiped by the friends of revelation. They 
have the misfortune of an improper term; wonders 
would be a far better word. Why not accept them 
in the domain of faith, since we meet with them in 
science ? ^ Miracles of this Mnd, “ wonders,” are wil- 
lingly conceded, for they are not suspensions or viola- 
tions of the order of nature, but natural phenomena, 
whose laws we may not xmderstand. The miracles of 
the New Testament are purely natural ; but the people 
did not comprehend the laws which gave them birth, 
and hence they magnified them. “ Where the people 
believed,” says Mr. Davies, “ rightly or wrongly, in evil 
spirits and sorcery, in malignant and disorderly influ- 
ences proceeding from the spiritual world, there the 
powers of the true kingdom, the powers of order and 
freedom and beneficence, were put forth in acts which 
appealed directly to the minds of the ignorant and 
superstitious, and which proclaimed an authority 
stronger than that of demons. The common multitudes 
of Judea were of the class which thus required to be 
treated like spoiled and frightened children.” * 

The Secohd Beoad Chueoh. This party maintains 
the avowed Eationalism of Jowett, the Essays md Re- 
vims, and Colenso. Miss Cobbe, in defining the points 
of difference between it and the First Broad Church, 
says of the latter, " It holds that the doctrines of the 
Bible and the church can be perfectly harmonized with 
the results of modem thought by a new but legitimate 
exegesis of the Bible and interpretation of church 

^ Davies, TracU for FrmU amd Feo^^Uy p. 16T. 

* Ibid* p, 167. 
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foraralas. The Second Broad Church seems prepared 
to admit that in many cases they can only he harmon- 
ized hy the sacrifice of biblical infallibility. The First 
Broad Church has recourse, to harmonize them, to va- 
rious logical processes, but principally to the one de- 
scribed in the last chapter, of diverting the student, at 
all difficult points, from criticism to edification. The 
Second Broad Church uses no ambiguity, but franHy 
avows that when the Bible contradicts science, the 
Bible must be in error. The First Broad Church main- 
tains that the inspiration of the Bible differs in Tcvnd as 
well as in degree from that of other books. The Second 
Broad Church appears to hold that it differs in degree 
but not in kind. This last is the crucial point of the 
differences of the two parties, and of one of the most 
important controversies of modern times.” ^ The First 
Broad Church has made antagonism to the doctrine of 
endless punishment one of its great specialties, while 
the Second Broad Church has made its most violent 
assaults upon the evangelical view of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures. The position of the latter is not fully 
defined. We may suppose, however, that in due time 
its apologists will assume an organized form, and per- 
haps produce their systematic theology. 

We regret that the general opposition on the part 
of the clergy to the theology of the JEssays and Meviews, 
on the first appearance of that work, has not been sus- 
taiaed. The Broad Church has therefore acquired 
many new adherents within the last two yeara It is 
impossible to classify all the parties according to their 
exact numerical strength, and their approximate pro- 
portions, in round numbers, must answer our purpose. 
The clergy of the Church of England, exclusive of the 

BroJoen Lights^ pp. TS-H. 
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Irisli, amotmt at present to about twenty thousand, at 
home and abroad.^ Making allowance for two thousand 
peasant clergy in the mountain districts, and mission- 
aries in foreign lands, the remaining eighteen thousand 
may be classified as follows : 


C Normal Type, — ^Anglican, .... 8,600 

High Church. < Exaggerated Type, — Tractarian, . . . 1,000 

^ Stagnant Type, — High and Dry, . . . 2,500 

r Normal Type, — ^Evangelical, ... . 8,600 

Low Church. J Exaggerated Type, — ^Eecordite, . . . 2,600 

t Stagnant Type,— Low and Slow, • . . YOO 


r Normal Type, — ^Theoretical and Anti-Theoretical, 8,100 
Broad Church. < Exaggerated Type, — ^Extreme Eationalists,. . . 300 

i Stagnant Type, YOO 


Twelve years ago the twenty-eight Bishops and Arch- 
bishops of England stood thus : thii'teen belonged to the 
High Church, ten to the Broad Church, and five to the 
Low Church. A distribution made at the present time 
would be much more favorable to the second party.® 

It is a remakable feature of the activity of theologi- 
cal opinion in England that the same division of par- 
ties which exists in the Established Church also obtains 


* Appleton’s American Gyclopmdia, Art. Ghurch of England, Though 
the writer of this article says nothing of the Irish clergy, he has not in- 
cluded them, of course ; having no doubt used the Clergy List of England 
and the colonies alone. 

* We have based our division of the English clergy upon the calcula- 
tion of the late W. J Oonybeare, a Fellow in the University of Cambridge, 
and joint author with J. S. Howson, of Life <md Eputlee of St, Paul, 
(Essa/ys Eccleeiastical and Social^ pp. 157-158.) His figures applied to the 
year 1853, but we have included the subsequent increase of the clergy, and 
distributed the additional members according to the best information at 
command. If it be objected that we have classed too large a portion in 
,the Broad Church, we reply, that if Dean Stanley’s intimations concerning 
the absence of orthodox faith in the English clergy be well founded, we 
have fallen far short of attributing to that body a sufficient number of 
members. See his article in Edinburgh Beview^ July, 1864. 
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m other religious bodies. We do not speak of the Dis- 
senting Churches, all of which have their shades of sen^ 
timent, but of the smaller and less influential or- 
ganizations. The Jews, Eoman Catholics, Quakers, and 
Unitarians have each their old and new schools, — 
the former adheiing to the old and established stand- 
ards, the latter striving to harmonize with modern 
science and free inquiry. The Jews have their Mosaic, 
Talmudic, and Phillipsohnic groups, — the last taking its 
name from its leader, and corresponding with the First 
Broad Church within the pale of Christianity.^ The 
Rationalistic party in the Roman Catholic Church is now 
aiming to harmonize Popery and the philosophy of the 
nineteenth century. It has no distinctive name, but 
numbers many adherents. The Quakers, besides possess^ 
ing a strongly conservative wing, have their advocates 
of the “ Inner Light,” who are pushing this destructive 
doctrine “to the full consequences developed by the 
Second Broad Church party in the National Church.” 
The Unitarians are divided into the staid disciples of 
Priestley and Belsham, and the New School, who stand 
on the same ground with Theodore Parker in the United 
States. These are cordial admirers of the JSssays and 
jReviewSj and would rejoice to see the land overspread 
with radical Rationalism. 

^ Phinipsolin, Author of the JReligioiis Idea in Judaism^ Islam, and 
ChrUtianit/y. Translated by Miss Ann GoldsohmidL 
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THE TUmCED STATES : THE TJNITAEIAH OHUEOH— THE 
• UNIVERSAIISTS. 

The aspect of novelty in the religious and theologi- 
cal history of th.e United States, is unparalleled in the 
history of any European nation, and is traceable in part 
to the peculiarities of our political origin and career. 
The founders of our government were wise students of 
the philosophy of history, and it was their opinion that 
many of the misfortunes which had befallen the coun- 
tries of the Old World, were produced by the improper 
association of temporal and spiritual authority. They 
therefore made provision for the permanent separation 
of Church and State. Their design, however, was accom- 
plished only by degrees. Previous to the Revolution, 
but two States, Rhode Island and Pennsylvania, permit- 
ted religious toleration. It was declared in Maryland 
in I'r'TG, and in 1786-89 was carried out in Virginia, 
The general government took the matter in hand in 
1791 ; and, in that year, an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was adopted, which prohibited 
Congress in future from “ passing any law establishing 
religion, or prohibiting its free exercise.” ^ 

It would seem that our forefathers were almost 
gifted with prophetic vision when they incorporated this 
statute with those other laws, which have contributed* 
^ Smith, EMory oj the Church of Christ in Chronological Tables^ p, H. 
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SO mucli to our prosperity. It would uot kave beeu in 
harmony with their spirit, i^ while constituting an inde- 
pendent government, they had made the Chm’ch de- 
pendent. 

The principle of the union of church and state pre- 
supposes a greater degree of social purity than has 
existed in any nation. Moreover, the Church is thereby 
led to assume an authority to which she has no claim 
and which Christ never intended her to possess. MiL 
ton, whose clear and practical views of civil and eccle- 
siastical relations were only equaled by his lofty poetic 
conceptions of man’s moral nature and history, says : 
“ When the church, without temporal support, is able 
to do her great works upon the enforced obedience of 
man, it argues a divinity about her. But when she 
thinks to credit and better her spiritual efficacy, and to 
win herself respect and dread by strattiijj^ in the felse 
vizard of worldly authority, it is evident that God is 
not there, but that her apostolic virtue is departed from 
her, and has left her key-cold ; which she perceiving, as 
in a decayed nature, seeks to the outward fermentations 
and chafings of worldly help and external flouiishes, to 
fetch, if it be possible, some motion into her extreme 
parts, or to hatch a counterfeit life with the crafty and 
artificial heat of jurisdiction. But it is observable that 
so long as the church, in true imitation of Christ, can 
be content to ride upon an ass, carrying herself and her 
government along in a mean and simple guise, she may 
be as she is a Lion of the tribe of Judah; and in her 
humility all men, with loud hosannas, will confess her 
greatness. But when, despising the mighty operation 
of the Spirit by the weak things of this world, she 
thinks to make herself bigger and more considerable, 
by usiQg the way of civil force and jurisdiction, as she 
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sits upon tMs Lion sie changes into an ass, and instead 
of hosannas, every man pelts her with stones and dirt.” ^ 

The peculiarities which have characterized the his- 
tory of the American church are well defined, and of 
tibe greatest value in all estimates of the theological 
status of the popular mind. They are grouped hy 
Professor Smith in the following concise terms; 

It is not the history of the conversion of a new people, 
but of the transplantation of old races, already Chris- 
tianized, to a new theatre, comparatively untrameled 
by institutions and traditions. Second. Independence 
of the civil power. Third. The voluntary principle 
applied to the support of religious institutions. Fonrih. 
Moral and ecclesiastical, but not civil power, the means 
of retaming the members of any communion. Fifth 
Development of the Christian system in its practical 
and moral a®ects, rather than in its theoretical and 
theological Sixth. Stricter discipline in the churches 
than is practicable where chui'ch and state are one. Sen- 
enth. Increase of the churches, to a considerable extent, 
throii^h r&vivcds of religion, rather than by the natiuul 
growth of the children in an establishment. FigJdh. 
Excessive multiplication of sects; and divisions on 
questions of moral reform.” ® 

When we consider the intimate relations between 
Prance and this country during the first stage of our 
national existence, it becomes a matter of sui-prise that 
French infidelity did not acquire greater influence over 
our people. It was not wholly without power, and the 
first twenty-five years of our history witnessed greater 
religious disasters than have appeared at any subse 
quent time. Still it may be said with truth that sleep- 

^ The jSeason of Church Ooveiviment agaimt I^relacy* Oh, U. 

® Ehstory of the Church of Christy p. 74. 
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deal tendencies have never gained a permanent position 
in the United States, though our immunity from their 
sway has not been the result of indifference toward the 
great movements of Europe. The American has never 
been a cold observer of the hemisphere from which his 
forefathers came. We appropriate the treasures of the 
Old World, and love to call them our own. We are as 
proud of the martyrology and literature of England as 
if Latimer and Ridley had died for their faith on Boston 
Common, or Shakspeare and Milton had lived on the 
banks of the Hudson. The early legislation of our 
government having left the individual conscience to the 
exercise of its own convictions, each citizen has been 
more interested in whatever religious opinions might 
appear from European sources. 

What then has been the reception in America of 
that system of skepticism which has produced ravages 
on the Continent, and now forbodes evil in our English 
mother-land ? Is Rationalism likely to run its destruc- 
tive cycle in the United States? Has the American 
church no antidote for the great theological errors of 
the present age ? 

The denomination most intimately associated with 
Rationalistic tendencies is the Unitarian Church. Bos- 
ton is its centre, and New England 'the principal sphere 
of its existence. 

The Venerable Stoddard, of Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, became convinced that the custom of exclud- 
ing rmregenerate persons from the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was sinful ; and in 1708 published a ser- 
mon declaring his views on that subject. He held that 
the participation of unregenerate people in the commun- 
ion was highly beneficial to them ; and that it was in 
fact a means by which they might become regenerated. 
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He defended Ms -belief so zealously that he soon had 
the pleasiire of seeing many followers gathering about 
him. The doctrine was termed the Half-Way Cove- 
nant System, and was adopted in the church at North- 
ampton. Jonathan Edwards succeeded Stoddai'd, who 
was Ms grandfather ; and, a few years after the great 
revival in wMch the former took an active part, he 
adopted the opinion that the Half-Way Covenant was 
injurious. Edwards refused to practise it, and in his 
Treatise on the Qualifioations for Full Communion, he 
declared the necessity of regeneration. He was ac- 
cordingly dismissed from his church. 

This was the germ of American IJnitariaMsm. 
Stoddard’s adherents clung to their loose view of com- 
munion, while the friends of Edwards, being more 
spiritual, and many of them the fruits of the White- 
fleldian revival, sustained the orthodox construction 
with energy. The Half-Way Covenant in due time 
called a party into existence, which “ avoided all soli- 
citude concerning their own spiritual condition or that 
of others ; were repugnant to the revival spirit ; must 
have a system of doctrines which could contain nothing 
to alarm the fears or disturb the repose of the members 
of the party. The doctrines of apostasy, dependence on 
grace for salvation, necessity of atonement, and special 
influence of the Holy Spirit, were all thought to be 
alarming doctrines. They were therefore laid aside 
silently and without controversy. Men were suffered 
to forget that the Son of God, and the Spirit, have any-, 
thing to do with man’s salvation.” ^ 

King’s Chapel, Boston, was the first Episcopal 
church of New England. Its rector leaving with the 
British troops upon their evacuation of the town, Rev. 

^ Baird, Beligion in America, pp. 647-562. 
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James IVeeman was chosen in April, 1783, to occupy the 
vacant position. The services of the church were con- 
ducted afber the Episcopal form, the Book of Common 
Prayer being still used. Mr. Freeman’s views under- 
went a change, and he delivered a course of doctrinal 
sermons in which he indicated decided Unitarian pro- 
clivities. Accordingly he introduced a revised liturgy, 
corresponding with Dr. Samuel Clarke’s Mevision of the 
Litwrgy of the Ohwrch of Englcmd, from which the doc- 
trines of the Trinity and of the divinity of Christ were 
excluded. The congregation addressed a letter to 
Bishop Provost, of New York, in which icquiry was 
made, “ whether ordination of Eev. Mr. Freeman can be 
obtained on terms agreeable to him and to the proprie- 
tors of this church.” The bishop proposed to refer the 
question to the next general convention. But the con- 
gregation, disliking such hesitation, determined to ordain 
their rector themselves. Accordingly, on November 
18th, 1787, the senior warden laid his hand on Mr. 
Freeman’s' head, and pronounced the declaration of 
ordination. The people responded “ Amen ; ” and thus 
was effected the jSrst ordination of a Unitarian minister 
in the United States.^ 

Wide circulation had already been given to Emlyn’s 
Inqym'y imto the Sori^ture Acoownt of Jems Oh/ns% 
which, in 1756, had been republished in Boston from the 
IJnglish edition. Before the close of the century the 
doctrines peculiar to Unitarianism became widely dis- 
s^inated in that city and in other portions of the State. 
Belsham issued in London, 1812, his Memow of lAnd- 
sey, which contained startliog disclosures of the domgs 
of the Unitarians in America. Belsham’s iuformants 

^ Unitarianism in its Actual Condition. Edited by Eev, J. E. Beard, 
D.B. ) pp. 1-^. London, 1846. 
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were leading Unitarians of Boston, among whom was Dr. 
Freeman, whose letters covered a period of sixteen years, 
from 1796 to 1812. He communicated all the secret 
movements, growth, and dimensions of the party. Only 
a few copies of Belsham’s work came to America, and 
they were hidden, lest any of the orthodox might see 
them. Finally, Dr. Morse obtained one, and soon pub- 
lished a pamphlet revealing its astounding contents. It 
now came to light, for the first time, that Unitarianism 
was a strong party ; that every Congregational chm-ch 
in Boston, except the Park Street and Old South, had 
become Unitarian; and that there were seventy-five 
churches in other parts of New England which had 
adopted the same views. The Unitarians were now com- 
pelled to come out of their hiding-place, and the oitho- 
dox watched their movements with intense interest. 

The zeal of the adherents of Unitaiianism, however, 
did not diminish by exposure, and a very important 
event occurred, which indicated that their labors were 
successful. Dr. Ware, an avowed anti-Trinitarian, was 
chosen to the professorship of theology in Harvard 
College, in place of the deceased Dr. Tappan. The 
appoiatment created a profound excitement among the 
orthodox clergy, who were indignant at the procedure. 
But remonstrance was useless. Unitarianism was tri- 
mnphantly domiciled at Cambridge, and many who 
designed preaching its tenets became attendants upon 
the lectures of Professors Ware and Andrews Norton. 
As a probable consequence of the great change m 
Harvard, the Andover Theological Seminary was estab- 
lished,’^ — an institution which, from its origin to the 
present time, has shed a beneficent lustre upon the 

^ Sprague, Annah of the Americm Unitarian FuVpit. JUUtorioal In* 
troduction, p, xii. 
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entire comi'try. Its students Lave nerer ceased to "be 
ornaments to the American pulpit, 'wHle some of the 
numher, proving themselves worthy successors of Carey, 
Marshman, Coke, and Ward, have labored in heathen 
lands 'with apostolic zeaL 

The celebrated controversy between Drs. Channing 
and Worcester, occasioned by a pamphlet which ap- 
peared in Boston in 1815, under the title of Am&rica% 
Unita/ria/riism, led to the withdrawal of the Unitarians 
from the orthodox, and their formation into a distinct 
organization. Pursuing an aggressive policy, they or- 
ganized congregations in various parts of New Eng- 
land, and in the cities of Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, and Charleston. This was the heroic age of the 
Unitarian church of America. 

Channing became immediately the leader of the new 
sect. He represents the best type of Unitarianism. 
Pure in life, ardent in his attachments, and heroic in 
spirit, he was well adapted to advance the cause which 
he had espoused. He had no taste for controversy, but 
the circumstances connected with the prevalent theology 
made such a deep impression on his mind that he felt it 
his duty to aid in the revival of what he deemed a 
more liberal frith. Hot indorsing the extreme Uni- 
tarianism of Priestley and Belsham, he took a middle 
ground between it and Hew England Cal’vinism. He 
was attentively heard in his church at Boston, and was 
listened to by large audiences wherever he preached or 
lectured. 

His writings embrace a variety of topics, the chief 
of which, apart from religious themes proper, are slar 
very, temperance, education, and war. Within a few 
years his views have attracted increased attention in 
Europe. In France, MM. Laboulaye, de K4musat, and 
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BenaD. liave discussed tliem at lengtli. Of Ms mental 
transitions, an admiring writer says; “From Kant’s 
doctrine of the reason he derived deeper reverence for 
the essential powers of man ; by ScheUmg’s intimations 
of the Divine Life, everywhere manifested, he was made 
more devoutly conscious of the universal agency of God ; 
and he was especially delighted with the heroic stoicism 
of Fichte and his assertion of the grandeur of the hu- 
man win. But for his greatest pleasure and best dis- 
cipline he was now indebted to Wordsworth, whom he 
esteemed next to Shakspeare, and whose ^ JEoamrsion' 
came to him like a revdation. With Wordsworth’s 
mingled piety and heroism, humanity and earnest a^ira- 
tion, with his aU-vivifying imagination, recognizing 
greatness under lowliest disguises, and spreading sweet 
sanctions around every charity of social life, and with 
his longings to see reverence, loyalty, courtesy, and con 
tentment established on the earth, he most closely sym 
pathized. From this time he began to engage more 
actively in political and philanthropic movements.” ^ 
Channing believed that orthodoxy was incalculably 
mischievous in its estimate of Deity and of human de- 
pravity. “ God, we are told,” says he, “ must not be 
limited; nor are his rights to be restrained by any 
rights in his creatures. These are made to minister to 
their Maker’s glory, not to glorify themselves. They 
wholly depend on him, and have no power which they 
can call their own. His sovereignty, awful and omnip- 
otent, is not to be kept in check, or turned from its 
purposes, by any claims of his subjects. Man’s place is 
the dust. The entire prostration of his faculties is the 
true homage he is to offer to God. He is not to exalt 

* Appleton’s ATnerican CycloptBdia, Art. Wm, Mllery Ohot/ming, W* 
L. Symonds, Esq., is the author of this biography. 
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Ms reason or Ms sense of rigM against the decrees of 
the Almighty. He has hnt one lesson to learn, that he 
is nothing, that God is All in All. Such is the com- 
mon language of theology.” ^ 

Against these views he asserts man’s free agency 
and moral dignity. His creed is the greatness of Human 
Hature ; such greatness as is seen in the “ intellectual 
energy which discerns absolute, universal truth in the 
idea of God, in freedom of will and moral power, in dis- 
interestedness and self-sacrifice, in the hoxmdlessness of 
love, in aspirations after perfection, in desires and affec- 
tions wMch time and space cannot confine, and the 
world cannot fill. The soul, viewed in these lights, 
should fill us with awe. It is an immortal germ, wMch 
may he said to contain now within itself what endless 
ages are to unfold. It is truly an image of the infinity 
of God, and no words can do justice to its grandeur.” “ 
Instead of looting without for a basis of religion, we 
must commence at home, vsdthin ourselves. “We must 
start in religion from our own souls, for in them is the 
foimtain of all divine truth. An outward revelation is 
only possible and intelligible on the groimd of concep- 
tions and principles previously famished by the soul. 
Here is our primitive teacher and light. Let us not 
disparage it. There are, iadeed, philosopMcal schools 
of the present day, which tell us that we are to start in 
all our speculations from the Absolute, the Infinite. 
But we rise to these conceptions from the contempla- 
tion of our own nature ; and even if it were not so, of 
what avail would be the notion of an Absolute, Infinite 
existence, an Uncaused Unity, if stripped of aU those 
intellectual and moral attributes which we leam only 

^ WoTk»^ Introductory Bema/rhs^ p. viii. 

® Ibid. p. vi. 
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from our own souls? What but a vague shadow, a 
sormdiag name, is the metaphysical Deity, the substance 
without modes, the being without properties, the naked 
Unity which performs such a part in some of our philo- 
sophical systems. The only God whom our thoughts 
can rest on and our hearts can cling to, and our con- 
sciences can recognize is the God whose image dwells 
in our own souls. The grand ideas of Power, Reason, 
Wisdom, Love, Rectitude, Holiness, Blessedness, that 
is, of all God’s attributes, come from within, from the 
action of our own spiritual nature. Many indeed think 
that they learn God from marks of design and skill in 
the outward world ; but our ideas of design and skill, 
of a determining cause, of an end or purpose, are de- 
rived from consciousness, from our own souls. Thus the 
soul is the spring of our knowledge of God.” ^ 

The creed of the Unitarians must be studied as one 
would take soundings at sea. The measurement of one 
place is no guarantee of the depth in another. What 
was believed twenty years ago, may not be endorsed by 
the leaders of to-day. One writer of their fold says : 
“ Unitarianism fe loose, vague, general, indeterminate in 
its elements and formularies.” * When George Putnam 
installed Mr, Fosdick over the Hollis Street Church, he 
said with commendable candor, “There is no other 
Christian body of which it is so impossible to tell where 
it begins and where it ends. We have no recognized 
principles by which any man who chooses to be a Chris- 
tian disciple, and desires to be numbered with us, what- 
ever he believes or denies, can be excluded.” 

But Unitarianism has ever remained true to a few 
points. One of them is antagonism to orthodoxy. It 

^ Worlm^ Xni^o8mtory Mema/rTcs^ pp. xviii-xix. 

• Ellis, Saljf Omtwry of IJnita/rimism^ p. 84. 
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was an old cry of the Grerman skeptics, “Away with 
orthodoxy. It fetters us to forms and creeds, makes 
us blind devotees to system, converts us into bigots, and 
dwarfs reason into an invisible pigmy.” Yet we fre- 
quently meet with language of similar import in the 
present day. If we did not know its authorship we 
could easily tell the ecclesiastical fountain whence it 
flows. “ The implications of false and shallow reasoning,” 
says an American Unitarian divine, “ partial observation, 
intellectual grouping, moral obliquity, spiritual igno- 
rance, — ^in shoidi, of puerility and superstition involved in 
a large part of the appeals, the preaching, the cant terms, 
the popular dogmas, the current conversation of Chris- 
tendom, — are discouraging evidences how backward is 
the religious thought of our day, as compared with its 
general thought ; how little harmony there is between 
our schools and our churches, our thinkeiB and our re- 
ligious guides, our political and national institutions 
and our popular theology. It is not Christianity — ^the 
rational, thorough, all-embracing Gospel of Christ, — 
which throws its blessed sanctities over and around our 
whole humanity, — which owns and consecrates our whole 
nature and our whole life — which is thus taught. It is 
a system which is narrower than Judaism, and compared 
with which Romanism is a princely and magnificent 
theology. I say advisedly, that if Protestantism en- 
dorses the vulgar notions of a God-cursed world, — a fall- 
en race, — a commercial atonement, — a doomed and hell- 
devoted humanity, — a mysterious conversion, — a Church 
which is a sort of a life-boat hanging round a wreck 
that may carry off a few women and selfishly-affrighted 
men, leaving the bolder, braver, larger portion to go 
down with the ship ; if this be the sum and substance 
of religion, — ^if these notions be the grounds of the late 
35 
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religious excitement and the doctrines which gave it 
power, — ^then it is not so true to human nature, its wants 
and woes, its various and manifold tastes, talents, and 
faculties, as the old Catholic system, — and that, instead 
of trembling at the growth and pi’ospects of Romanism 
in this country, we should more reasonably rejoice in its 
triumphs, as the worthier occupant of the confidence 
and affection of the people. But this narrow system, 
with all its arrogant claims to be the only Evangelical 
faith, is not Protestantism ; or, rather, is not mere Prot- 
estantism.” ® 

But the indeterminateness of Unitarian theology does 
not warrant us in passing over its tenets, as stated by 
writers held in good repute in that Church. It would 
be unfair, however, to claim that these are doctrines to 
which each must inflexibly adhere. The Unitarians 
neither exact nor desire conformity to authority; in 
fact they have no authority. Reason is left to place its 
own construction upon the truths of revelation. What, 
then, is the general Unitarian sentiment on those sub- 
jects whose essential importance is acknowledged by all 
Evangelical Churches ? 

IrrsBiBATioH- Aspo THE SoKiPTcrKBS. Charming and 
Dewey have held loftier views of the Bible and its divine 
origin than their less devout brethren. The latter has 
said that, “ The matter is divine, the miracles real, the 
promises glorious, the threatenings fearful ; enough that 
aU is gloriously and fearfully true to the divine will, 
true to human nature, true to its wants, anxieties, sor- 
rows, sins, salvation, and destinies; enough that the 
seal of a divine and miraculous communication is set 
upon that holy Book.” ® But reverence for the Scrip 

^ These words refer to the great Eevival in the winter of 186^-68. 

* Bellow'S, Eestatemmte of Ohristim p. 164rl65. 

* OontroiaerBial Sermons^ ISo, 
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tures is rapidly on tlie decline among the Unitaiians, — 
the direct result of the influence of the German and 
English Eationalists. They call all believers in ortho- 
dox opinions, “ Bibliolaters.” They spurn the thought 
of an infallible Bible. “ No wonder,” they say, “ that 
the Bibliolaters quail before the iconoclasm of Bishop 
Colenso, and, in their rage, call aloud for his excision 
from the Church; for, if a single one of the diffi- 
culties he accumulates can be proved a reality, the 

whole edifice of their faith topples to its fall 

We believe that safety and sense can alone be found in 
our theory, which regards Scripture as credible though 
human, as inspired not in its form, but in its substance, 
of various and, in many cases, of unknown authorship, 
and representing different stages of culture. We cannot 
accept aU its documents as of co-ordinate authority; 
nor in every one of its statements can we recognize a 
product of inspiration. We do not conceive ourselves 
bound, therefore, to defend the geology of Moses, or to 
admire the conduct of the Israelites in the extermination 
of the Canaanites; or to infuse a recondite spiritual 
meaning into the amatory descriptions and appeals of 
the Song of Solomon.” ^ 

God ahd Christ. God is the Universal Father. It 
must be forgotten that he is king; his paternal charac- 
ter alone must be borne in mind. He is a God of one 
person, not of three, and the doctiine of the Trinity is 
nowhere hinted at in the Bible, but is of Platonic ori- 
gin. The Christian Fathers did not contend that it was 
contained therein. The view of three persons in one 
God is “ self-contradictory, opposed to all right reason, 
positively absurd.” * Christ is inferior and subordinate 

^ Orr, Umta/rianism in the Fresent Tme^ pp. 64, 58, 59. 

• Tarley, JJniUmmAm Defined^ p. 24, 
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to God. He is God in tlie same sense as the angels, 
Moses, Samuel, the Kings and Judges of Israel They 
were gods in one respect, — ^the word of God was spo- 
ken to them. Christ is the chief one “to whom the 
word of God came.” ^ In the New Testament, Christ i.s 
uniformly kept distinct from the Father, and the at- 
tributes which he possessed, wisdom, knowledge, and 
power, were endowments from God. 

The Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost is not a person, 
but is merely sent from the Father, or proceeds from 
him. The apparent presence of the Holy Ghost in 
Christ’s farewell discourse is only a personification re- 
sulting from the peculiar nature of the Greek language, 
and the necessity of its syntax. Not being a person, 
the Holy Ghost cannot be God, and is, therefore, not 
self-existent, tmderived, and unoriginated. "Wherever 
it is described as a person it is only the writer’s striking 
form of speech ; it is solely personification, just as we 
often find the case with the Law, Wisdom, Scripfrire, 
Sin, and Charity.^ 

Hukah Depeavity. The Unitaiians have no phiee 
in their creed for man’s natural sinfulness. It is, they 
say, a doctrinal innovation, having been propagated by 
Augustine in the fifth century. Tliat God should 
create men who are naturally sinners is inconsistent 
with his parental character. “ Tlie doctrine is itsdf re- 
pulsive. The human mind revolts at it. If God our 
Creator has implanted within us a natural sense of 
right and wrong, that sense arraigns his character and 
conduct in creating us thus corrupt.” ® There is no sxich 
thing, the Unitarians contend, as the fall of man. 

‘ Farley, Umtm'iamm JD^^ned, p. 26. 

“ Ibid. pp. 122,128, 186. 

•Ibid. pp. 166,167. 
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Adam was what we are. “ Had he not sinned,” one of 
their writers affirms, “ our race would have continued 
perfect and happy without the necessity for progress, 
or the need of any of those educational and recupera- 
tive processes to which Providence has resorted. 
those who Gcm hdi&oe this ! Let those also who can, call 
the unfaUen Adam and Eve satisfactory patterns and 
tj^'pes of our complete humanity. Imagine a world of 
Adams and Eves, living in a garden, on spontaneous 
fruits, ignorant of the distinction between good and 
evil, and without any capacity of moral change or im- 
provement ! Can any amount of credulity enable an 
enlightened and candid. mind of the present day to 
think this world originally made to be occupied by 
such a race ; that unfaUen Adams and Eves could ever 
have developed its resources, or their own powers, and 
capacities of moral and spiritual happiness ? Can any 
subtlety perceive a true distinction between their con- 
dition and that of the innocent but feeble islanders of 
some few spots in the Pacific ? ^ Can any degree of 
superstition regard a state of unfallen holiness, which 
allowed our firat parents to succumb in the midst of 
perfect bliss, and under God’s own direct care and instruc- 
tions, before the first temptation, as superior to our 
present moral condition ? If Adam fell, the race rose 
by his fall ; he fell up, and nothing happier for our final 
fortunes ever occurred than when the innocents of the 
garden learned their shame, and fled into the hardships 
and experiences of a disciplinary and growing human- 
ity. . . . The radical vice of the popular way of 

thinking about moral evil lies in the supposition that 
. . . . a state of spotless innocencyis better than a 

* Will tbe Boverend author he kind enough to infonn the public of the 
name and exact locality of these ihnooent islanders ? 
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state of moral exposure and moral struggle ; and that 
all our humanity is not entitled to use development and 
play, in its grand career of being. On the other hand, 
the true theory of humanity presents us with a race 
brought into this world for its education, starting with 
moral and intellectual infancy, and liable to all the mis- 
takes, weaknesses, and follies, which an ungrown and in 
experienced nature begets.” ^ There is far more virtue 
in the world than there is vice. We grossly mistake when 
we make notoriously vicious characters the type of hu- 
manity at large. “ Man by nature, as born and brought 
into this world, is innocent, pure ; guiltless because sin- 
less ; fitted for just that religion which Christ revealed 
to operate successfully and gloriously upon ; not indeed 
holy, but capable of becoming so.” 

The Atonement. The orthodox view of the atone- 
ment is denied by the Unitaiians. Sacrifices are of 
human origin, those of the Mosaic religion being solely 
ritual, and symboHcal acts of faith and worship. 
Christ’s death did not appease the wrath of God in any 
sense, nor is anything said in the Scriptures concerning 
Christ’s sufferings as causing or exciting the giuce 
or mercy of God. It is not stated that God is rec- 
onciled to us, but we to him. Christ suffered as an 
example. A writer already quoted says : “ Especially 
were the anguish and patience of his final sufferings and 
his awfcd death upon the cross appointed and ])owerful 
means of affecting the mind of man.” * Another author 
affirms : “ Christ saves us, so far as his sufferings and 
death are concerned, through their moral influence and 
power upon man ; the great appeal which they make 
being not to God, but to the sinner’s conscience and 

^ Bellows, Beatatementa of Ohmtim Doctrine^ pp. 228-280, 

* WotTcb of E. voLiv,*p. 91. 
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heart ; thus aiding in the great work of hringing him 
into reconciliation with or reconciling him to his Father 
in heaven. . . . Eeconciliation is accomplished hy 
Christ ; hy all that he was and is ; all that he taught, 
did, and is doing ; and hy all that he suffered for our 
sake. Not hy one hut hy all of these are we saved.” ^ 
Christ’s sacrifice was not made to God, for he did not 
need to he propitiated or rendered merciful, hut simply 
with reference to man alone, — ^for his good ; God’s jus- 
tice needed no pacification. “There can he no greater 
or more Winding heresy than that which would teach 
that Christ’s sufferings, or any sufferings in hehalf of 
virtue and human sins and sorrows, are strictly suhsti- 
tutional, or literally vicarious. The old theologies, per- 
plexed and darkened with metaphysics and scholastic 
logic — the fruit of academic pride and the love of eccle- 
siastical dominion — ^labored to prove and to teach that 
Christ, in his short agony upon the cross, really suffered 
the pains of sin and hore the actual sum of all the an- 
guish from remorse and guilt due to myriads of sinners, 
through the ages of eternity. . . . Our sense of 

justice and goodness so far as God himself is concerned, 
is vastly more shocked hy the proper penalties of sin 
being placed upon the innocent than had they been left 
upon the guilty, where they belong. . . . The truth 
is, literal substitution of moral penalties is a thing abso- 
lutely impossible ! Vicarious punishment, in its tech- 
nical and theological sense, is forbidden hy the very 
laws of our nature and moral constitution.” ® 

EEG-ENEKATioiir. This is a universal want, hut it is 
entirely consistent with the purity of human nature. 
The natural birth gives no moral character ; it is to he 

^ Farley, Unitwnanism De/inei^ pp, 208-210. 

* Bellows, EestatementB of Chrutian Doctrine^ pp. 806) SOT. 
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mmed, and wlien formed, is called tlie “ new LirtL” 
rhis is all tBat Christ meant when he said to Nico- 
iemus, “ Except a man be bom again he cannot see the 
kingdom of Grod.” Kegeneration must not, therefore, be 
3onsidered a conseq^uence of human depravity, bat a 
fesult of human purity. It is the development of that 
which is already good within us. 

Edtuee PuNisHMEiirT. The Unitarians of Ameiica 
have, for the most part, adopted the Restitutional 
theories of Hartley and Priestley. Mr. Ballou claims 
the whole body of Unitarians as Universalists.” Pun- 
ishment may be inflicted after death, but it will be tern 
porary. “ The punishments of hell are disciplinarian 
and do not forbid the hope of remission and relief.” ^ 

The best method of deteimining the present spirit 
of Unitarianism is to observe the reception which it 
gives to the Eationalism that has grown up luxuriant- 
ly of late in England. The welcome has been most 
3 ordial. A Unitarian clergyman has become the Ameri- 
3an. editor of the Assays amd Heviews ; ^ and hails the 
appearance of such a boot as representing a new and 
better era in modem theology. He holds that the real 
“ life of Anglican theology is now ropreseuted by such 
men as Powell and Williams and Maurice and .Towett 
and Stanley ; ” that the Broad Church is the only one 
which fully embodies true progress and conservatism 
that Eationalism is the only alternative of Eomanism ; 
and that, as a matter of course, the former should bo 
adopted. He expresses the hope that the 8j[)irit of Ea- 
tionalistic criticism, “ which is now leavening the Church 
af England, may find abtmdant entrance into all the 
churches of our land,” and that the Assays and 

^ Orr, Unita/rianim in the Present Time^ p, 8* 

* F. H. Hedge, B.D, 
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vims, “ its gemiine product, may contri'bute somewliat 
thereto ” ^ 

The quarterly organ of the Unitarians, The Okt'isUcm 
Moammer, has passed an encomixun on the same ex- 
ponent of English Rationalism, in which it manifests no 
tempered gladness at skepticism within the pale of the 
church. It says, with undisguised satisfaction, that 
“ either these seven essayists must have been in very 
close and intimate confidential relations as fiiends or 
fellow-students, and have held many precious confer- 
ences together in which they were mutually each other’s 
confessors ; or, there must be quite a large number of 
very able and very heretical sinners in the Church of 
England, within easy hail of each other, and so thick in 
some neighorhoods that it is the readiest thing in the 
world to pick out a set of them who, ‘ without concert 
or comparison,’ will contribute all the parts of a fresh 
<md unhaohneyed system of opinion^'' 

One of the most direct and outspoken of aU the 
organized attacks of American Rationalism upon evan- 
gelical Christianity occurred at the first pubKc an- 
niversary of the Young Men’s Christian Union, of New 
York. Its importance was due to the diversity of un- 
evangeHcal bodies there represented, and to the celebrity 
of several of the speaker's. Unitarianism, Sweden- 
borgianism, and Universalism mingled in happy ira- 
temity. The speakers were Drs. Osgood, Bellows, 
Sawyer, and Chapin; Rev. Messrs. Barrett, Peters, 
Mayo, Higginson, Miel, Blanchard, and Erothmgham ; 
and Richard Warren and Horace Greeley, Esquires. 

The Union seems to have been designed as a counter- 
poise to the large and flourishing Young Men’s Christian 
Association, which is comprised of earnest and active 

Essays and Eenews^ Introduction to Boston Edition, 
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memljers of all ortliodox denominations. The platform 
of the former may he determined from the following sig. 
niflcant language: “The Anniversary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Union was the first instance in which 
so many of the leading minds in the various hranches 
of the liberal and progressive portion of the Christian 
church have met on one common platfoim, for the pur- 
pose of discussing the practical bearings of that higher 
type of Christianity which refuses to be limited by any 
dogma, or fettered by any creed.” ^ One of the speakers, 
in explaining the relations of the Union to the church, 
said : “We maintain, then, that we are in the church, 
a/re the church — ^not a part of it, but the whole church, 
— ^having i/n us the heart and soul of orthodoxy itself, 
the essence of aU that gave life to its creed, the utmost 
significance and vital force of what it taught and still 
teaches, in what we conceive to be a stuttering and 
stammering way, in a cumbrous and outworn language, 
with a circuitous and wearisome phraseology; but 
meaniug really what we mean, and doing for men essen- 
tially what we are doing. AJl that we claim is a berter 
statement of the old and changeless truth, a disembar- 
rassed account of the ever true and identical story. 

. . We have not separated ourselves irom the 
brethren [orthodox]; we hold them in our enclosure ; 
we are always ready to receive them, to wehionui tluuu. 
We are not expecting they will receive us, on account 
of their providential position. We have an iiitelhictual 
perception of what the times demand and what the 
future is to be. We can see clearer than they. We 
can see why they are wrong ; they cannot s('o why we 
are right — ^but they will presently. . . . The actual 
presence of God in the world, in all his love and mercy, 
^ EeligiouB A^ecU of tho Age. Profaoo, p. 8. 
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supplying our deficiencies, helping onr infiimities, con- 
secrating and transforming matter, giving sanctity and 
beauty to life— -this is what the remvmig of the old 
faith offers to humanity. 

“The indistinct perception of this faith and the 
divine craving to see it clearly, and bring it to the sight 
of others, has led to the existence and organization of 
the Liberal churches, and indirectly to the formation 
of the Young Men’s Christian Union. Faith in man as 
the child of God, his word and residence, authorizing 
the freest xise of thought, the profoundest respect for 
individual convictions, the firmest confidence in progress 
and in the triumph of truth ; inspiring good will, hu- 
mane affections, philanthropic activity, and personal 
hoHness; faith in God as the Father of man — ^man’s 
universal Saviour and inspirer — ^man’s merit consists 
wholly in being his child and the pupil of his grace in 
nature, life, the chui'ch, and the unseen world — these 
are the permanent articles of Christian faith, which is 
not so much faith in Christ, as Christ’s faith.” ^ 

It is difficult 4o conceive how the most of the speak- 
ers at the anniversary in question could have better 
served the interests of a bold and unmitigated system 
of Rationalism. The great evil of the day is declared 
to be dogmatism, against which every true feiend of 
progress must deal his most destructive blows. Liberal 
minds must break loose from the fetters of authority, 
and give play to their own infallible reason. The Prot- 
estant evangelical church is placed upon the same foot- 
ing with Romanism ; both of which organizations un- 
church all who do not conform to their creed. “ The 
truth is,” says a speaker, “ this Protestant evangelical 
church is in the same chronic delusion as its enemy, the 
Roman Catholic church; it can propose no plan of 
* Bellows, in BeUgiom Aspects qf the Age^ pp. 109-111. 
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Cliristian union wMch will include tie Christians of 
tie country. Its only idea of union is tie conspiracy 
of a few sects to take tie kingdom of ieaven iy vio- 
lence; monopolize its honors in this world and tie 
world to come ; and either compel tie rest of mankind 
to come into its arrangement, or he turned into ever- 
lasting perdition — a proceeding which tie American 
people, with due respect to tie undeniable lights of 
this church, begs leave respectfully to decline, — and fur- 
ther to intimate, that it is not at all alaimed about the 
eternal consequences of a refusal to accede to the pre- 
tensions of an ecclesiasticism that assumes to be God’s 
vicegerent to the United States of America.” ^ 

Great fault is found with the doctrines of the plenary 
inspiration of the Scriptures, and the efELcacy of Christ’s 
blood for man’s salvation. God is in man ; and man’s 
moral instincts, intellectual mould, and spiritual senses 
are infinitely wiser than we conceive them to be. They 
are infallible in what they say of God, and ai-e the best 
criteria of truth. How much the world has been given 
up to the worship of the Bible ! “ The Bibles will be 

left here to bum in the general conflagi’ation with the 
other temporary representations of the Word of God, 
which is .the eternal Keaaon, the foundation of our 
beiog.” This Beason is the “ elder Scripture oi‘ God, 

' — the soul, the inspired child of the heavenly and eter- 
nal Father.” The answer is given to the question. 
Why does orthodoxy believe in the efficacy of Christ’s 
blood to save the souls of men ? “ It is because man 
distrusts his reason, and invents the infallible chm-ch, 
and then the infallible Scriptures, to supply his neces- 
sity of anchorage. He cannot thiak the God of the 
imiverse can be willing to save such a miserable sinner, 

Mayo, in EeUgiom AspecU of the Age^ pp. 68, .60, 
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and lie invents a G-od of the church, who wilL He does 
not believe anything men can do will entitle them to 
heaven, or that h um an lives can make them acceptable 
in the sight of God.” ^ 

From the preceding statements it will not be sur- 
prising to find some of the speakers apologizing for out- 
right infidelity. “ Mr. President,” says one, “ you, in 
the judgment of veiy many, are an infidel. The mem- 
bers of this Christian association occupy what is re- 
garded an infidel position. And that very admirable 
constitution, which I have read to-day, if presented at a 
council of churches, commonly reputed orthodox, would 
be considered, doubtless, the platform of an infidel asso- 
ciation. . . . Infidels, in all generations of the 

church, have been progressive in every dii’ection ; the 
believers in the present and the future ; the people who 
had confidence in the improvability of man, and the 
perennial inspirations of God ; the men and women who 
were persuaded that all the spheres of wisdom and ex- 
cellence were opened to human powers, and that man 
was welcomed to all the treasure they contain. . . . 

They are a thoughtful, earnest, hopeful people, bent on 
finding the truth, and doing their duty.”* Such in- 
fidels as these are claimed to have blessed the world- 
All liberal minds ought to catch their spirit and ad- 
minister every possible blessing to sti*uggling humanity. 
But there is a species of narrow-minded infidelity which 
must be shunned ; and it is the only kind of which we 
need to forebode any evil “ The only infidelity to be 
feared,” says Mr. Frothingham, “ the only real infidelity 
which is a sin in the sight of G-od, is a disbelief in the 
primary faculties of the human soul ; disbelief in the 

^ Bellows, in. Eeligious A^ecU of theAge^ pp. 102,108. 

* rrotbingham, Ibid, pp, 121 — 126. 
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capaljility of man’s reason to discriminate between truth 
and error in all departments of knowledge, sacred or 
profane; disbelief in the heart’s instinctive power to 
distinguish good from evil ; disallowance of the claims 
of conscience to pass a verdict upon matters of right 
and wrong, whenever and wherever brought up. They 
are the infidels who are untrue to the light they have ; 
who deny the plenary inspiration of that elder Scriptui-e 
written by the finger of God upon the human heaa’t ; 
who overlay their reason with heaps of antiquated ti'adi- 
tions; who bid their conscience stand dumb before 
appalling iniquities in obedience to the ill-read letter of 
an ancient record ; who, in the interest of power, wealth, 
worldliness, not seldom of um’ighteousness and iahu- 
manity, plead for a Tract society, a Bible, or a church ; 
who compass sea and land to make a proselyte, and 
when he is made, are quite indifferent as to his being a 
practical Christian ; who collect vast sums of money 
annually for the ostensible purpose of saving men’s 
souls, practically to the. effect of keeping their souls in 
subjection and blindness. As I read the New Testa- 
ment, I find that Jesus charged infidelity upon none 
but such as these; the people who made religion a 
cloak for pride, selfishness, and craelty ; the conspicu- 
ously saintly people, who could spare an hour to pray 
at a street comer, but had not a minute tor a dying 
fellow-man lying in his blood in a loncdy pass. In the 
judgment of these, Jesus was the prince of unbelievora. 
Punctilious adherence to the letter, practical disbelief 
in the spirit — ^this is infidelily.” ^ 

The most important event in the history of the 
American Unitarian Church was the National Convention 
which met in New Yoi-k, April 5th, 1865, and was pre- 

^ MeligiouB Aspects of t%6 Age^ pp. 181-182, 
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sided over by Governer Andrew, of Massacbnsetts. 
Six hundred ministers and laymen, representatives of 
one hundred and ninety churches, were in attendance. 
The debates indicated wide diversity of sentiment, but 
there was no open rupture. The sessions were per- 
vaded by a spirit of devoted loyalty to the civil govern- 
ment, liberality toward all Christian bodies, and zeal in 
organizing educational and missionary agencies through- 
out the country. An annual National Conference of 
Unitarian Churches was appointed for the future. The 
Convention was unable to arrive at a common system of 
belief. The following declaration of faith was presented 
by A. A. Low, Esq. : 

“ Wli&i'eas, Associate and efficient action can only be 
expected of those who agree in certain leading doctrinal 
statements or positions, Eesohed, That without intend- 
ing any intolerance of individual opinion, it is the right 
and duty of this convention to claim of all who take 
part in its proceedings, an assent to the fundamental 
doctrines hitherto held by the Unitarian body by reason 
of which it has acquired its standing in the Christian 
world, and asserts it lineage in the Christian Church ; 
and, to this end, this convention declares as essentially 
belonging to the Unitarian faith: 1st. Belief in the 
Holy Scriptures as containing a revelation from God to 
man — and, as deduced therefrom, 2d. Belief in one 
God, the Father ; 3d. Belief in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
our Saviour, the Son of God, and his specially ap- 
pointed Messenger and Representative to our race, 
gifted with supernatural power, “approved of God by 
miracles and signs and wonders which God did by him,” 
and thus, by divine authority, commanding the devout 
and reverential faith of all who claim the Christian 
name ; 4th. Belief in the Holy Ghost, the Comforter ; 
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5t]i. Belief in tte forgiveness of sins, tte resurrection 
of the dead, and life everlasting.” 

These resolutions wei*e at fii*st laid on the table, but 
afterward referred to a special commitee. The refusal of 
the Convention to adopt them indicates very clearly the 
unwillingness of a large portion of the Unitarian clergy 
of the United States to occupy an evangelical position.'^ 
Closely allied to the Unitarians in spiiit and in doc- 
trine are the Universalists, who date the beginning of 

‘ American Unitarianism is numerically decreasing. The most favor- 
able estimate of its membership (Scbem, Mclesiastical Year-Bool^ p. Y8), 
is thirty thousand. From Dr. Sprague’s Annals of the Armrimn (TnU 
ta/nm Bnlfpit, pp. xx.-xxi., we derive the following statistical account of 
its present strength : 

There are in the Dnited States about 268 Societies, of which Massa- 
chusetts has 164, and the city of Boston 21 ; Maine has 16, Now Ilamp- 
shire 15, Yermont 8, Rhode Island 8, Connecticut 2, New York 18, New 
Jersey 1, Pennsylvania 6, Maryland 2, Ohio 5, Illinois 11, WisconBln 2, and 
Missouri, Kentucky, Minnesota, South Carolina, Louisiana, California, and 
the District of Columbia, each one. There are about 845 miiiistora. There 
are two theological schools, one at Cambridge, founded 1816 ; the other at 
Meadville, Pa ; first opened in 1844, and incorporated in 1846. The Pe- 
riodicals are, The Christian Examiner, tri-monthly, Boston ; The Monthly 
Religious Magazine and Independent Journal, Boston ; The Sunday ScOiool 
Gazette, semi-monthly, Boston; The Christian Register, weekly, Boston; 
and the Christian Inquirer, weekly. Now York. The missioniiry and 
charitable societies are, the American Unitarian Association, foundiMi in 
1825, and incorporated in 1847 ; the Xlmtarian Association of the St.ate of 
New York; Annual Conference of Western Unitarian Ohurches; the Sun- 
day School Society, instituted in 1827, and reorganized in 1851 ; the kSo- 
ciety for promoting Christian Knowledge, Piety, and Charity, im^orporated 
in 1805 ; the Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary Society, insiit.ute(l in 
1807 ; the Society for Promoting Theological Education, organized in JB16, 
and incorporated in 1831 ; the Society for the Roliof of Aged and DesUtuto 
Clergymen, formed in 1848, and incorporated in 1850; the Ministerial 
Conference ; the Association of Ministers at Itrgo in Now Knghind, fonned 
in 1850; the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches of Boston, organized in 
1884; and incorporated in 1839 ; the Children’s Mission to the Childron 
of the Destitute, Boston, 1849 ; the Young Men’s Christian Union, Boston, 
organized in 1861, and incorporated in 1852 ; the Boston Port Society, 
incorporated in 1829 ; and the Seamen’s Aid Society of Boston, formed in 
1882. 
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tlieir strengtli in. the United States from the arrival of 
the Kev. John Murray, in l^TO. They unite with the 
Unitarians in rejectiag the triune character of God, and 
hold that their view of the divine unity is as old as the 
giving of the law on Sinai. The doctrine of the Trinity 
is nowhere stated in the Scriptures, for God would then 
have given us a religion enveloped in mystery, which 
procedure he has studiously avoided. The Trinitarian 
view entertained by the orthodox is not only a self- 
contradiction, but would be a violation of the harmony 
and order everywhere perceptible in nature.^ 

Christ is next to God in excellence ; he is “ God 
manifest in the flesh ; ” that is, God has given him more 
of his glory than any other creature has enjoyed. 
Christ was simply sent by God to do a certain work, 
and served only as a delegate when he spoke and acted 
as one having authority.® The Holy Spirit exerts an 
influence upon the heart by purely natural methods. 
The new birth is therefore merely the result of ordinary 
means for human improvement. 

The most important article of the Universalist creed 
is the final salvation of all men. The goodness of God 
is infinite, and therefore he will save all his rational 
creatures through Christ, his Son and Ambassador. 
Man suffers in this world the natural consequences of 
his wayward conduct ; but when the penalty is once 
inflicted, there is no need of vengeance. The chief end 
of suffering in the present life is man’s improvement 
and restoration to perfect happiness. Pain ordained 
for its own sake, and perpetuated to aU eternity, would 
be a proof of infinite malignity. By virtue of God’s 
oenevolence, man’s sufifering has a beneficent element, 

* "Williamsoii, Exposition and Defense of Unvoefrsalism^ pp. 11-13. 

Skinner, Unimrsalism Jllusl/rated and Defended^ pp. 61-66. 

36 
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and must therefore be temporary and result in good.^ 
When Christ comes to raise the dead, he will relieve 
from misery all the sons of men, give them a new life, 
and take them to himself.^ 

The adherents of Universalism insist upon philan- 
thropy and the brotherhood of man. They hold that 
orthodox theology fosters harsh notions of God’s 
character, fills the mind with superstition, and is the 
source of some of the most flagi'ant evils of the present 
age. “ We regret,” says one of theii’ writers, “ that the 
acknowledged faith and opinions have done no more to 
elevate the affections, and improve the condition of 
man. They have utterly failed to correct the heart or 
the life. They have distm’bed his present peace, and 
darkened his prospects for the future. Thousands of 
the young and innocent have been induced to reliixpiish 
whatever is most beautiful in life — ^to give up all that 
renders religion attractive and divine, for a miserable 
superstition, which, like the Upas, fills the veiy atmos- 
phere with death. I am reminded that this dark theol- 
ogy, like a great idol, has been rolling its ponderous 
car over the woiid for ages — I follow its desolating 
track, by the wreck of noble minds — ^by the feaiiul 
wail of the lost spirit, and the crashed hopes and a/Iec- 
tions of those I love ! Oh ! when I look at tliis pic- 
ture, drawn with the pencil of reality, in all its deep 
shadows and startling colora, the brain is oj»pi“eHsed and 
the heart is sick; and while I would stifle the inquiiy, 
it finds an utterance : — In the name of reason, of hu- 
manity and heaven, is there no hope for man? ” ® 

* Appleton’s American Gyclopmdia^ Art. Vnimcrmlieti. 

® Williamson, Ikpodtion and Defemc of Univmalism^ pp. 140-11)5. 

* Brittan, UnvoerBalim asm Idea^ pp. 12,18. Wo got tlio following 
statistics concerning the present condition of tke UnivcrHalists as a denom- 
ination from their Register of 1862: 23 btato Conventions; 87 Local As- 
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TTiis declamatory lament over the theology of the evan- 
gelical Christian church is a repetition of an old skepti- 
cal charge. It is the expression of a spirit similar to that 
which animated the German ^Rationalists, prompted the 
criticism of Colenso and of the ISssa/ys and Bevieivs^ 
and is now ready to welcome any effort that may 
promise a revolution of the popular religious sentiment 
in Great Britain and the American Republic. Ortho- 
doxy is unhesitatingly pronounced a public curse. In 
reply, we would request our skeptical opponents to re- 
member the historical record of their principles, as seen 
in the social convulsions of Germany, in the immorality 
and revolutions of France, and in the religious indiffer- 
ence and prostration of England in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. We would remind them, further, that orthodox 
theology has here been in the ascendant, and that in no 
land are public morals purer, the laws more just, human- 
itarian enterprises better supported, material inter- 
ests more progressive, or education better fostered than 
in the United States. The American Church laments that 
her faith has not been stronger and her zeal more fer- 
vent, but her history, with all its dark pages of hesita- 
tion and inefficiency, is the answer which she returns 
to the accusations of her Rationalistic opponents. 
Meanwhile, she proposes to continue her labor for hu- 
man salvation, by the promulgation of her present sys- 
tem of theology, nor will she consider her mission ac- 
complished until the gospel of Christ has been preached 
-to every creature. 

sooiations; 1,279 Societies and 998 Olmrohes; 724 Preachers; 8 Acade- 
mies ; 8 Colleges ; 17 Periodicals. St. Lawrence University, N. Y. has a 
Library of 5,000 vols ; and Tnft’s College, Mass., which opened in 1854, 
one of 10,000 volumes. The Unitaiians excel the Universalists in humani- 
tarian efforts, but the latter surpass the former in periodical literature. 
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THE UNITED STATES CONTINTJED : THEODORE PARKER 
AND HIS SCHOOL. 

The early TJiiitariaii Clmrcli of America was ardent 
in its attacLment to the doctrine of miracles. An aiticle 
which, appeared in the QTvnsimn jEkmmmen' less than 
forty years ago, provoked great opposition because of 
its severe strictures on this branch of Christian evidence. 
The wiiter held that miracles, even if proved to have 
occurred, can establish nothing in favor of a religion 
which has not already stood the test of experience ; and 
that the doctrines of Christianity must first be doteminod 
reasonable before we are compelled to believe that 
miracles were wrought in attestation of them. The 
elder school of Unitarians denounced his statements as 
open infidelity. A violent controversy ensued, but no 
schism took place. Theodore Parker stood at the head 
of the radical movement, and afteward labored unre- 
mittingly to disseminate his theological opinions. In 
him American Rationalism finds its complete personifi- 
cation. He represents the application of German infi-. 
delity to the Unitaiianism of Xew England. 

'Ihis celebrated advocate of temperance and freedom 
was prompted by a deep and unselfish love of his race. 
He was descended from a soldier of the Revolutionary 
army, and inherited that indomitable wiU, strong patri- 
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otic impulses, and native talents, wMch, had character- 
ized his ancestry for several generations. His mental 
qualities were of a lofty type. He was a linguist who, 
in correctness of speech and facility of acquisition, had 
few equals on this side of the Atlantic. His eloquence 
was stirring and popular, while his pen was facile and 
fruitfdl. Commencing to preach in West Kozhury, Mas- 
sachusetts, the unusual character of his pulpit ministra- 
tions attracted public attention. On being invited to 
Boston, he assumed the pastoral relation over a newly- 
formed church, the Twenty-Eighth Congregational So- 
ciety. In addition to his sermons, he lectured in all 
parts of the Northern States, and found time to write 
regularly for periodicals, compose original works, and 
make translations of German authors with whom his 
own theological opinions were in sympathy. 

Though often in feeble health, he seldom allowed 
physical languor to intermit his work. When threat- 
ened with consumption he was induced to spend some 
time at Santa Cruz, whence he sailed for Italy. He 
died at Florence in the spring of 1860 , not having com- 
pleted his fiftieth year, and after a pastorate of only 
fourteen years at the Melodeon. He had often ex- 
pressed a desire in earlier life that, like Goethe and 
Charming, he might not be deterred from labor by the 
prospect of immediate death. Shortly before his de- 
cease he addressed to his congregation in Boston a 
lengthy letter containing his experience as a miaister. 
He now lies in the little cemetery outside the walls of 
Florence ; his tombstone, at his own request, simply re- 
cording his name and the dates of his birth and death. 
He bequeathed his library, containing over thirteen 
thousand volumes, to the Free Library of Boston. 

Our chief concern is with Mr. Parker as a theologian. 
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He was a stranger to moderation in every foim. Hav- 
ing conceived certain skeptical views, lie knew no terms 
strong enougli to condemn tke whole evangelical scheme. 
His chief defects of style are abruptness and occasional 
vulgarity, whichi no man more regretted than their au- 
thor in his calmer hours. But there can be no apology 
for his dealing with serious subjects in that vein of sar- 
casm which reminds us of the grossness of the coarser 
brood of infidels. An English critic, noticing this de- 
fect, says : “ His vigor of style was deformed by a pow- 
er of sarcasm, which often invested the most sacred 
subjects with caricature and vulgarity; a boundless 
malignity against supposed errors. . . . He C(][uals 
Paine in vulgarity and Voltaire in sarcasm.” ^ 

Parker felt that a bold course must be taken or 
orthodoxy could not be made to yield its position. His 
biographer informs us that when he was less than seven 
years of age “ he fell out with the doctrines of eternal 
damnation and a wrathfbd Grod.” ® In later life, when 
striving to find the sources of what he considered the 
evils of the popular theology, he fi.ved upon two com- 
mon idols : “ the Bible, which is only a record of men’s 
words and works ; and Jesus of Hazareth, a man who 
only lived divinely some contuxies ago. The poj)alar 
religion is wrong in that it tells man he is an outcast, 
that he is but a spuiious issue of the devil, must not ])i’ay 
in his own name, is only sure of one thing — and that is 
damnation. Man is declared to be immortal, but it is 
such immortality as proves a curse instead of a bhHsing. 
In fact this whole orthodox theology rests on a lie.” ® 

His positive faith is comprehended in his own tei*m, 

‘ Farrar^ Critical Eistory of Jj!ree TIwugM^ p, <524. 

• Weiss, Life omd Correspondence of Theodore Fa/rlcm^ voL i*, pi SO. 

* Discomee on Matters Pertaining to Religion^ pp. 5, 6. 
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“tlie Absolute Eeligion.” God bas created man with an 
intuitive religious element, tbe strongest and deepest in 
human nature, indestructible, and existing everywhere. 
Its legitimate action is to produce reverence, and ascends 
into trust, hope, and love, or descends into doubt, fear, 
and hate. Religion is not confined to one age, or peo- 
ple, or sect. It is the same thing in each man, “ not a 
similar thing — but the same thing.” Three forms of re- 
ligion have existed, and each in turn has ruled the mind, 

■ — ^Fetichism, Polytheism, and Monotheism. The first 
can be distinctly traced in the mythical stories of Genesis, 
the second in pagan nations, and the third in these later 
times. Now, it is a very small matter in which one of 
these forms man has worshiped or may still worship. 
If he worship at all, he adores the true God, “ the only 
God, whether he call on Brahma, Jehovah, Pan, or 
Lord, or by no name at all. . . . Many a swarthy 
Indian, who bowed to wood and stone ; many a grim- 
faced Calmuck, who worships the great God of 
storms ; many a Grecian peasant, who did homage to 
Phoebus- Apollo when the sun rose or went down ; yes, 
many a savage, his hand smeared all over with human 
sacrifice, shall come from the east and the west, and sit 
down in the kingdom of God, with Moses and Zoroaster, 
with Socrates and Jesus, — ^while men who called daily 
on the only living^ God, who paid their tribute and 
bowed at the name of Christ, shall be cast out because 
they did no more.” 

Christianity, with Parker, is not the absolute religion, 
because a better may be developed. The great differ- 
ence between it and other religions is : first, in the 
point whence it sets out, other religions starting from 
something external and limited, but Christianity from 

‘ JDUcoune on Matters Pertaining to Religion^ p. Ill, 
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the spirit of Grod in the soul of man speaking through 
reason, conscience, and the religious sentiment ; second^ 
it is not a system hut a method of religion and life ; 
and, thirds its eminently practical nature. The Deity 
adored hy many people is a pure fabrication, for super* 
station projects its own divinity, which of course will 
be after its own impure mould. Men call the phautom 
God, Moloch, or Jehovah, and then attempt to please 
the capricious being whom they have conjured up. The 
true idea of God is his infinite presence in each point of 
space ; this immanence in matter is the basis of his in- 
fluence; this imposition of a law is the measui'e of 
God’s relation to matter ; and the action of the law is 
therefore mechanical, not voluntary or self-conscious. 

The Bible, according to the same method of argu- 
mentation, is as much a human book as the Prvnoi/pia 
of Newton. Some things in it are true, but no reiison- 
able man can accept others. It is full of contradictions; 
“ there are poems which men take as histories ; prophe- 
cies which have not been and never will be fulfilled ; 
stories of miracles that never happened ; stories which 
make God a man of war, cruel, rapjicious, revengeful, 
hateful, and not to be trusted. We find amatory songs, 
selfish proverbs, skeptical discourses, and the most awful 
imprecations human fancy ever clothed in speech.” The 
minds of the writers of the Old Tes|jp.ment were not de- 
cided in favor of the exclusive existence of Jehovah , 
and all the early books betray more of a polytheistic 
belief than we find in the prophets. The legendary 
and mythical writings of the Hebrews prove unmistak- 
ably that man was first created in the lowest savage 
life ; that his religion was the rudest worship of nature ; 
and that his morality was that of the cannibal. All 
the dvilized races have risen through various forms of 
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developing faith before reaching refinement and true 
religion. We do not know who are the writers of most 
of the Scriptural books. Their records are at variance 
with science. The account of Jehovah’s determination 
that the carcasses of Israel should fall in the wilderness 
because of disobedience, is a “ savage story of some 
oriental who attributed a blood-thirsty character to his 
God, and made a deity in his own image, and it is a 
striking remnant of barbarism that has passed away, 
not destitute of dramatic interest ; not -without its mel- 
ancholy moral” ^ 

The prophets are claimed to have written nothing 
in general above the reach of human faculties. The 
whole of the Old Testament is only a phantom of super- 
stition to scare us in our sleep.^ The statements of 
the evangelists have a very low degree of historical 
credibility. Miracles are not impossible, because God 
is omnipotent ; but our maiu difficulty is, that we can- 
not believe the accounts descriptive of them. The tes- 
timony and not the miracle is at fault. Inspiration is 
not at all peculiar to the Scriptures. All nations have 
had their inspiration; this is a natural result of the 
perfection of God, for he does not change ; and the laws 
of mind are like himself, unchangeable. Inspiration, 
being similar to vision, must be everywhere the same 
thing in kind however much it differs in degree. 
The quantity of our inspiration depends upon the use 
we make of our faculties. He who has the most wis- 
dom, goodness, religion, and truth is the most inspired. 
This inspiration reveals itself in various forms, modified 
by country, character, education, peculiarity. Minos 
and Moses were inspired to make laws ; David, Pindai-, 

^ DUcowrse on Matters Fertainmg to Eeligion^ pp. 888, 4, 

» Ibid, p, 860. 
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Plato, John the Baptist, Gerson, Luther, Boehme, 
Penelon, and Pox were all inspired men. The sacrar 
ments of the Church were never designed to be j)erma- 
nent. In illustration of them, Parker sacrilegiously 
quotes, 

‘‘Behold the child, by nature’s kindly law, 

Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw ; 

Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 

A little louder, but as empty quite.” 

The Christian Church is held to be a purely human 
mechanism, and the great defect of Protestantism is its 
limit of the power of private inspiration. God still in- 
spires men as much as ever, and is immanent in spirit as 
in space. This doctrine, which is Spirituahsm, “ relies 
on no church, tradition, or Scripture, as the last grand 
and infallible rule ; it counts these things teachers, if 
they teach, not masters ; helps, if they help us, not au- 
thorities. It relies on the Divine presence in the soul 
of man; the eternal word of God, which is truth, as it 
speaJss through the faculties he has given. It believes 
God is near the soul as matter to the sense ; thinks the 
canon of revelation not yet closed, nor God exliausted. 
It sees him in Nature’s perfect work ; hoars him in all 
true Scripture, Jewish or Phoenician ; stoops at th(^ same 
fountain with Moses and Jesus, and is filled with living 
water. It calls God, Father, not King ; Christ, brother, 
not Kedeemer ; Beligion, nature. It loves and trusts, 
but does not fear. It sees in Jesus a man living man- 
like, highly gifted, and living with blameless and beau- 
tiful fidelity to God, stepping thousands of years before 
the race of man ; the profoundest religious genius (Jod 
has raised up ; whose words and works help us to form 
and develop the native idea of a complete religious 
man. But he lived for himself; died for himself; 
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worked out Lis own salvation, and we must do the same, 
for one man cannot live for another more than he can 
eat or sleep for him. It is not the personal Christ but 
the spirit of Wisdom, Holiness, Love that creates the 
well-being of man; a life at one with God. The di- 
vine incarnation is in all mankind.” ^ 

Such is the faith avowed and enforced by Theodore 
Parker. It goes but little beyond a belief in God’s ex- 
istence and general participation in human life. It is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish his views of Deity 
from Pantheism ; but on more than one occasion be ex- 
pressed his total dissent from the peculiarity of the He- 
gelian system. He holds that all we see about us and! 
feel within us testifies of God. Neither speculative 
nor practical atheism can produce good in the world ; 
we must believe in God’s existence, else we have no 
power whatever to explain the harmony in nature, prov- 
idence in individual and national life, existence and im- 
mortality of the soul, and the suffering to which we fall 
heir.^ But Theism clears up every difficulty, and sheds 
its light upon aU departments of human life. This 
alone can overthrow the popular orthodox theology and 
enthrone the religion of the Absolute, or true Spiritual- 
ism in its stead. 

It is a question of grave importance how far the 
skepticism of Unitarianism,IJniversalism, and Pantheism 
has been influential upon the American Church, and how 
great is the number of those who have become more or 
less tinctured with the nationalism of the last five years’ 
importation. Parker claimed that the liberal or Ration- 
alistic thinkers were largely on the increase ; but he also 
informs us that the translation by himself of De Wdtis 

^ Discourse on Matters Dertcmmg to Beligion^ pp. 477, 478. 

* Sermons of Thdm^ Atheism^ cmd Popular Theology^ pp. 61-65. 
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InProdmUon to the Old Testament, not only proved a 
financial failure, but that it baa bad “ no recognition nor 
welcome in America ; that it bas never bad a friendly 
word said for it in any American journal.” ^ Skepticism 
bas been proclaimed principally by public lectures, and, 
in this form, baa made little pretension to logical, exeget- 
ical, or metaphysical power. Youths have manifested a 
decided taste for the works of Carlyle, Emeiaon, and 
Parker, while the Phases of Faith is one of the most 
thumb-worn of aU the volumes of our circulating libra- 
ries. Yet American Rationalism still lacks consistency 
and system. 

The history pf Rationalism pi’oves that the evil 
is of slow and insidious growth. The young are most 
susceptible of its influence. The Sunday Schools of 
the various evangelical Churches are usually supplied 
with large libraries of religious books. But many 
works of pernicious tendency have been known to find 
a place upon shelves designed for better service. 

A recent juvenile publication of skeptical character 
has probably been read by many children whose par- 
ents had taught them that all Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God.® This neat and attractive little 
volume is worthy of the diseiples of Paulus and Semler. 
It is an advocate, under the most fascinating garb, of 
the very Rationalism which now threatens the American 
Church. The author claims that the patriarchal history 
is made up of little scraps of poetry ; the fall of our 
first parents was their seeing a dark veil one day in 
their wandering, and they, in consequence thereof, 
went out of the pleasant place where they had been 
dwelling ; the deluge was simply a metaphorical de- 

‘ Weiss, Uf$ <md Oorresfpmdmoe qf Theodore yol. 1, p. 402* 

• Storm of the Patriarohs^ by Eey. 0. B* Frotbinprham* Boston, 1864. 
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scription of the increase of evil among men ; the ai’k 
was only a mystical vessel typifying faith, trnth, and 
other correctives of sorrow and sin ; “ there never was a 
single man Noah, who put all those creatures into ahoat 
and saved himself;” no sacrifice appeared to Abraham 
when about to offer Isaac, but “ his lifted arm seems to 
be seized as by the hand of an angel ; ” the crossing of 
the Eed Sea by Israel, and the destruction of Pharoah 
and his host, were the natural results of tide and 
storm ; the bitter waters were sweetened by a friend- 
ly weed that grew close at hand ; the speaking of 
Balaam’s ass was only thf twirling of his long ears and 
loud braying ; and the walls of Jericho fell merely by 
the natural force of loud, fearless, and honest speaking, 
— -just as West India Slavery tumbled down by the 
agency of the noble voices that thundered, trumpet-like, 
in righteous indignation against it. 

While speaking of Mr. Prothingham’s juvenile work, 
we do not forget that he has lately sounded the alarm of 
“ Liberal Christianity ” for those who have passed the 
age of childhood. Many of his Unitarian brethren will 
hardly agree with his radical Rationalism. Belonging to 
the extreme Left Wing, he holds that it is the province 
of liberal Christians to slough off the absurd doctrines 
now prevalent, — “ not to remould the age, — ^to recast it, 
to regenerate it, to cross it or struggle with it, but to 
penetrate its meaning, enter into its temper, sympathize 
with its hopes, blend with its endeavors. The life of 
the time appoints the ci'eed of the time, and modifies 
the establishment of the time. The great mark of our 
generation is a deep faith in the soul’s power to take 
care of itself, and a desire that it may exercise that 
power to the utmost. Away with fears ! Away with 
despairs ! Away with devils ! Away with perdition I 
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Away with, doom ! Protestantism has the poison in its 
heart. From our own liberal theology, the elements of 
unnaturalism, preternaturalism, supernaturalism, have 
disappeared almost as completely as they have from the 
systems of science. The grand achievement of Chris- 
tianity was the emancipation of human nature from its 
terrible Jewish thraldom. Its revelation seems to have 
been, that men could judge for themselves wliat is 
right, — could please Grod by being true to themselves, — 
could find the blessed life by returning to the simplicity 
of little children, — and could bring in the kingdom of 
heaven by yielding to the solic^iations of kindness. Man 
greater than the Sabbath ; man greater than the tem- 
ple ; man greater than the priesthood or the law. The 
religion was a consecration of Nature ; the abolishment 
of the old oppressive hierarchies, and a cordial invita- 
tion to the heart to make a religion for itself. Just so 
far as it was in the deepest and purest sense ‘ natural ’ 
religion, — just so far as it emancipated the moral forces 
of humanity, — was it quick and quickening. . . . 

Human nature, under liberty, will vin(licat(i itself as a 
divine creation. The freer it Is, the more harmonious, 
orderly, balanced, and beautiful it is. . . . Natnrcfs 
seers, running their eye along the line of tlio moral law, 
catch vistas in the future brighter than those that )iow 
are fading from the Old Testament page ; and Nature’s 
prophets, putting their ear to the ground, hear the mur- 
mur of nobler revelations than were ever giv<m to the 
old oracles now moving their stiffened lips in death 
Humanity’s heresiarchs are lordlier than inhumanity’s 
priests. The soul’s image-breaking is diviner than the 
prelate’s worship. Knowledge distances faith. Human 
solidity more than makes good the Catholic’s Commu- 
nion. The revelation of universal law makes the belief 
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in miracle seem atheistical ; and the irresistible grace of 
the spirit that lives, and moves, and discloses its being 
in humanity, sweeps past the dispensations of Catholic 
and Protestant Christendom, as the eagle distances the 
dove’»^ 

We would not utter a syllable of needless alarm ; 
but is it not time that the American Church take 
note of the efforts by which the Eationalists of eveiy 
grade are striving to take away the cardinal truths of 
the Christian revelation? Their predecessors in Eu- 
rope sought to make children ashamed of the old truths 
by casting sarcasm on the strong faith and evangelical 
piety of the forefathers. They then aimed to show 
that the Church and theology are altogether behind 
the age, and that science and art are advancing with 
a rapidity which must leave all dogmatism and au- 
thority far behind. They afterward examined the 
Scriptures by the light of Reason alone, and, by this 
idea, deluded multitudes of the young and inexperi- 
enced into the darkness and doubt which were never 
removed. 

This last effort may be the next one to which Ameri- 
can Rationalism will address itself. The Church in. this 
country has partaken of the pride awakened by our 
unexampled national prosperity; and many of her 
noblest sons had well-nigh come to the conclusion, be- 
fore the outbreak of the late civil wai', that she must 
inevitably prosper, simply because of the remarkable 
temporal blessings which God had lavishly given. 
But without faith nothing can be accomplished, and 
three decades may be sufficient to so change the whole 

Sermon on the JS^ew Religion of Wature^ before the Alnmni of the 
Cambridge Divinity Sobool. Publislied in tbe Friend of Frogrees^ bTovem- 
oer, 1804. 
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aspect of our religious life that the Church may be- 
come thoroughly Rationalistic ; her sanctuaries fre- 
quented, and her posts of honor occupied, by the wor- 
shipers of Reason. The fidelity of the past will not 
be able to meet the emergency of the present. The 
Church in the wilderness was not permitted to lay up 
manna in advance. 

Our civilization is undergoing a complete revolution. 
The field is newly ploughed by the events of the last 
few years, and it becomes the Church to scatter the 
seeds of truth with an unsparing hand. If this land 
is to be blessed with pure faith, as in past yeai-s, a 
faith strong enough to repel every blow of Skepticism, 
to the Church, as an instrument, and not to our natural 
growth, shall be attributed this popular prosperity. If 
we would secure for future years an unconniptcd faith, 
the enaction of pure laws, the introduction of the Gosi)ol 
into every social class, an increased enthusiasm in mis- 
sionary labors, the intense union of 'all parts of our 
country, and the united progress of piety and theologi- 
cal science, the duty of the present hour must be dis- 
charged. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

INDIEEOT SERVIOE OF SKEPTICISM:— PEESENT OUTLOOK. 

Tite most important successes of man are bom of 
bis severest trials and mast persistent struggles. Some- 
times principles have i-efiuired the combats of oontnries 
before they become the possession of a heroic people. 
The value of the prize may in most case-s bo accurately 
estimated by the length of time and the outlay of eftbit 
oxp(mdcd for its attainment. “ Men of cosy faith,” says a 
wise observer of human deeds, “ and sanguine ho])G, have 
sonuitinuis, after one great commotion and change, joy- 
ously assured themselves that this would suffice. The 
grand evil is removed ; we shall now hap])ily and fast 
advance with a clear scone before ns. But after a 
while, to their surprise and dismay, another commotion 
and dismay has perhaps carried the whole allair back, 
apparently, to the same state as before. Recollect the 
liistory of the Reformation in this land ; begun by 
Ilcmry VIII., established, it was gladly assnnuHl, by his 
son. But that youth dies, and then we have the instant 
return of Popery, in all its triumph, fury, and revenge. 
After a while Queen Mary departs, and all pious souls 
exult in liberation and Protestantism. But theji again, 
in Elizabeth’s time, there comes a half-papist, seviirc 
Bpii’itual tyranny. Tjater down, after the overthrow of 
the tyrant Charles, there arose for the first timii, a pros- 
37 
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pect of real religious liberty. But bis son resumes the 
tbrone, and all such liberty was abolished, and so con- 
tinued long ; and another revolution was re(j[uirod that 
religious faith and worship might be free.” ^ 

But when the English Beformation did come it was 
worth all its cost. The Church would not barter it to- 
day for the commei’cial value of continents, — no, not if 
she were told that the refusal would cost her whole cen- 
turies of poverty and sorrow, many more martyrdoms, 
and a second home in the catacombs. 

The vai'ious conflicts with infidelity have been scarce- 
ly less terrible than the determined efforts made for the 
preservation of the faith of the Gospel again.st the per- 
secutions of the Roman Emperors and the popes of llui 
inquisitorial period. For there are two kinds of sulfiir- 
ing in defense of truth ; that manifested by endui'ance 
of the body when physical pain is inflicted, and that 
which the mind undergoes when plausible error niake.H 
its fascinating appeal. And he who can resist the ])r(!- 
tenses of infidelity and remain pure amid the geiuu-al 
waste of faith, has moral power enough to attest his 
love of truth by dying in its behalf. God tak<5s note 
of all offerings which we bring, whether it be a hute- 
rated body in an age of peinecution, or a sorely-trie.d 
but yet purely-kept conscience in a period of devastating 
irreligion. The same beuiguaut Father who wcdcomed 
the sacrifice of the unblemished heifer was ready to re- 
ceive the humbler offering of a pair of turtle dovtis. 

One of the general principles on which we bjised the 
present historical inquiry, was the undcisigned, but real 
service rendered the cause of truth and the Olmrch by 
skepticism. It is yet too soon to prove the validity of 
this position in reference to the present manifestations 
^ John Foster, Broijdimad Lectures^ vol. 5,, p* 800. 
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of Rationalism in England and tlie United States. Tlioy 
are yet incomplete, and not until a system of doubt 
Las completed its cycle, ai-e we enabled to determine 
the evil which it has inflicted and the general benefit 
which it has indirectly accomplished. Wlien we look, 
therefore, at the developed types of error which have 
arisen and made their impress on the public mind, we 
are forced to the conclusion that, as God holds truth 
in his hand and makes it minister to the good of his 
cause, HO does he possess complete control of error, and 
sometimes causes its wildest vagaries to contribute to the 
advancement of those interests which they were design- 
ed to subvert. The jiromoterH of the evil are none the 
loss responsible, though tlniir worlcH terminated in an 
ujuiX{)ect('d issue. “ It must ne(!d8 be that oftcnH(\s come ; 
but woe to that man by whom th(5 offense connith.” 

This principle of God’s moral government luis l()ng 
b(^en denied a recognition. The purely litt*rary historian 
has hero betm in advance of the student of religious 
events, for he has conceded and defended the principle 
wh(in tracing the career of military chi(iftaius, who aimed 
solely at the compiest of nations and the increase of 
temporal power, lie has shown how the devastations 
of an Aloxand(U’, a llaunibal, atul a Napoleon have 
b(ion the unexpcjcted instruments of gi'oat i)oj)ular bless- 
ings. Ecclesiastical historians luive frecpiontly regard- 
ed all skeptical temdencios as evil in all tlnur conse- 
q^ucincos; but it is a far more exalted view of God’s 
oeaH(!l(!HH care of the intercista of his Church, to consider 
him as the All-powerful and All-loving, causing even 
“ the wrath of man to praise him.” 

A glance at the various dispartinents of theology 
which have received most attention within the last half 
century, will prove that Rationalism has been the uu- 
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designed means of contributing to tbeir advancement. 
The faitb of tbe public teacher determines the faith and 
practice of the masses ; and those who are the commis' 
sioned expounders of truth for the people have to day 
a more substantial basis of theological literature, than 
their predecessors possessed before Eationalism appeared 
in Germany. As some of the grandest cathedrals of 
Europe, originally built by the Roman Catholics, and 
designed by them for the perpetual dissemination of the 
doctrines of Popery, are now the shiines of Protestant 
worship, so have those weapons which were Hhaj[)ed for 
fierce assaults upon inspiration been wielded in its d(i- 
fense. “Eationalism was not to be simply ignored,” 
says SchaflP, “ but in the hand of that Providence which 
allows nothing to take place in vain, must sen'’e the 
purpose of bringing to a new form the old, which, in 
its contracted sphere — ^that of mere understanding — it 
had profanely demolished. By this means a freer ac- 
tivity and fuller development were secured, and that 
want which lies at the root of all Rationalism, was su])- 
plied; namely, that religious truth shall not bo con- 
fronted with the subjective spirit in the form of nuirc 
outwai’d authority, but, in an inward way, Ixiconui fully 
reconciled to it in the form of conviction and certainty.” ' 

The Rationalists at one time deemed tint criticism 
of the Sciiptm’es them strongest foihress. This is evi- 
dent from their numerous works on the autlKiiiticity of 
the Biblical books, and on the text itself. I’hey pisrustHl 
the Church Fathers for corroborative opinions, a])pli(!d 
themselves to the oriental languages with a ziud worthy 
of a better purpose, traveled through countries men- 
tioned in the Bible in order to study local customs and 
popular traditions, and searched the testimony of both 

^ What i$ Church History f p. 15 . 
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ancient and modem writers witli an enthusiasm seldom 
surpassed. Their purpose was, to maintain the human 
character of the Bible. Now what do we behold? 
Those researches have been employed by evangelical 
critics for a higher end, and are powerful auxiliaries 
in the defense of the divine authority of the Sciip- 
tures. The Hebrew learning of Gesenius, for example, 
is the moat available instmment in the hands of the 
orthodox theologian in his study of the Old Testament. 
The most critical and accurate of the Rationalists have, 
in almost every case, told us some truth wliich tlie i)ro- 
fossed friends of revelation had not possessed, and winch 
the Church might have been compelled to seek for 
centuries without success. 

Church history was crude and ill-written betbre the 
Rationalists expended their toil and learning upon it. 
They iuvestigat(id the foxmtains ; made the storm-beaten 
monuments, old coins, and medals disclose their long- 
kept secrets; and tlmiiwhid the labyrinths of secular 
history, written in almost every European language, in 
order that nothing servieejible to their cause j night bo 
lost. As an illustration of the impetus imi)art()<l to this 
sphere of theological science, we may state that betwtten 
the years 1839 and 1841, there were published iu Ger- 
many over fi.vo hundred works on churoli history alone.* 
“Almost every theologian of any nartui,” says Schaflj “ has 
devoted a portion at least of his strength tosonuj tlepart- 
nueit of church history. Besuhjs this, howtjver, it is 
found to receive the hoinjjge of all other dej)artuients, — 
Exegesis, Introduction, Ethics, Pnictical Th<‘,ol(»gy, etc., 
in this respect : that for any work to be (iomplete it is 
felt necessary that it should, in the way of intro<lu(!tion, 
present a history of the subject with which it is eiu- 

* Winer, Ilandbuchdar ThmlogMhm IHiiti 1842. 
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ployed, and have also due regard to views different from 
its own. Let any one look into any of the later com- 
mentaries by Bleek, Harless, Tholuck, Steiger, Ilengsten- 
berg, iVitzsche, and Kuckert; or into the dogmatic 
worlcs of Twesten, Nitzsch, Hase, and the monograph 
of Julius Muller on sin, and he will soon leam liow 
entirely the whole present theology is j^ervaded with 
historical material from beginning to end.” ^ 

In the conception of church history as a science, 
the Kationalists also displayed a wisdom which had 
ever been wanting. “ Eationalism,” says Schaff sigain, 
“ has been of undeniable service to churcli history. In 
the first place, it exercised the boldest criticism, phuiing 
many things in a new light, and opening the way for a 
more free and unprejudiced judgment. Then again it 
assisted in bringing out the true conception of histoiy 
itself’ though rather in a mere negative way. Almost 
all previous historiaus, Protestant as well as Catholic, 
had looked upon the histoiy of Irn'enm as essentially 
motion and change, while they had regarded the cliui'cli 
doctrine as something once for all settled and un- 
changeable ; a view which cannot possibly staiul the 
test of impartial inquiry. For though Christianity it- 
self, the saving truth of God, is always the same, and 
needs no change, yet this can by no moans be, alllrmed 
of the apprehension of this truth by the human mind 
in the different ages of the Ohurcli, as is at once sufii- 
ciently evident fr'om the great differimce Ixstwoim Cath- 
olicism and Protestantism ; and within the lattijr, from 
the distinctions of Lutheranism, Zwinglianism, and Cal- 
■'.dnism. But Eationalism now discovered fluctuation, 
motion, change, in the Church, as well as in the sects ; 
thus taking the first step towards the idea of organic 

Whati^ Ohmoh JSistory f p. IT* 
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development, on wMcli the latest G-ennan historiog- 
raphy is founded.” ^ We deem this testimony in favor 
of our position as of no ordinary value, coming as it 
does from one so intimately acquainted with the issues 
involved, and yet in no sympathy with the skepticism 
of any age. 

The Rationalistic divines have also heeu the indirect 
means of a better estimate of the life of Cluist. The 
rejdies to the work of Stramss present, as we have be- 
fore intimated, the most complete portrait of the career 
of the Messiah ever drawn by uninspired authoiity. 
The symmetry, scope, power, and sympathy which re- 
vealed themselves through his entire ministry are so 
described by Ncandi'.r, and those in harmony with him, 
that tlujir representation of the Messiah must ever p(sr- 
form an invaluable s(«'vico in theological literature. 
IXad thoi attack nov(}r been made we wouhl not Jiow 
enjoy the benefit rtisulting from the counter-blow. 
“ These re-idies,” says Schwarz, “ constitute an impor- 
tant literature of themselves, in which scarcely any the- 
ologicjvl name of importance is absent, and in which 
many obscure pastors from all parts of Gonuany have 
brotight the fire-bucket of their knowledge in order to 
extinguish the flame that threatened to consume the.m 
and tlu'.ir village-churclKis togethei* with the historical 
basis of Christianity. . . . Ooiice-rning the tlmo- 
l<)gi(!al discussion originated by Strariss, oxir atbuition 
is turned toward those works which undertakrt to an- 
swer specifically the critical questions under considera- 
tion. Ilis celebrated work was the signal for a totally 
now gospel criticism. A succitssion of works airpoansd 
at blit brief intervals that discussed in a far more thor- 
ough method than Strauss hod done those important 
^ Ektory ofth$ Apostolic Ohuroh^ p* 80 . 
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questions concerning the relations of the gosi)els to each 
other, their signification, age, and authenticity.” ^ 

So, too, has the criticism of the apostolic age hy the 
Tuhingen school aroused the friends ot evangelical 
Christianity to inquire into the same period, and see 
whether their own gi'ound was really defousihle. It 
was a fortunate day for them when their attention was 
directed thither. For the church enjoys therohy a much 
clearer conception of all those gi'eat movements that had 
their origin in the time of the apostles, of the ndations 
in which those men stood to the Divine Founder, of the 
gradual dissemination of the gospel, of the geiu'rnl con- 
dition of the infant church, and of its inti)r2)r(;t!ition. of 
the doctrines promulgated hy Cluist, than could have 
heen acquired by all the ordinary methods of investigJi- 
tion. 

Taking the past as a present instructor, we ftfar no 
permanent evil results from the recent popular Ijivos of 
Jesus by Benan and Strauss, These men have written 
for the masses, and their appeal is to tin*. ])lain nuu<l. 
They would portray Christ iti such a light that e.vtm 
the least intelligent mind might be brought into living 
sympathy with his humanity. Now, when their view 
of him shall have boon faithfully answered by jtrewnt- 
ing his divine character to the common umhu’standing, 
who will say that the present giuieration of Christ’s 
skeptical biographers have wiitten in vain? Those 
authors, having seen the necessity of a }K)puhir un- 
derstanding of Chiist, describe him jis a man like 
ourselves. They have written from a wrong stand- 
point, but if their labors can suggest to evangedietd 
theologians the immediate necessity of a popular view 
of Christ as our Redeemer, we will not btdievc^ that 

‘ GmhicUe der FeueiUn Thechgie, Second Edition, pp, 1013, 162, 
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their label's, thought exerted for a different purpose, 
are without good fruits. The people need to perceive 
clearly the character of Christ — not to loot upon him 
as ftu' off, but near at hand, not to regard him as the 
cold, indifferent observer of our conduct, but as that 
Fiiend who, being our Elder Brother, enters into sym 
pathy with the humblest of his followers, and suffers 
not a sparrow to fall without his notice. 

"We are confii'med in our opinion of the ultimate 
advautiiges from Henan’s representation of Christ by 
the testimony of M. de Pres 8 cns(i. This distinguished 
tlu'ologian was recently returning from the Holy Laud, 
whither he laid gone “ to seek to lay hold of the holy 
lik(!ness of Christ that he might present it to his coun- 
trymen,” when he Htoi)])od at Altenbnrg to attend the 
scission of the Evangelical Church Diet of Germany, 
fcipcuiking of the indirec-t service of Renan, he used the 
following oai’iiest language : “ I too wish to expose to 
you the advantages of the recent attiicks against our 
faith, for, in my eyes, they by far outweigh the incon- 
veniences and the perils. Without dfiubt, this falsifica- 
tion of the holy t3fj)0 which wo adore may w(ill deceive 
the public mind, for it fell into a community of ndigious 
ignorancci, into a country in which modern Catholi<!ism 
— [ nuian to say Italian, or rather Ronnua Catholicism, 
which has but too much jmjvailed over that of our 
Piisc'als and our Bossinits — ^Inwl more jmd wtduced 
religion to a servihs submission towards the Papacty and 
supc^rstitious wowhip of the deified creaturti, thus pro- 
vtiuting tint direct intenwui'Se of the soul with tlnj gos- 
pel and with him who fills the gospel. And then, M. 
Renan’s book at bottom flattonjd all the bad c<nitein- 
poraneouH instincts; it ma<lo tlm a])<>tluioHiH of that 
melancholy and vohiptuous skepticism which covers up 
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with a certain distinction and a certain ehann the most 
positive materialism; it flattered onr languid wills, 
substituted the worship of the beautiful for the worship 
of the holy, and authorized, by the false ideal which it 
presents to ns, a factitious religious sentinicnt, which 
demands no sacrifice, no manly act, covers up the cross 
under flowers, and at last only gives back to laxmanity 
its old idol, newly carved and painted. This idol is no 
other than humanity itself. This mixture of atheism 
and sensibility was particularly dangerous, because it 
met preexistent tendencies, and colored them with a 
fallacious poesy. The art of the historian, or nither of 
the romance-writer [Renan], consisted in his hiding the 
entire absence of all belief imder graceful metaphors 
and an unctuous style, just as the brilliant snow of the 
Alps covers up the abyss and deprives the traviihu’ of 
the salutary horror which would save him. You see, 
my friends, I do not diminish the perils of a book 
which has had in its two editions a sale of two Jiundred 
thousand copies. And yet, I persist in believing that 
the advantages are greater than its disadvimtagxw.” 

Neither do we apprehend any ultimate (liHasttir 
from the Skeptical Scientific School. Darwin, IhIckh^, 
and others have striven diligently to imprtws upon the. 
public mind the opinion that there is an antagoniHiu be- 
tween science and I’evelation, and that it is of Hindi 
character as to render Christianity a useless appendage 
to human society. 

Now, in ox’der to counteract the influence of their 
sentiments, the evangelical theologian should takti no 
partial or prejudicial views of science, or of its nee<!Hsity 
for the defense of Scriptural truth. The course adopted 
by the Roman Catholic Church in reference to the dis- 
coveries of some of the noblest of her sons was suicidal. 
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When Galileo was forced to recant his theory of the 
earth’s revolution, the advance of papacy was arrested. 
To all outward appearance there is an incompatibility 
between the claims of geology and the Mosaic cosmog- 
ony. Shjill M’’e say that geology is false, and the six 
days of the Mosaic narrative must be understood in 
theii litoral seijse ? This presents the dilemma either 
to reject geology as a spurious science, or to discard 
revelation. We will not accept such an alternative, and 
rather say, “ Geology is a noble science, but it is yet an 
infant. When it reaches its majority we shall see a har- 
mony, — ^inexpressibly beautiful and proportionate, — ^be- 
tween its discoveiics and the inspired word of God.” 

We must not charge the errow of scientific skeptics 
to the department of inquiry in which they labor. The 
perveisions and errors of science, and not science itself, 
are at enmity with revelation. Mr. Darwin’s theory of 
dovelo])racnt seems to be hr outright opposition to the 
Scriptural account of the animal creation. But there is 
no occasion of alarm at what he has said, for neither he 
nor all who think with him can invalidate the truths of 
Scripture. Wo should despise no theory that aims at 
our better comprehension of great truths ; for the day 
will come when science, in its mature glory and strength, 
shall cast its human lustre on all the pages of divine 
truth. 

The true way, to meet the writings of skeptics in the 
Church is by calm replies to their charges, and by im- 
mediate ecclesiastical discipline. Every word or act that 
savors of tyranny or undue exaction creates friends for 
them, and when for them, for their opinions also. Mere 
gonond i-emarks in reply to their attacks will Jiccsomplisli 
nothing. Little advantage would be gained if <wery 
preacher in Great Britain and Amoricjt were only to 
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say, “Bistop Colenso is in error.” But it will be a 
public benefit if be be treated with personal kindness of 
expression as a brother-man, bis arguments examined, 
and tbeir obnoxious fallacy proved. Tbe Oburch should 
deal toward tbe foes of her own household with the 
greatest possible caution, else the reaction will be of 
lasting evil. ISTeander taught a lesson for all oonmig 
time when a royal edict was about to appear forbidding 
the entrance of Strauss’ Life of Jesuis within the Prus- 
sian dominion. He violently opposed it, and gave it as 
his opinion, that “ the work of Strauss, though not pro- 
found, was written with much talent, and that through- 
out, science predominated over and extinguished senti- 
ment. That, in truth, the writer appeared to be guidcnl 
by singular good faith, but that his mythical HyHt(!ni 
did nevertheless undermine Christianity ; and that if it 
spread, it might be feared that it might destroy Chris- 
tian faith ; but, yet, that it would be a great mistake 
to interdict the work ; since, when once interdicted, it 
could not be refuted, and by such a measure it would 
acquire an undue importance.” 

But whatever precautions are taken in dealing with 
skepticism, it is essential that the spirit of unity per- 
vade all evangelical denominations. During tl^^ Ikjnin- 
sular War, the Duke of Wellington, observing that one 
of his officers of artillery was serving a gun with re- 
naarkable precision against a body of nuin j[»OHt(‘d in a 
wood to the left, rode up to the subalbu’u, and said : 
“ Well aimed, captain ; but no more, — they are our own 
99th ! ” A similar mistake has sometimes been (iom- 
mitted by ecclesiastical organizations, which, instead 
of aiming at the common enemy, liave expendtid too 
much valuable time and energy in efibi-ts to defend their 
individual ereeda A more intense harmony of all the 
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friends of ortliodoxy is a condition of permanent 
success. The theological crisis of to-day may be fol- 
lowed by others more severe. But the Faith of the 
Church teaches the invaluable lesson that Cod designs, 
by the ordeal of the earthly crucible, to prepare her for 
higher honor and perfect service. She does not desire 
a premature termination of the season of proof. 

From darkness hero, and weariness, 

"We ask not full repose, 

Only be Tliou at hand. — 

)|( »ic >i( )|1 

The wanderer seeks his native bower, 

And wo will look and louf? for Thee, 

And thank Thee for each trying hour, 

Wishing, not struggling, to be free.” * 


* JKeble, OAriatian Fsar, 
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people to a better understanding 
of the IMble, 101. Kahnis’ appre- 
ciation of Bengel, 101. 

Bethraan-HoUwog, influence on the 
Church Diet, 819. 

Bilderdyk, at the head of the modern 
school of Dutch poetry, 869. 

Boehme, Jacob, shoemaker at Qor- 
litz, his pure purposes, 40; his 
mysterious life, 47 ; method of com- 
position, 47 ; description by liim- 
self of his seasons of ecstasy, 48 ; 
his Aurora^ 48 ; last words, 49. 

Boliugbroko, introducing the French 
spirit into England in the Eight- 
eenth Century, 442. His prin- 
ciples, 442, 448. 

Broad Church, has lately acquired 
great influence, 631. First Broad 
Church corresponds with Philo- 
sophical Uationalism, 619. Its 
tenets, 520, 529, 630. Second 
Broad Church is thoroughly Ka- 
tiomdistic, 580. Points of dilfer- 
ence from the First Broad Church, 
681. 

Bunsen, his Biblical Rcsoarolioa ro- 
reyiewod in JSssmjs and Remm^ 
486-487. 

C ALIXTUS, George, as a theolo- 
gian, 40 ; professor at Ilehnstodt, 
41 ; travels, and literary style, 41 ; 
impression made upon his mind by 
prevailing oontrovor sics, 41; liis ar- 
dent desire to unite conflicting ele- 
ments, 41 ; his sorrow ut the abuse 
of preaching, 41, 42 ; advice 
preaching, 42; his OhUf Poiiitn 
of the GhrhUan Relif/hn^ 48; ac- 
cusations against him, 44 ; his fruit- 
less labors, 44, Testimony on neg- 
lect of children, 64, 65. 

Oampe’s influence upon the youth of 
Germany, 188. His works, 188. 
Oapado'^o, an agent in the revival in 
the Dutch Cluiroh, 869. 

Carlyle, Thomas, parent of literary 
Batioiialisinin England, 478. De- 
rived his system from the Gorman 


000 

philosophers, 478. Opinions, 473- 
476. Ills iniiiionco upon tbo young, 
475, 476. Vicious iullucm^c of his 
sentiments, 477. 

Ohanning, W. Ellery, loader of Amer- 
ican Unitarianism, 6‘H . 11 is works, 
641. 'Mental transitions, r>q2. Uo- 
piidiation of orthodo.xy, 642. Ilia 
opinions, 648, r)*W. 

Chnntepie dc la vSaussaye, one of the 
leaders of the Ktliical-Irenicid 
School in the Dutch (Ihurch, 876. 
Preaches in RoUonlain, 876. As- 
sisted in forming so(‘ioty <'allod 
SeriousnosH and Peace, 876. His 
work on modiTii inatoriulism, 879. 
liis opinions, 879, 880. His view 
of the future of the (Jlmreh, 880. 

Charities of Protestant (b‘nnany, 
311. They do not interfere with 
each other, 881. Chari Lies of 

French ProtOHtunt.lsni, 428. 

Christ, opinions (d‘ ({(‘rman Hnti<in- 
alists on person of, 2M'-2I7. Hifo 
of Christ deHcribo<l hy niunerous 
replies to Strauss, 274, 276. 

Ohrisbiauity, Theo. Parker’s view of, 
667, 668. 

Chubb, his three primuples, 115, U6. 

Church and State, union of, presup- 
poses great purity, 586. 

•Church, alliliatioiis of iiationalism 
with the (Herman, 26, 27. The 
church has yet to vam|uisjj thor- 
oughly tho nttaeks upon her faith, 
36. Condition of tlio Cernum 
Church when Ratioimlisni was at 
its heigfit, 197. Uccoimf ruction 
of tho church by Frederic William 
IH, 280,281. 

Cliuroh history, im[irove<l indirectly 
by the lalmrs of tho Uathmali •!.«, 
681-688. 

Church of Enirhiml, two parties in, 
607. Tabular view of the clergy 
of the Established <’hnreh, 582. 

Classes in Germany, immorality of 
I liigher, 77, 78. 

Clergy, immorality of Gennan, h\ 
seventeenth century, 78, 74, 7npm/^ 
The clergy were the agents of 
spiritual declension in Germany, 76* 

Oocoelan Controversy, llUirature of, 
387. Tho excitement oecaMioned 
by tlio conflict, $43. 
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Oooceians and Voetians, the leading 
parties in the Dutch Ohurch, 340, 
Principles of each, 340. Ooccoians 
studied the Scriptures, but differed 
from the text, 341. 

Cocoeius, opponent of Scholasticism 
in the Dutch Ohurch, 380. Studies 
and early writings, 336, 337. Pro- 
fessor in Leyden University, 337. 
His opinion on the Sabbath, 337. 
Disciples, 337. Charges against 
Oocceius, 837, 338, Agroomont 
between him and Descartes, 338. 

Oolani, one of priuciiial theologians 
of French Critical School. Ilis 
opinions, 401, 402, 

Oolenso, Bishop John 'William, re- 
semblance between him and 'Wolff', 
107, 108. Ills work on the Penta- 
teuch and Book of Jo'^bua, 490. 
His (‘.ritioisms, 490-603. Kxcite- 
mont occasioned by liis work, C03. 
Judicial proceedings against Colen- 
Bo, 603-51)5. LiU‘rature of the 
controversy occasioned by him, 
600-602, Oolei ISO’s re- 

turn to Southern Africa witliout 
a people or a clergy, 505. Tosti- 
inoriy of a Mussulman against him,* 
605. 

Coleridge, opinions of, 455-462. TIis 
struggles, 457, Definitions and 
distinctions of Coleridge, 460, 461. 
Ilis school, 462. 

OomponHations of history, 453. 

Composition, method of literary, in 
Cilermany in 17th century, C7. 

Cotnte, 390. 

Conforencos, French Protestant, their 
rec(mt action in favor of ortliodoxy, 
419-421. 

Confessions, union of Lutheran and 
Reformed, 231. 

Controversy, Antinomian, AdiH])li<)- 
ristic, Synergistic, Osiandric, Cryp- 
to-Calvinistio, 30. Byn<‘-retistio 
controversy, 40. 

Ooquerel, A., Jr., editor of the 
406. Refusal of the Prosbytorial 
Council to re-appoint him as suf- 
fragan in a Prolo'^tant iiulpit in 
Paris. 408. His opinions, 407, 408. 
His cliristology, 408, 409. 

Courts, licontiousness of Gorman, 
during the Thirty Years’ war, 78, 


DOG 

i 79. Extravagance on matrimonial 
I and baptismal occasions, 79, 80. 


D a COSTA, an agent in tne re- 
vival in the Dutch Oljurch, 859. 
De Cock, loader of the secession from 
the Dutch Ohurch, 362. Kosults 
of his expulsion by ecclesiastical 
authority, 803. 

Deism, English, defined by Lechler, 
113. The principle on which it 
started, 118. Its superiority to 
the Deism of Franco, 113. Its 
origin duo to proniinonco given to 
nature by Lord Bacon, 1 14. Ger- 
man opposition to English Deism, 
1 14. Rapid progress of Deism in 
Germany, 117. Foreign infidelity 
hastened by the quibbles of ortho- 
dox theologians, J25. English 
Deism intliiencing the Dutch 
Ohurch, 35l)-852. Di<l not possoHs 
a<Ivanttigo8 oc^ual to those of (Jor- 
znan Rationalism, 440. 

Deism, French, cooperating with 
English Deism, toward the over- 
throw of orthodoxy in Germany, 
122 . 

Deists, English, translations of their 
works into the Geiman Language, 
117. Translations into DuUdi, 351, 
362. 

Do Pressena^ prophoaios good results 
from Kenan’s of Jemn, 406. 
Xjoader of evangelical theologians 
in the French Church, 411. Edits 
the Revue Chr6ticnno, 411. Ilis 
opinions, 412-415, Oimoses the 
union of Ohurch and Btato, 415. 
liemnrks on the l)enofi(dal results 
of Renan’s lAfo of 585, 586, 
Descartes, apostle of French Ration- 
alism, 388, 339, 889. 

Do "Wotte, twofold character of his 
opinions, 246, 247. Ilis opinion 
of John, the Evangelist, 247. 
View of the Scriptures, 24B. His 
theological novel, 248, 

Dintor, a skeihleol writer for chil- 
dren, 189, 190. 

Dogmatism, one of the elements of 
the degeneracy of the Dutch 
Uhurch, 336. 
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Dorner, his complex style, 290. His 
work on the Person of Christ, 290 
-292. Conception of Christianity, 
290. 

Doubt, religions, and innovation, 
must be estimated by four consid- 
erations, 32, 


E DELMANN, Kahnis’ testimony 
concerning him, 138, 189. 
Education in G-ermany, defects of, 184. 
Edwards, Jonathan, successor of 
Stoddard, at Northampton, 638. 
Einlyn, liis Sciipture account of Jesus 
Christ, 589. 

Empiiieal-Modorn School in the 
Dutch Church, 871. It has few 
points of sympathy with evangeli- 
cal Chnstinnity, 374. Its princi- 
ples, 874, 376, 

English Chinch in the eighteenth 
century, low state of, 449-462. 
Condition of English Cluirch at 
th(^ Peace of 1816, ^164. 

English litenitiire in the eigliteonth 
century, cliiinictcr ol, 440, 441. 
BiiHiniit writers, 441. EngHsl) 
literature luHuouccd by the, French 
spirits 

Epiciireanisin prevalent in (lerniany 
before the Thirty Years’ War, 78. 
Ernoflti, the (ilaasic scholar of Ins 
day, 126, 127. 

j^mys and Bmews^ theology of, 
482-496. Opinions of evangelical 
German theologians on the hmaytt 
and FMem^ 495, 490. Publi(‘.u- 
tioiis called forth by that work, 
497, Ap'peudir, Judicial proceed- 
ings against the mitliors of the AV 
and> towacw, 4i)7, 498. Lit- 
oraturo arising from the publica- 
tion of the /^myH and HiU"kw.% 
608. Appendix, 

Ethical- Fro r deal Sc^'ool in the Dutch 
Clnirch, 875. Its leaders, 875. 
Ethics in the Dutch Church, corrup- 
tion of, 885. 

Evangelical Church Diet of (kirmany, 
318. Occasion of its organization, , 
818, 819. First session, 320-822, ’ 
Practical resulr of the lirst sos^on, 
322, 828, Enlargement of opera- 
tions, 828. 


FiiA 

Evangelical Church Cazotto, 101, 

102 . 

Evangelical Dissenting (Oiureh of 
Switzerland, rise of, 42H. 

Evaugclic'iil French Seliool, 411. Led 
by E. De Pressonsf*, 411, I lelendetl 
by Guizot, 410. Kruits of the la- 
bors of the evangelical Fremdi 
theologians, 419. Their hu<‘ci>s 
evident in the roeont action o tlio 
Protestant Conferences, 419 421. 

Evangelizing agencies in France, 
422-424. 


F alk, at Weimar, 812 , 818 .^ lie 

wasailected hi the havoc of 
poleon’s nriny, 818. E^lnhlislied 
a Helbrinalory lor children, 81 L 
Ills various lH*^H‘luc(ion^ 815. 
Farrar, Ins dos<‘ription of the Wolllaa 
philosophy, 110, 111. 

Feuerbach, his ratlituvl SkopFudsm, 
282 . 

Fichte, relation to Kant, 1(18, His 
system, 108. Uis Addrmen to th$ 
German l*eopl(\ and hillucnce <>f 
that work, 222. 228. 

Flieduer, e.stahlished a Di'aconess In 
stitute, 410. If.H hillinuico in oMuu' 
countries, 810. 817. 

Fonnulu Ci>nc(n*<lite, 89, 40. 

France, adoption of Eu'dish Dtf'sin 
by, 117. Irndigiiin in France du- 
ring the reign of Louis XIV., 1 IT, 
IlH. 

Francke, Augustus llerumun. testi- 
mony on n<*glec(i of Hcriptural 
studies, 09. His t.i'mjau’ament, 98, 
Piiriiy of his [uirposc, 9L ilisa^*- 
count, of his conversion, 94, Pis 
pulpit miids^nvtums in Ilulle, 95. 
His Introduetion to the Gtd TtnUt- 
Mcnt^ Ilermennifiett) L*etureo mid 
Method of Theoloyieal Stndy^ 95. 
He founded the Orphan Hoiis** at 
Halle, 95. The gradual estiibli-io 
ment, of that institution, 95, tUL 
Condition of the Ornhun llonne 
after Fra'cke’ft dentil, IMl, 
Theolo’tical instruction by Francke 
and his c<uuUut<»rs, iiO. Prolille 
power of the Orphtm Houm% 97. 9H. 
Franckou, his lymiol of iJivinUy^ 
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Fredoric the Great, withdrew the 
royal patronage from Halle, 100, 
101, He was captivated by Vol- 
taire, 120. His systematic attempt 
to destroy orthodoxy in his king- 
dom, 122. He made no secret of 
his skepticism, 123. Final regret 
of his religions course, on seeing 
the evil oftbcts of infidelity upon 
his people, 123, 124. 

Free Congregations, rise and influ- 
ence of, 284. 

Freeman, Kev. James, Pastor of 
King’s Oliapel, Boston, 539. In- 
stallation as the first Unitarian 
minister in America, 539. 

French Church, Protestant, 38V. 
Skeptical formalism of French 
Protestantism in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, 38V, 388. 
Opposition to the French 1^‘otes- 
tant Ohurch, 411, 

French Critical School of Theology, 
391, 392. Opinions, 393, 394. 

FreiK'h Literature in Europe, preva- 
lence of, 391. 

French flkeptics upon tlie Church of 
Holland, influence of, 352, 

Frciudi Theology, animation of, 880. 

Froth iiighaitJ, 0. JL, his juvcnilo 
work, 6V2, 5V3. Locttiro on Lib- 
eral Christianity, 5V8-5V5. 

Future Punishment, opposition of 
Unitarians to, 552, 553. 


G AUSSEN, letwlor of the Evangel- 
ical Dissenting (iJiuroliof Bwit- 
sjcrlaiid, 428, 429. 

Genova, improvement of religious 
spirit in, 430, 431. 

Gerhard, John, ])orHOnal qualities, 
and rajiid attainments, 51. Quo- 
tation from his exogotical treatise, 
52. 

Gorman Theology, aifiliatod to Phi- 
losophy, 155. 

Germany, the country whore Kation- 
alism has exerted its chief influ- 
ence, 5, CoiKlition of Protestant 
Germany at tlio oommoncement 
of the nineteenth century, 220-222. 
Gibbon, ca])ri<wH of, 44V. Work on 
the Homan Empire, 44V, 448. Des- 
titution of political character, 448. 


HAL 

God, opinion of German Eational- 
ists concerning, 199, 200. Idea 
of God essential to success of 
civil government, 28V. Unitarian 
opinion of God, 64V, 648. 

Goethe at Weimar, 1V9. His attach- 
ment to lioman Catholicism, 183. 
Influence of his writings on the- 
ology, 183. 

Goodwin, 0. W., on the Mosaic Cos- 
mogony, in Essays and M&oiews, 
His opinions, 491, 492. 

Gossner, his unsettled life, 82V. 
Providential guidance to Protes- 
tantism, and to missionary labors, 
32V, 328. 

Griosbaoh ; he aimed to establish a 
system of natural religion, 13V, 138. 

Groeu Van Prinstoror, his influence 
in favor of home missions, 860. 
Edited I'he Ketherland^r^ 361. 
Defended the Secessionists from 
the Dutch Ohurch, 363. 

Groningen School. Its origin, organ, 
and ])rincii)al tenets, 364, 305. 
I)iHtiugui8ho<l for its ethical sys- 
toin, 360. No pla(‘.e for the Trini- 
ty in the (Jron ingen Theology, 
366. Bervico of the Groningons, 
36V. Their failure to roach their 
object, 86V. 

Grotius, forerunner of Ernesti, J2V, 
334, 341. 

Grotz, his opinions, 408. 

Guorioko, Oiilled attention to tho op- 
erations of the ‘‘Friends of Light,” 
284. 

Qui;!ot, his deep interest in recent 
Fronedi Theology, 416. His late 
important work on tho Christian 
Keligion, 416-419, 

Gustuvus Adolphus Union, its metlii- 
od of operation, 830. Its nine- 
teontli session, 830. Kesults, 830, 
881. 

JJALF-WAY Covenant, 588. 

Hallo, University of; occasion of its 
establishment, 98. Its faculty, and 
the work before it, 08, Tho new 
generation of profi‘8Hol*s in Halle, 
99, 100, Edict of Fred. WiL L, 
that all theologians must study in* 
that University, 100. 
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Hamann, inability of, and his coad- 
jutors to resist Eationalism in Ger- 
many, 196. 

Hare, Julius ^ Charles, disciple of 
Coleridge, '462. His life full of 
incident, 463. View of Sacriiice, 
468. Other opinions, 404, 465. 

Harless, an opponent of Strauss, 271 . 

Harms, opposition of Claus, to union 
of German Olitirclies, 231. His 
96 Theses, 232-235. The excite- 
ment occasioned by the publica- 
tion of that work, 235, 286, 

Harms, Louis, small beginning of 
his missionary enterprise, 328, 
329. Final success, 829, 830. 

Hegel, his relation to philo.soi)hy, 
164. His philosophy reducible to 
a system of nature, 164. llis 
system, 165. Fulfilment of his 
theory of antagonisms, 257. Tlie 
three branches of his school, 267, 
258. 

Hengstenberg,his Evangelical Church 
Gazette established to oppose the 
prevalent Rationalism, 270, 271. 
He takes highest rank in the Evan- 
gelical School as a controversial- 
ist, and expositor of the Old Tes- 
tament, 805. Opposition to Pan- 
theism, 806. Contributors to his 
journal, 806. His opinion of the 
Msmys anil 406- 

Herhert, Lord, of Ohorbury ; his re- 
flections on the Tmblicafcion of his 
Traciatui de Yeriiate^ 114. Ilis 
view of education, 114. 

Herder, adaptation to his times, 171. 
His creed, 172. Ilis interest in 
the poetic features of the Bible, 
1 72, 173. Th<f kind of love which 
he cherished toward the Bible, 
174. View of the person of 
Christ, 174. Opinion of the (3 oh- 
'pels, 176. Herder’s great service 
to the Church, 176. His view of 
the pastorate, 176, Oharaoter of 
his preaching, 177, 178, Opposi- 
tion to the ICantian l^hilosophy, 
178* 

High Church in England, rise of, 

611, ^te Conference at Hadley, 

612. Hootriries of the High 
Church, 512-515. General ser- 
vice of the High Oliuroh, 616, 610. 


INS 

Hobbes ; his estimate of religion, 1 14, 
115. Ills works translated into 
Dutch, 851. 

Hofstode (le Groot., in (conjunction 
with Parcaii, ])ublished a \\ ork on 
dogmatic*, theology, 365. Prin(*iplcs 
taught tlierein, 365, 366. 

Holland, former imporltince of, 332, 
333, Kise of Kationalisin in Hoi- 
land, 333. Theological pnblicm- 
tions in Holland, 334, Popular 
’ao(puuntant*.e with theology in Hol- 
land, 346. 

Church of, made slow pro- 
gress in the eight cent h century, 
844. Influonced by English Deism, 
360. Atieoted by Fron<‘.h Skep- 
ticism, 352. Introducthm of new 
hymn-book into the Dutch 
OhurchoH, 357, 358. Dutch 

Church now in an iinportntit 
orisis, 881. Causes of the crisis, 
3H1, 382, Dutch Church applying 
itself to pracjtical work, 3K2, 3H5. 

Holy Ghost, Unitarian opinion of, 
648. 

Homiletic literature of the Dutch 
Ohnr<*h, 335. 

Huguenots of Franco were ro(‘>idv(‘(l 
into Holland, and cxcirtcd a lamc- 
lic.ial influence on the Dtitch 
(3iur<*h, 843. 

Humanists, Aristotelian, <»!’ S(wcn- 
teenth cimtury, 6. 

Hume, partook of th(» prevalent 
French siurit, 414. His errors, 
444, Em If on Mimvh'Hy 445, 446. 
IliMlory of Hnyhtntf^ 4 16, 447* 

Hymns, destruction of <h*riimn, 193. 
(fliurclnw rivaled (*aeh other in 
adapting their hymn-books to Ha- 
tionalistic ojuntouH, 194. 


KDIKFRRENOK, ndigitMis, pro- 
duced in Holland l^y tint Krcmdi 
spirit, 363, 354, 

Tiifidclity presents a systtiinatic and 
harmonious history, 2, Inthiclity 
syHtemati(!alIy opjosed to civil 
ord(T and nuth<»rtty, 2H7, 

Inaor Mlsslcm of German Protest- 
antism, 326, 327. 

Tttspiration, opinion of (hjrman Ha- 
tiomilSsU ou, 200, 202, Amed- 
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can Unitarian opinion on inspi- 
ration, 546, 547. 

Instruction in Oermany, improved 
character of religious, 807, 808. 


J AOOI5I, the opponent of the Kan- 
tian philosophy, 102, 103. Ser- 
vice to evangelical religion, 109. 
Journals in (Jermany, theological, 
800, 307, and note. Rationalistic 
Journals, Appendix, 509. Ration- 
alistic Journals in France, Appm- 
dix, 598, 

Jowett, his commentaries, 481. Tlis 
view of the Atonement, 482. 
■Writes in Bneaye and Hevima on 
the interpretation of Scripture, 
498. Ills opinions, 494, 495. 


K ant, Iub superiority to other 
thinkers of his time, 150. Tils 
ao(‘.ount of his pious mother, 150, 
His system published bt a student, 
llippel, 157. Ilis Oritiqne of Pure 
Hamn, 157. That work popular- 
i;5i‘d by 81ml;5o, 158. ()[>pononts 
of the Kantian systeni, 158. 
Kant’s statement concerning the 
limits of reason, 159. General 
character of Kant’s oritirisin, 159, 
101. Kant’s silence on the posi- 
tive truths of Ohristiauity, 161. 
Moral effect of the Kantian sys- 
tem, 1C2. Thinkers succeeding 
Kant, 105. Thoir service, 100. 
King’s Chapel, Boston, became Uni- 
tariaii, 588, 589. 

Kingsley, Charles, on the English 
mind, induenoo of, 408. His nii- 
inoroUR works, 409. His opin- 
ions, 400-471. Controversy with 
Father Newman, 517. 

Kleman, work on connecthm be- 
tween grnoo and duty, 850. 
KIot)Htook innocently commenced the 
alteration of the German hymns, 
194. 


L ange, his view of the Oliurob, 
290, 297. 

Larrocjue, moinbor of the French 
Critical Hohool, 400. 


MBD 

Lechler, his definition of English 
Deism, 113. 

Leibnitz, the author of the Wolfian 
philosophy, 103. His Theodicy^ 
103. Piiilosophy of 'Leibnitz con- 
fined to the Ibarnof], 104. 

Leo the Tenth, skepticism of, 118. 

Le-^sing, his object in publishing the 
Woffenbattd FragmaiU, 1 52. His 
opinions in partial harmony, at 
least, with that work, 158 He 
found fault with his age, 155. 

Lesson taught by (jonditioii of Eng- 
land in the eighteenth century, 440, 

LeVasser, his account of French ir- 
religion during the reign of Louis 
XIV ; 117. 

Lo>den ScIk^oI of Theologians, 367. 
Its origin, 308. 

Liberal Oatholic School of Franco. 
Its foimch^rH, 409. Groat influence 
and liigli position of its niombers, 
410. 

Liberal Protestant Union, the or- 
ganization of Fronoh Rationalists, 
898. 

Liberation, beneficial effoots of Ger- 
man, 228, 224. 

Literary Rationalism in England, 
owes its origin to (kirlyle, 478, 

Literature, theological, dofootive 
oharaotor of, in former part of 
floventeenth century, 05, 60. 

Locke, his works translated into 
Dutch, 851. 

Low Ohnroh, in England, 508. Its 
seat at Cambridge, 508. (Jouduot- 
ed by vigorous minds, 508. Al- 
ways on the side of popular re- 
form, 509. Missionary labors, 500, 
510. Its work at homo, 610. 
Present statue, 510, 511, 


M ANDEVTIXE, his style oom- 
plimonted by Macaula^r, 116. 
Maurice, disciido of Coleridge, 405. 
Ideal view of creation, 465, 406. 
Holds that Christ is the arohetQ)e 
of every butnan being, 406. Ilis 
system, 407. His permission to 
oflloiato in the Established Church, 
408. 

Med iiiti()n- Theologians of (’rormany, 
288. 
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MEL 

M.^lmchihoxi^hisApologyafthe Con- 
feasion^ 38. 

Milton, on prido of the Ohnrch, and 
ecclesiiistical authority, 635, 630. 

Miracles, the Rationalists deny the 
possibility of, 24. Opinion of 
German Rationalists concerning 
miracles, 207, 211. Miracles, 

Hume on, 446, 446. 

Missions in the Dutch Church, 383, 
384. 

Monod, A., the pioneer of the refor- 
mation of the French Protestant 
Church, 422. 

Montague, house of Lady Mary 
Wortley, the center of a largo lit- 
erary group, 443. 

Mosheim, his opposition to the in- 
troduction of English Deism, 117. 

Mtiiller and Soriver as illustrations 
of improved literary stylo, before 
the rise of Pietism, 83, 84. 

Music in the German Churches made 
to conform to Rationalism, 106. 
Deolino of congregational singing, 
196. 


EAhTDER, fir't of Mediation The- 
ologians. His youth, and early 
publications, 240. Theological 
views, 249, 250. The chief char- 
aotoristio of his theology, 260. 
Yarious writings, 261. Conception 
of Church history, 251, 262. Val- 
uable service to evangelical theol- 
ogy, 262. Relation to his timoH, 262. 
Persontil appearance, 263, 264, 
Life of 0/imt^ in reply to Strauss, 
272, 278. 

Newman, F. W. his life rosoinblOH 
Blanco White’s, 617. His Pham 
of Fill th^ 6 1 8. Becuino a Misai i m- 
ary, 618, His opinions, 618, 610, 

Nicolai, his Universal (lennan Li- 
brary, W. Object of that journal 
to oppose all orthodox piiblioations, 
147. Its groat influence, 147, 148. 
Berlin nflbctod by it, I4H. 

Norton, Andrews, professor in Har- 
vard University, 640. 


/■\PZOOMER, professor at Utrecht, 
\J 871. His manual of logic, Sh, 


TIE 

Orthodoxy, ina<*tivity of, in the 
Church of Holland, 360. 


P ARKER, Tl)Oodore, as a roforrnor, 
664. I Vrsonal history, 665. Ilis 
radicalism, 666. His theological 
opinions, 666-571. 

Pattison, M., writes in ICrntj/a and 
Pei^km onTen<len(»i(‘s of Ueligions 
Thought in Kngland, 1688-1750; 
492. 

Paul, Jean, called attention fo neci^s- 
sity of parental truitnng of ohil- 
droii, 187. 

Paulus, attempt of, to prove LutluT 
a Rationalist, 1 . 

Pecaut, holds that Dimstu should bo 
Ruhstitutod for the doctrines of 
Protostantisni, 402. Ills opiniotis, 
402, 403. 

Periodical skeptical press of KnglaiuL 
477. 

Po8tnlo;57Ts labors for the amidlora- 
tion of orphans, 188. 1 1 is ideal of 

a school, 188. 

Philosophy of the i>orio<l anteri(>r to 
rise of Pietism, 82, 83. Kervict^ of 
speculative philosophy m aid of 
religion, 107. 

PhiloHOphors do not communicate 
<liro<41y with the peoples 4VI, 472. 
Pierson, his relation to Opzoomcr, 
371. Ilis opinioiiH confmiicd in two 
works, 371, 372. His cxposilion 
of the “ Now Theology,” 372. He 
holds that reason must dtdennim^ 
what is rcvelntion, 373. i-lpiud- 
men of TierHori’s style, 374. 

Piotisxn, agem'ics loading to rise of. 
66. Olijection brought against 
Pietism, 86. What Pietism pro- 
posed to do. 86. It was <'onfound- 
od with mysticism, 88. Pieti.-m 
commenced upon the principle 
that the Olmrcli was cf>rriipt, 88. 
The means proposi'd by I‘i(4*sm to 
improve the ('hureh, HH, HP, Se- 
cret of the fall of iletism. 1(»2. 
Mistake of Lutheranism in failing 
to adopt it in the Church, 102, Itc- 
lation of Pietism to the German 
Protestant Church, 102. 

Pietists, charged with literary bar- 
renness, lOi. 
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Positivism, the work of Oompte alone, 
39U. 

Powell, Baden, on the study of evi- 
dences of Christianity, in Macm/s 
and Rovlew^^ 487. His opinions, 
487-48!). 

Proaehing, defective, in Germany in 
seventeenth century, 69, 70. 

Privy Council of England, 408, 
note. 

Professors and students, intimacy be- 
tween German, 309. 

Prophecy, opinion of German Ra- 
tiomilists concerning, 211-214. 

Protestantism, concessions of, to the 
civil magistrate, 37 

Protestant Fneuds, 283. 

Pulpit of Holland, low state of 
preaching in the, 834. 


R ATION" A LTSM, danger of failing 
to appreciate maguhude of, 1. 
Ke<‘,essity of iimnediato defenoo 
against infidelity, 2. ^ Rationalism 
not an nnmixed evil in its results, 
4. The term Rathnalkm not of 
recent origin, 6. Rationalists -in 
England in 1046 ; 6. Rationalism 
(letlnod by Rdokerfc, by 

Wegsoh eider in Imtitut'mm Dog-- 
8-1 1 ; by St&udlin, 11, 12 ; 
by Professor 11 aim, 12, 13; by 
Hugh James Rose, 13-10; by A. 
McOaul, 10-19; by M.Haiutos, 19- 
21 ; by Leeky, 22, 23. Rational- 
ists acknowledge justice of the do- 
hui^H;)ns of their opponents, 24. 
’Several kinds of Rationalbts, 2‘t~ 
20. Peculiar advantages of Ra- 
tionalism over other forms of Skep- 
ticism, 26. Rationalists do not 
discard the Bil)le, but claim to 
give a proper interpretation, 27. 
Hhrowdness of Rationalism in Iks 
initial stops, 80. Motives of the 
early Kationalists, 31. Rationalism 
measured by four things, 82-35. 
Rationalism acknowledgt's no hal- 
lowed ground, 38. Spirit of Ra- 
tionalism, bitter, 34. Complete- 
ness of deHt,ructivo work or Ra- 
tionalism, 35. The term Hatton- 
alim came into use in early part 
of nlnoteeuth century, 239. lia- 


EETJ 

tionalism, injured by its excessive 
donmnds. 2-35-256. Rationalism 
assumed a revolutionary and atheis- 
tic form after the publication of 
Strauss’ Life of Jean ft, 281.. Rise 
of Rationalism in Holland, 333. 
Undercurrent of Ra'ioiialism in 
Dutch Church, extending back to 
Synod of Dort, 346 Ratitmalism 
in French Protestant Oluiridi, 391 
-409; ill Switzerland, 432-439; 
in England, 455. Throe forms of 
Rationalism in England, 455. In- 
direct service of Rationalism, 679 
-586. PhUosoi)hioal Rationalism 
in England commenced with Cole- 
ridge, 456. Literature of Rational- 
ism, 590-000, Appmdu. 

Rationalists among the English Jews, 
Roman OathoUos, Quakers, and 
Unitarians, 533. 

Rath mull St, s, German, had no com- 
mon syatom, 198. Reason there- 
for, 198, The ])rinoipal parts of 
their system, 200-2 18. Results of 
their opinions, 218, 210. 

Recordite party in the Low Church, 
511. 

Reformation ondungered by contro- 
versies, 45. 

Reformed Church, purity and pro- 

I gross of, in sevenU‘onth century, 
76. 

Reformers, dilFcronoo between, and 
Rationalists, 31, 32. Faults of the 
immediate aucoossors of the Re- 
formers, 87. Disputes of the Re- 
formers, 38. 

Regeneration, Unitarian opinion of, 
551,552. 

Rein hard avowed himself in fav<tr 
of subordination of rea.sou to faith, 
239. 

Religion, opinion of Gorman Ra- 
tiouals on, 199. 

Renan, his greatest celebrity duo to 
his Life of Jesuft^ 403. His opin- 
ions, 403, 404, Reception of Ids 
Life of Jenm^ 405. Itosults of that 
publication deeJared by I)e Pres- 
sen86 to ho houellcial, 400. Literal 
turo arising from Renan’s Life of 
Jenffd^ 596-598, Appemdix 

“ Reunion of Christian Friends in 
Holland, ” result of revival in the 
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Dutch church, 861. Monthly Jour- 
nal of the organization, 061. 

E^ville, las exposition of the so- 
called Liberal Theology, 394r-396. 

Eevival in the Dutch church, 368. 

Revue de Th^ologie, organ of French 
Critical School, 366. Edited by 
Scherer, 896. 

Boell, Professor, declared the neces- 
sity of reason for a proper inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, 348, 
340. 

Rolir, his Bncfc uher icn liaPhnah 
84. Principles contained 
therein, 238, 236. 

Rotho, ethical system, 800. Ilis re- 
cent work on Dogmatic Theology, 
300. Principles taught therein, 
801-803. 

Rougeniont, his opinions, 400, 401. 

Roussonn, his description of French 
skepticism during the reign of 
Louis XV ; 1 18. The projiosition 
which ho sought to establish, 121. 
The key to his <5reed, 122. Itis 
popularity in Germany, 186. 

Rupp, Pastor, attacked the Athana - 1 
sian symbol, 284. I 


S ABBATH, iiegloot of, in Germany, 
37. 

SohaO:* doHoription of Keamler’s 
appearance, 253, 254. Deidares 
the indirect service of Rationalism, 
680, 682, 583. 

Sohelliiig, his natural philosophy, 
104. His opposite and parallel 
sciences, 104. 

Sohenkol, elevation by Baden gov- 
ernment, 883, Ills late skeptical 
book, Picture of ihc (lharacter of 
803. X^rinciples taught 
therein, 804. Clerical protest 
against his continuance in autiioii- 
ty, 806. 

Scherer, member of the French 
Oritioal School, Departure firora 
orthodoxy, 806. His view of Pro- 
testantism, 897, Opinion of the 
Few Testament, 897, 898. The 
Bible, according to his exegesis, 
898, 899. Ills low estimate of 
Christ’s Miracles, 399, 400 


SUM 

Schiller at \yeiinar, 178, 179. Ilis 
prayer on Sabbath morning, 176, 

180. An admirer of Paganism, 

181. Embodies ti»e Ivaiitiau phi- 
losophy in verso, 182, 

SchleiermaclnT, early training of,224. 
Residence in Berlin as (diaplaiu, 
324. Ilis philosophy deri\ od from 
Jacobi, 224. His 225, 

326. Purjavse of that work, 225, 
326. IS(6ileierniaclier's coin’eption 
of religion, 226, 227. His .IAon»- 
228, 226. His Si/Hfnn of 
JMetrinm^ 241. Principles fauglit 
therein, 241-243. 4’Iu^ groat ser- 
vice of that work, 243, 214. In- 
formation concerning Schleier- 
machcr, 243, imfr. Ilis dtdVct* 
ive view of the Trinity, 24 4. (ten- 
oral chara(‘ter of his iluadogyj 
245,246. His school. 256,257. 

I Bcliolttsticism, one (4’ the ohmienta 
! of the degeneracy of tim I hitch 
Church, 336. 

Scholten, founder of the Ley<lei? 
Hebool, 368. His distmctiim be- 
tween the princi(4t‘S nrul dogmas 
.of a c.hnreh, 368. His view of 
historical eritie.isin, 366, Makes 
human nature the vvitness of truth 
of revelation, 366. Defeetivi^ view 
of sin, and denial ofiniraeles, 376. 
Hohott, contend“(l for the union of 
Heasoii and Revela' ion, 211. 
vSohuurniann, Anna Maria, took paH 
in tlie Oocceiau controversy, 341. 
Science, nei'cssity t>f a proper vii‘vv 
of, 586. 587, Mo antagonism lie* 
tween Science and Revelation, 5H7# 
Soriptures, stmly of, ni*gl<‘Cttal *« 
(Jerniany in Heventeenth century, 
68. Opinion of German Ratlonai- 
ists concerning credibility of Scrip- 
tures, 2()3-2n(l. The Itatimnuista 
oonsoiouH of iinportaneo of the 
Hcriptnres, 4s 1. 

Secession from Uio (.Jhurcli of Hol- 
laml, 362, Its failure, 303, 

Seinler, his early traitjing, 128, Dif- 
ficulty concerning want of under- 
standing ofthe number of the Ifibli- 
oal books, 129, ilm <H4el>ratod oo^ 
commoilution-tbeory. 136. His dis- 
tinction between the local and 
temporary oouteuts of the Scrip- 
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tures, 130, 131. His moderate affili- 
ation with the English Deists, 131. 
His repudiationof the French Skep- 
ticaiC School, 131. His opinion 
concerning the world’s independ- 
ence of the Bible, 132. He gained 
his greatest triumph against the 
history and doctrinal authority of 
ho church, 132. The beauty and 
jurity of liis private life, 133, 184-. 
Jlis domestic life, 134. Death of 
his daughter, 136, 130. Semler’s 
mental defects, 130. His imitators, 
137. Fatal results of Seiulor’s 
doctrines, 146, 147. 

Seriousness and Peace, society called, 
370. 

Shaftesbury, Lord, cultivated the ac- 
<]uaiutance of tlie loaders of skopti- 
oisin in Franco and England, 116. 
Ilis violent hostility to Oliristianity, 
no. His OhwmotmHm^ 115. 

Sin, Unitarian opinion of, 548-550. 

Ski^ptuusrn, the result of (soldness, 
i’orinalism, and controversy in the 
Ohurch, 4. Development of skep- 
th^ism south a*i<l west of Germany, 
112, 113. Skepticism received the 
support of the educHted and re- 
haod Gorman oirolos during latter 
)art of the eighteenth century, 148. 
listorical record of skeiiticism, 663. 

Skeptics, spirit of kindness toward, 

68T, 688. 

Smith, John Pyo, his statouiont con- 
cerning the inferior character of 
re[»lioH to the English Deists, 1 1 7. 

Speculative Uationulism in XUrlch, 
Periodicals favoring, 434. Opinions 
of the 8{/oculative Rationalists 
concerning the Hcriptures and 
Olirist, 435 *437 ; immortality, 437, 
438; sin, 438 ; faith, 438, 433. 

8j)enor, Philip Jacob, his testimony 
on neglect of children, 63, 64. His 
Xlnivorsity life, and pastoral labors, 
89, t)0. Ilis labors in behalf of 
children, 90, The (Mkgia PUtatin^ 
90, 1)1. Spener’s Pin Dmdcria^ 91. 
His (diilclliko nature, 91, 92, His 
Iltiirary activity, 92, lUttornoss of 
his enemies aRer his death, 92, 
93. 

Spino^so, 108, 281. 

Stanley, Doan of Westminster, his 


THE 

works, 623. Rationalistic conces- 
sions in his Jewish Glvwroh^ 624. 
His late article in the Westmimtw 
Eemev)^ 524, 626. 

Stevenson, description of Fliednor’s 
Deaconess Institute, 317, 318. Sy- 
nod of Dort, 834. 

Stoddard, Venerable, did not believe 
in excluding unregenerate persons 
from the Lord’s Supper, 637. 

Strauss, his Life of Jesm the out- 
growth of long-standing doubt, 
29. Strauss a Left-Hegolian, 268. 
Popular rocei)tion of his Lfe of 
Jesm, 269. Extraordinary oharao- 
t('r of the ooutents of that work, 
259, 260. Strauss had an errone- 
ous view of history, 260. lie con- 
tondod that Christ was a mythical 
porsoiuigo, 201-263. Doctrines 
contained in the Life of Jems, 263- 
270. Replies to Unit work, 273, 
274. His late work, Lfe of Jesus 
Popularly 7'mited, designed for 
the laity, 276. Contents of that 
work, 276, 277. Strauss’ Jdystem, 
of lhe.tri}U>, an embodiment of 
Hegelian idiiloaophy, 281. Re- 
jection from professorship in Ztl- 
rioh, 482, 483. 

Success dependent on stronuoiis ef- 
fort, 677, nrii. 

Supornaturalism. This term came 
into freijuent use in early part of 
ttinoteonrh century, 289. 

Switzerland, (Iodine in political in- 
fluence, 426. Low state of Swiss 
Protestant Ohurch wlion Voltaire 
was at Forney, 425, 426. 


T emple, author of BJaeation of 
the Worlds in Esmys and Reviews^ 
482. His opinions, 482-486, 
Tendency, history of a misohier- 
otis, host moans of resistance, 3. 
Theologians in early part of seven- 
teenth century, 67. 

Thoologioal taste, increase of, ow- 
ing to the propagation of Somler’s 
dostruclivo criticism, 144. 
Tlioologicnl training in Genova, neg- 
lect of, 426. M. Host’s testimony, 
420, 427. Pres()nt elevated state 
of instruction, 481, 482. 
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Thoologj, Diitoli, literalism of, 846. 

Theology, union hot^weon, mul phi- 
losophy, 35, 36. The inlhuuu^o of 
theology as a science, in G-erjnany, 
140. lnii)rovoiuout ui (ionteinpo- 
raneous German theology, 300, 
310. 

Thirty Yoars^ War; principles in- 
volved and parUcH participat.iug, 
66, Desperation and (lovastation 
of Thirty Years’ War, 57. Neg- 
lect of jiastoral work, 57. Great- 
losses in population and woalili. 

68, Religious oftcct, 6(1. "Negloct 
of youth, 02. N’oeessity of a pop- 
ular reawakening at the close of 
Thirty Years’ War, 80, HI. 

Tholuck, reply to I)e Wette’s novel, 
248. Reply to Btrauas’ Life of 
27 1. Yiew of inspiration, 
202. Tholuck cannot be estima- 
ted by merely slating his defini- 
tions, 202, 203. lie cannot bo 
olassllied, 208. Ills various writ- 
ings, 293. Quotation from Ills 
work on Bin and Redemption^ 
293-296. 

Thomaaius, an eminent jurist, 08. 
IIo gave his Intluonco to JMeiism, 
09, lie dedended the Pietist s from 
the Btand-i»oint of statesmunsbip, 
09, (hdtivuted the German spirit, 
and delivered loctnroH in the (Jer- 
man language, 90, 

Tilly, his cruelty in warfare, 58, 

69. 

Tindal, his OhrUtianity aft Old a» the 
Worlds replies to, i 1 0. 

Tittmann opposed Rationalism, 230, 
240. 

Toland, replies to his OhrieUanity 
not Myetenonn, 110, 

Tfillner; his attempt to hannonizo 
the old Gorman theology with the 
Wolffian philosophy, 112. His point 
of difference fr(an w oltf, 1 1 2. Ilis 
twofold conception of Scripture, 
112. His opinion of inspiration, 
201 , 202 . 

Traotarianism, 611-616. 

Tracts for the Times, 616, 

TCtbingen School, 280. 

Tzschimer contended for the harmo- 
nization of reason and revelation, 
240. His influence, 240. 


vor. 

U IILICUT, Pastor, founder of 
Friends of Liglit, 2-S3. 

Ullmauu, reply l-o Btriiiiss, 273. Ilia 
Fssenco of ( Uiristianity, 2isih ( )pin- 
nms, 2H9. 

Union of German ClhurcUes, 231, 
232. Task impo^eil upon the new 
State (3inr<‘h, 237. 

Unitarian eon troversy ween Oliau- 

ning and Worcestt^r. h-ll. 
UnitariaiiM, tlieir indidiniti' creed, 
544, Their general <>phu(nis, 546 
552, National convention in New 
York, 559, 5(i(i, 

Unitarianism, opjatsed to ortlnxb-xy, 
544, 545. Tabh' Hhowhig its pres- 
ent state, 5()P, note. Literntiin* of 
Unitaruinism, 6n74‘4lt), Appendix, 
Unitarian donrnaN, 639, Appendix. 
UniUnl States, I'Umvh <»f, 53 L Sep- 
aratiou of Ghureh and State by 
the fonuders of tlu' nMmblie, 531, 
Unity of Mvangidical <iinrchi*H, nc- 
ccHsary to oveiNaum^ Uatimialism, 
588, 5Hii. 

UniversalKts in America, 5lhk (Vtaul 
of the Univm’salists, 5t}l, 562. 
Table sin »win*!: their pn'sent eon- 
dition, 562, 563, note. Literature 
of Uuiversalism, 6n7, 609, Appat- 
dir, UniverHalist Journals, 609, 
Appemllx. 

Universities, immorality in German, 
in Hcveiitomith c(*ntury, 75, 76. 


V AN (XhSTKUZKK, his w<»rk in 
reply to Kiman’s Life of Jt nun, 376. 
Qtiotation fnuri iL 377. Pi*<»fi’Hsor 
in Dtreuiit, 376. His wi»rKs, 376, 
377. 

Vaughan, testimony of, eoueernlng 
Schleiermacher’s Oifteouim, 225, 
226, ()(dnion <m (hirlylo, 477, 
Venerahlo Gcmij>aguie of Geneva, 
pridiibited ministerial c 4 mdidat<‘H 
from i>rmiohiiig on prominent 
evangelical clootriues, 427. 

Vmet, his works, and system <yf tlie- 
ology, 429. 

Voltaire, relations of, with 
119. Voltidro in Knginnd, 119. 
Favoraldo receptum by tbo Kn- 
glish court, 119, 120. Hi^ceptUm 
St the court of Frederic the (treat, 
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120, 121. Disagreement between 
Voltaire and Erederic, 121. Re- 
turn of the former to France, 121. 
Residence in Ferney, 121. His 
destitution of religious principles, 

121. Popularity in Holland, 863. 
Gold treatment by Boerliaave, 36'r. 
Flattered by the Genevan pastors, 
425. 


ARE, an Anti-Trinitarian, cho- 
sen professor in Harvard Uni- 
versity, 540. 

Waterloo, battle of, ooramoncomont 
of a now ora in the religion and 
politics of Europe, 350. 

Weimar, celebrities of, 109, 170. 

Wesleyan Missions in the Channel 
Islands and France, 888, 380. 

Wostininsler Review, 477, 47H. Its 
lament over present elevated posi- 
tion ofCJernian Protestautisni, 479. 

Westphalia, pea<‘-o of, its fruits, 59. 

Wetstoin, fonTunner of Ernesti, 127. 

Wichorn, John Henry, a(l(ln‘.ss before 
the Church Diet at its first session, 
824. His Rough 1 rouso near Ham- 
burg, 824. Results of training at 
that Institution, 825, 320. 

Williams, Rowland, one of the wri- 
ters in and Beviem^ 486. 

His opinions, 485-487. 

Wilson, II. B., discusses tlio ques- 
tion of the National Church in 
Msbo/ub and 489. His 

opinions, 489-491. 

Wisliocnus, his skeptical work, 288. 

Wolff, his demonstrative philosophy, 
108. His good intentions, 104. 


z6b 

His description of his mental pro- 
gress, 104, Division of his philos- 
ophy into theoretical and practi- 
ce 4^partments, 105. His opinion 
of what a revelation should con- 
tain, 106, 106, He aimed to im- 
press his principles upon the mas- 
ses, 106. His system destructive 
to Pietism, 107. His eventful life, 
107, 108. Excitement produced 
by public discourse on Morals 
of Confucius, 108. llis deposition 
and banishment, 108. Recalled by 
Frederic the' Great, 108. His re- 
ception at Ilnlle, 108, 109. The 
popular reception of the Wolffian 
system, 109. Relation of Wolff’s 
philoHOidiy to German tJioology in 
eighteenth century, 110. The 
WolOian School, 111. 

Wolf cub iiltel Fragments, 140. Their 
origin, 149, 150. Principles con- 
tained in thorn, 150, 151. Opposi- 
tion to that work, 151. 

WollaHton, bis creed, and popularity 
of his works, 116. 


T ear-books, iiaiio, an organ 

of Athoism, 282, 288. 

Young Mon’s Christian Union of 
Now York, 663-558. 

Y'outh, multiplicity of publications 
for Gorman, 1 89, Toaohors of tlio 
young became Rationalists, 189, 
190. 


Z ORTCII, the present seat of Swiss 
Xiationalism, 432. 








